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MY DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE preached about philosophy andphilo- 
^ sophersj till I am tired of the very names ; and, 
. of course^ my congregation must be still more tired 
^ than myself, ' There are people^ however^ who 
may derive some benefit from reading upon these 
subjects^ — which are in fact better adapted for 
the closet than the pulpit ; and a reader possesses 
at least one advantage over a listener^ — whenever 
he is wearied^ he can take the liberty to silence his 
instructor. 

Tou were good-natured enough to give very 
unmerited praise to several of these discourses 
when they were preached ; but I do not mean to 
impose upon the public^ by sayings that you recom- 
mended me to print them. Indeed you carry your 
dislike to the publication of sermons somewhat too 
far^ otherwise the world would long ago have 
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been in possession of somt^ which probably unite 
the utile and the dulct, more than any others 
which were ever written. 

Should I fail in my present attempt^ it would yet 
afford me some consolation^ \fy^^ might thence be 
induced to come forward in the great cause of ge^ 
nuine Christianity^ and to disseminate that instruC" 
tion in morals and religion^ which you have 
already given with so much ability in criticiajH 
and taste. Achilles was roused from his refyreat 
when Patroclusfell. 

At all events^ I am happy in this opportunity 
of expressing^ my dear sir, the high sense which 
I entertain of your virtues and endowments^ and 
of subscribing myself your faithful colleague j and 
affectionate friend^ 

MOB. MOREHEAD. 




PBEFACE. 



It has been my design, in the following dis- 
courses, to exhibit a view both of the evidences 
and the effects of religious belief, somewhat 
piote simple and popular than has usually been 
attempted ; and without fatiguing the reader 
with controversy, or overwhelming him with' 
facts, to fix his attention upon those- great prin- 
ciples, both in the constitution of man, and in 
the visible administration of Providence, that 
seem to lead most directly to a sense of the 
truth and the benefits of religion. 

Much has been written, both recently and in 
older times, upon this most important of all sub- 
jects ; and the grounds of our faith have been 
vindicated by many eminent divines and philor 
sophers, with a force of reasoning and an exitent 
of learnings to which nothing, it is probable, can 
now be added or replied. These profound and 
argumentative writers, however, are not always 
intelligible, and are but rarely attractive, to the 
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multitude whom they would reclaim from errot ; 
and vainly multiply their proofs and refutations, 
to an audience whom they have not engaged to 
be attentive. 

To me it has always appeared, that the great- 
er part of those who are indifferent to the truths 
of religion, have been left in this state rather 
through an indolent misapprehension of its true 
nature and general foundations, than from tlie 
effect of any positive grror, or false creed of 
philosophy. Controversy, or formal argument, 
therefore, will have but little effect upon them ; 
and their cure is to be effected, not by topiced 
applications of detailed proof, or special refuta- 
tion, but by the general tonics of more enlight- 
ened and comprehensive views, as to the nature 
of man and of the universe, — arguments that 
point out the connection and consonancy be- 
tween religion and all that we know or feel of 
exbtence,-and reflections which tend to culti- 
vate those dispositions which lay the foundations 
of religious belief, not only in our imderstand- 
ing, hut our affections. 

It has sometimes appeared to me also, that 
many of our orthodox writers have assumed too 
severe and contemptuous a tone towards those 
whom they laboured to convert; and have em- 
ployed a certain haughty sternness of manner, 
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which is HQt perhaps ahogether suitable to the 
mildness of the gospel of peace, and which has 
at any rate an obvious tendency to indispose 
many from listening to their instructions. The 
antagonists, of reli^on, accordingly, have not 
failed to take advantage of these errors; and 
have spared no pains to render their productions 
smooth, easy, and agreeable. " Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri ;" and there really seems to be no 
reason why the children of this world should 
always he wiser in thdit generation, than the 
children of light I 

Such is the object of these discourses : of the 
execution the public must judge. I have ven- 
tured to give them the title of " a series ;" be- 
cause, though they were written at different 
times, and without any precise view to their 
present arrangement, they seem to have such a 
mutual coherence and dependency, as to be 
read with advantage in the torder in whicl\ they 
now stand. At all events, it is hoped, they 
will appear to possess at least that " uniformity 
of thought and design which (to use the words 
of the admirable Butler) will always be found 
in the writings of the same person, when he 
writes with simplicity, atid in earnest." 

R. M. 

Edinburgh, ilth December^ 1808. 
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SERMON L 



ON THE CHARACTER OF RELIGION. 



1 KINGS, xix. 12. 

^* And after thefire^ a still small voice. 
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J. NEED scarcely remind you, my brethren, that these 
are the concluding words of that very sublime passage, 
in which the Divine Presence is represented as being 
made known to the prophet Elijah; ^* Go fartK and 
stand upon the mount before the hard. And behold the 
Lord passed by^ and a great and strong wind yent the 
mountains^ and brake in pieces the rocks bejhre the Lord; 
but the Lord was not in the wind: and after the windy 
an earthquake; but the Lord was not in the earthquake: 
and after the earthquake^ afire; but the Lord was not 
in thefir&: and after thefire^ a still small voice. And 
it was sOy when Elijah heard it^ that he wrapped his face 
in his mantle J and went out^ and stood in the entering in 
of the cave.^* 

A passage of this kind is, in itself, an evidence of the 
inspiration of Scripture. All the circumstances of the 
description are in a style of thought superior to the 
coarse of human ideas, and appear to be the result of 
those lofty conceptions of the divine nature which can 
be communicated only by the Spirit of God. The 
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most terrific images from the natural world are first in< 



troduced; but thfey are introduced m^*ely for the 
of contrast, and to heighten the mysterious > solemnity 
of the circumstance which follows. The prophet, we 
may suppose, witnessed the great and strong wind, the 
earthquake, and the fire, with emotions suited to the 
contemplati(Hi of t^se tremendous ministers of ruin: 
yet tt^ese were but natural ^nts, parts of the conati* 
tuted order of things ; the servants, not the Lord. It 
was not till the ^' stiil smaU voice"' signified the presence 
of another Being,— -of a Being distkiet jfrom nature, ^and 
speaking with the composure of irresistible power^ 
amidst a& the confiision and haroc of the ekmentSi that 
Elijah IS described as having ^t the peculiv emotioa 
of religious awe^-'-^hat he '^ wrapped his ^c^ in his mrnn^- 
iie^ and went out^ and stood m the entering in of tkt 
eave.^^ • •: 

But to dilate upon these circuitetances wotiM tend 
nnher to weaken than increase their ^fect* It will be m, 
more useful emj^oyment to notice some views of rali*r 
gion whioh, b^ an easy intet^etatioii* hiay appear to be 
silently ppiated at in this rensarksihie passage. To look 
for hidden meltings in the Sacred Writings is, indeed,^ 
m most insCaoees^ both. idle i^nd iii^dkiions* The 
imagination^ in such inquiries, has so wide a fields and 
may so readily be betrayed into delusive view3« that we 
ou^t to be very cautiolis lest we £i8ten upon the sim* 
plicily of Scripture the waxidering reveries. of an enthuW 
siastic mind. Yet, in some passages, more may b6 
ttieait t^siDi meets the ear. A stiU small voice msf 
whispo: fiK>m them great and important truths. 
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; llie A»9criptbn heSore us appe^s to me to eont^in a 
feiaatitiftil Intima^bQa of the character of true religion, as 
opposed to superstition on the we band, and infidelitjr 
. en the other. * In the first of these aspects we may sup- 
pose it particularly addressed to the Jews, who, notwiih* 
Standing ail the instructions of Moses and the prophets, 
wet€ unaocoiHitaUy prone to the lowest and most con« 
ttnr^ilibte superstitii^ns. In the time of £l^h, in par- 
^ li^illairt there was a very general apostacy from the true 
fietigion; the altars of God were deserted for those of 
BaaL ** Ik^ve bem v^ry ^€^io»^," says he, ** for th6 
l4(0fd Qod of Hosts: for the ehikfren of Israel hefoe fbr<- 
^aken thy eovenant, thrcpim dmm 4hine uliat^s, and shin 
i% Prophets wkh the swords ondT^ ev^ I only am kfu^^ 
Now, thc^ rise oi idolatry and superstition may very 
'A^till^ly b? traced to that (^position, so deeply rooted 
in unenli^tened nunds, of supposing ever}' part of 
nature to be endowed with sentiment and passion; and, 
«s the unity and conneclk^n which run through the 
whole si^heme are not so apparent as to draw the atten^ 
tik>n of a barbadan, he will commonly be induced to 
regard every d^iaohed appearance as the indk^on of a 
sepaiate being, wluch, accordii^ to the character of his 
own mind, he will invest with ^opm^y or with cheerful 
attributes* It is likewise a featm^ in human nature to 
be inattentive to what is commcM>, however great and 
stupendous it may be in realty, and to bestow admiration 
only on what i» new iwd surprising* The feeling of 
4rea4 ^d a^prehei^Qf^ too, e^^ited by unexpected 
eiHMrtiosis of tfdmbie power, operates qa the mind c^ 
uninsUoicted man fer more powerfoHy than that of grati- 
tude fpr famiUar ^nd accustobed bounty \ and he is 
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more disposed to tremble before the destrucdve energiei 
of nature, than to confide in the harmony and mikbiest 
of its ordinary administration. 

From these observations, however briefly stated, t 
reflecting mind will easily be enabled to discover ia 
what manner a plurality of gods is so common a tenet 
in the superstition of barbarons nations ; why the Deity 
b rather supposed to be traced in the irregular convuU 
sions of nature than in its steady uniformity ; and ia 
what way the mind is more inclined to fix on the 
gloomy and horrible, than on the amiable and conciliat*. 
ing views of religion. The force of these remarks 
cannot be more comprehensively expressed than in the 
imagery of the. passage we are considering. The minidi 
of untutored man looks for its. gods in the great and 
strong wind, in tfie earthquake, and in the fire ; while' 
it is deaf to the still small voice which speaks fmm att 
the comers of creation. The lesson conveyed to the 
Jews in this description was therefore of die most^ 
striking kind. God, they were tdd, was noi in die 
wind, in the earthquake, or in the fire. These convuU . 
sions of nature, however stupendous, were not to be^* 
regarded as manifestations of Deity ; still less, therefore, 
could they conceive him included in any limited bodily 
form. Traces of him they might find everywhere; 
but he himself was nowhere to be seen. ** Behdd^^^ 
says Job, ** I go forward^ hut he is not there; and back^ 
ward, but I - cannot percme Hm : on the lej\ hand 
-where he doth work, but I cannot behold him : he hideth 
himself on the right hand^ that I cannot see him* *^— They ^ 
were, in fact, told, that it is superstition alone which 
seeks to embody the J>eity, and to fix him in any 



{larticakr department of his wCHrks, or supposes that he 
is' chiefly to be found in die midst of noise and fury and 
desolation ; and that it is trae religion and phitosoplljr 
which traces through all the mechani^n of nature, and 
in all the course of events, silent marks of the Divine 
hand; whichy without pretending to find himself, bends 
before the footsteps of Deity, and listens with sacred 
conqiosure to the still small voice that speaks from the 
liarmony and order of the universe. 

So far, then, the description before us may be sup- 
posed to reprove idolatry and every form of superstition, 
and, in this- light, to have been admirably calculated f<» 
dfie instruction of that people to whom it was c»iginally 
addressed* But it may convey a wider lesson, and one 
ttiore adapted to a philosophical and inquisitive age. Men 
are not now much disposed to see God in the wind, in the 
earthquake, ot in the fire* The bent oS the present times 
is not to superstition. Inquiries are made, and made 
with admirable success, into the natural causes of things;! 
and many appearances which, Ui the mind of a savage, 
might seem completely miraculous, are discovered to 
jRaQow> from the common. laws of nature/ The proper 
tendency of such inquiries is to throw light upon the 
plan of the universe ; to discover, the farther they are 
conducted, more traces of wisdom and benevolence m 
nature, and to confirm the proofs of religion. But on 
some minds they have a difierent efiect ; and, resting in 
second causes, some men seem to overlook the existence* 
of the Supreme Cause of alK Not finding him in the 
wind, in the earthquake, or in the fine, such inquirers 
are sometimes led tb conclude, that God b not anywhere 
tD be discovert in nature ; and thus philosophers have 
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Mt uofrtquently run into almo^ the aame dduaion wiA 
ti^at which mkdeAcfe the memest and least instructed 
barbarian. 

The errors of both proceed on the same groas and vuW 
gar conceptions of religion ; on the supposi^Qn that 
God, if anywhere* is, in a manner, to be seen or tcmch^ 
cd. The only difference is, that the savage fimcies hft 
aees him, while the atheist is Uind* in opposition ta 
both these delusbns, the words <^ the text point out 
beautifully the nature of the proc& for relig^n. ^* ^Jl 
ter thejire, a auUtmall v&ke. ' ' The general seBtimeul 
is, that God does not obtrude himself (m our notice^ 
^^ Ma man has seen 6od at anylinw.^^ Even the proofii 
fiiF his existence and attributes, however irtesistibto 
wh^i attended to, are not of such a nature as to fbicQ 
tfa^nselves on the careless ^d ui^Unkif%. There is a 
voice, indeed, ami a voice which may at all times h^ 
heard. ^^ Day-wttadayuitereth sfrseek^ and night tmtOi 
night shaweth knomledge.^ there is no speech nor langw^e 
where their voice is not heard. " Yet it is ^ ^ a still stmaU 
' voice.^^ In fiM^t, too^ though this has not bee^ suffici-^ 
endy noticed, it is mways heard, bKit men do not always 
attend to its import. There is not a man in exiateace 
who does not constantly perceive, and invm*iably aet up«- 
OQ the suppo^tion that nature is an est^lbhed systemv 
or plan ; , but few men consider as they ought, and s&me 
appear to forget entirely, tl^t a plan, by the very forqe of 
^he term, implies an author or designer. The very re^ 
gularity of nature, the very constancy of its laws, makes 
us lose sight of Him who ordered and disposed it. The 
vmce b so unvarying in its sound, that k soarcely a&cts 
^e ear* 
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' The feflfiODi tbm, my brethreti, which we ouglit to 
nsceivf frcHXi this fi^t is^ dM ^le pmofs of rehgiori are not 
hasoily and presumptuously to be judged of. Wher^er 
ifce vcHce seems to sounds whenever to the ear of reason 
and reAecdon a >bint on this imfportant subject is convey- 
ed, let man ikten with revm^nce, and be ready to re^ 
oeive insmieticHi. Let fakn not vahtly suppose that tbi$ 
voice has oeased to sound because he has ce2ised to hear 
2t$ that die langmi^ of nature does not convey the same 
import, akhough he has feegot the interpretation* 

So imich it may be sufBcieiit to have said on religtmi 
in a ^)eailative view 4 but mere speculative views ol 
relt^on aic^ of no imponattce unless they lead to prac* 
tice« RcKgicto, as it infiuences f^actioe, has the same 
geneial diameter which we have attempted to explain ^ 
h^re, too, it is ^' a s^ snudl vtiei.^^ it must contend 
with the internal convulsions in the mind of man, the 
fiiry of his passions, his worldly principles, and in* 
mimeraUe corruptions. It must oppose the seduction 
of present, objects, and point to the riches of futurity. 
No wonder, tten, my brethren, that it is so cAen either 
mA heard at alF, or heard only to be stifled and over, 
powered. Yet, whether we hear . it or no, it still 
^leaks, and will make itself be heard at one time or 
another. It will be heard in advo'sity or in death, if it 
is unattended to in the hours df prosperity, . and in the 
gay presumption of life. Or even if we should sue- 
ceed in drowning its voice entirely in this world, it will 
be hem^ to speak terrible things in the world which is 
to come. 

How important, then, is the endeavour to listen now 
to its gentle but solemn call ; that call which invites us 
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to tread the paths of peace and wisdom, which seeks to 
win our souls from those vanities by which they are 
misled, and points to honour and immortality as thei]\ 
true pursuit and their glorious reward ! To those who 
hear the call and obey it, it will prove a constant source 
of comfort. Although adversity may aasaM, and friends 
forsake them, yet the voice which they cheerfully fd* 
low will speak peace and consolation to their hearts. 
As they advance in life, and see more of the plan of 
Providence, its sounds will continually become clearer 
stnd more disti^ict ; on the bed of death they will swell 
into a note of triumph ; and, finally, in better worlds 
will be heard to utter those welcome words : " fFell 
done^ good and^ faithfiil servant^ thou hast been Jaithjid 
aver a few things^ I wiU make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into the Joy qfthy JbordJ^ 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF SCRIPTURE. 
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ST. JOHN, V. 29. 

Search the Scripturesm^^ 



** THE heavenSf^^ says the psalmist, *^ declare 
the glory qf God, and the firmament showeth his handy- 
Tuar^*." This is the universal revelation vvhich *' is 
gone out through all the earthy and to the end of the 
world.'*'* To us who, from our earliest years, have been 
taught to observe those manifestations of Deity, they 
seem to bp so simple, so beautiful, and so conclusive, 
that we are sometimes disposed to undervalue every 
other source of religious instruction. When we reflect, 
however, my brethren, it cannot but occur to us, that 
those traces of the divine hand, which to us appear so 
distinct, are beheld without any emotion by the greatest 
portion of the human race; that the sun rises upon 
many regions without reminding the unthinking inha- 
bitants of that eternal fountain of light from whence he 
sprung; and that the savage may say of the book of 
nature, as he has said of the book of revelation, that 
" it speaks not to him." Nor can we ascribe it to 
the progress of reason and philosophy alone that the 
simple truths of natural religion are so clearly discerned 

B 
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by our eyes ; for there have been ages before us^ dis* 
tinguished for the highest mental superiority ; ages to 
which we still look back with reverence approaching to 
adoration, that yet, in point of religious knowledge oi; 
sentiment, were scarcely at all advanced beyond th^ ' 
miserable ignorance and superstition of barbarians. * 

Without denying the influence of other causes, it is 
therefore by no means hardy in us to affirm, that the per- 
fection of natural religion is greatly to be imputed to the 
progress oF revelation ; and that the truths taught in the 
book of the Scriptures have at least tended to open the 
eyts of mti> to those sublime lessons which nature her- 
self may convey to them. This indeed would be 
going but a little way^ atid it Would be betraying out 
tiubt to suy, that these sacred oracles contain only 
a vrnt |>erfect species of deism^ The truths which 
they peculiarly teach are those which our Saviour re- 
fers to in the words immediately following the text; 
** Search the scriptures (says he)yjbrm them ye think ye 
have eternal life^ and they are they which testtfy qfme.^* 
It is through them that man becomes weil instructed in 
the doctrines of immortality and salvation, that he learns 
his superiority to the fleeting things of the world, and 
perceives the relation in which he stands to that great 
person who undertook and accomplished the work of his 
' redemption. My present intention, however, is not to 
enter into any particular consideration of those great doc- 
trines revealed to us in scripture, and which are only to 
be found there : I propose, from the words of the text, 
to draw your attention rather to a more general ^riesof 
Reflections, founded on the beautiful truth conveyed to 
tii> in the assertion that there are scriptures qpen tp our 
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searcht and that the Author of our being h'^s, in a pecur 
liar manner, deigned to hold communion with man. 

In entering upon this point, allow me first to sug^st 
to you, that human nature has always seemed to reqqir^ 
90me comipunication of this kind. However beautifu} 
the instances of divine goodness and providence display, 
ed in the works of creation, yet they are not quite adapt* 
ed to satisfy Qiir hearts* Although he is near, and round 
pbout us, yet the Aiithor of our being seems ^inehPW 
to be remote from us : we enjoy, indeed, the fruits of 
his bounty ; we even seem to hold a conspicuous plapc 
among his works. Yet nature is sp vast a system ; every 
thing around us is so prodigious and great, that the no- 
tion of our insignificance cant>ot but pverwheliri us, an4 
we seek for some more touching assurances tt>an the 
•• still small voice** of nature conveys to our ear, that wf 
are not overlooked and forgotten in the iqtimensity of 
ei^ation. 

It is this feeling, my brethren, which prpl^abjy h^y 
operated as one cause to give birih to ali that mooj. 
strous assemblage of superstitions which degraded thp 
ancient world, and which now appear to ps sp e^tr§. 
ordmary and unaccountable. Amidst all the foll^ an^ 
abominatipn which may attach to theip, they yet pccL^r 
to us, in this view, as a very interesting picture in the 
history of our species. They were the jOjtejnpts,*— th^ 
vain, the erring, the disapppintedt but the earnest and 
persevering attempts,— of the creature to approach its 
Creator ; of a being who felt the sublimity pf bis nature, 
however clouded and pbsciired, to^dvai^ce to the source 
frptn which he sprung ; and who, amidst the disasters 
atid melancholy of human life, sought coosoktion from a 
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more direct intercourse with the great Universal S^irit^ 
the Father of his existence. 

It is sometimes the &shion with philosophical inquir* 
crs to ridicule, in the superiority of their own knowledge 
and reason, the simplicity of the savage who " sees 
God in clouds, and hears him in the wind :" but per- 
haps they would find upon consideration, that however 
he may err in the course which lie pursues, yet the sen- 
timent which guides him is congenial to the heart of 
man; and if these inquirers have lost it amidst the pride 
of system and reasoning, they are only perhaps more 
liable than he to the charge of error and dehision. i 

This sentiment, then, being natural to man, let us,^ 
in the second place, consider how beautifully it is met 
in the volume erf the Scriptures* However unexpected 
many things in that book may be, however little they 
may suit the taste of a refined age, yet this must be al» 
lowed to them, that in every page they me^t this senti* 
ment of our nature. They meet it in all its forms, and 
they are only perhaps the more truly divine, inasmuch 
as they meet it with a peculiar condescension, suited to 
dl the varying circumstances of the human race. In 
the language of St. Paul, " they ere made all things td 
aU meriy that they may by all means save some.^^ In the 
early parts of the sacred records in particular, we find 
many narratives which to us appear rude, and adapted 
only to the conceptions of a barbarous age. The Deity 
seems to condescend to the wishes of his creatures in 
a manner that may appear to contradict the lofty and 
exalted views which we are now taught to form of his 
nature. Yet, my brethren, in all such scenes, the 
thing which must strike us most is the fact of th? 
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divine ccHidesoension ; and in die simple naiTative oC 
angels sitting down at the table of a patriaroh» or con- 
dttctii^ bj the hand/from the impending rum of a guilty 
eity, the tottering steps of age and of female irresoiu* 
tion ; or of God foretelUng in dreams the fortunes, of inf 
dfvidoals and.crf' nations ; we ever distinguish the same 
invariable characters of his watchful and ^^ most visible 
providences^' Even when we read of that perplexed' 
mA laborious law which was only tli^ shadow of good 
things to come, which was imposed upon the stiflp necba 
of a^rebelKous people, and which confined, under the 
trammels of authority, men, who were incapable oi 
judging right ; when we go on to contemplate the light 
.which was occasionally imparted during the progress of 
iMs daxk and mysterious dispensation to the glowing 
minds of holy prophets ; and, finally, when we behold' 
the arrival of Him who sealed up the law and the pro- 
phecy, who proclaimed the salvation oi God to all man- 
kind, and who confirmed his doctrines by his blood ; 
however. In all these passages, many things strange and 
unldoked for may occur, yet one thing is most remark- 
able, which runs through them all, and whith the heait 
of man is most anxious to find) the assiduous care and 
attention bestowed upon the interests of the human race 
by that almighty and incomprehensible Being '^ who 
inhabiteth ttemity* ' * 

Here then, my brethren, we find the natural wishes of 
the human soul met in all their extent, and in a manner 
greatly beyond expectation ; we find the Sovereign of 
Nature descending from his inaccessible throne, and 
conver^g with man as a friend j we find him command- 
ing, encouraging, entreating, and using every possible 
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ttieans to bring hig sheep into his fold, and to mse ^ 
eyes of men to that better kingdom ^* wherein^ dweUetk 
fighteatfmegs.^* It is no longer the silent and invbiUe 
€iovemor of the Universe, inshrined in his own maje^, 
whom we contemplate at a distance; it is one who 
sympathizes with all the wishes of the beings whom ho 
has formed, and who, in his last and most remarkabte 
manifestation of himself, when he ^* spoke to Us by his 
Sorij^^ — ** fke brightness of his ghry, and the express^ 
image of his person^^^ formed a union ^th his people 
so close and condescending, that the Creatcnr seemed for 
a time to be lost in the creature. 

It Is thus that, in a manner inccmceivably beautifiily 
the revealed wwd of God has supplied every thing that; 
was defective in the voice of n^Uire ; and this, if np other 
consideration were to be added, would be a sufficient 
call upon us to search and study it with thankfulness^ 
and diligence. In pursuing the s^me train of thou^t, 
however, let me, in the third pfatce, suggest to you 4he 
great accession of happiness imd of virtue which these 
sacred writiags have bicen the means of introdueii^ 
fmiongthe human raqe : happiness which is to be fouiid 
where men least kx>k for it, and virtue where it has least 
outward encouragement-»-4n the bosoms of those who 
are unknown to the world, and who are often in the 
lowest and apparently the most unfortunate circum* 
stances. ** Not many wise men after the flesh (says 
the apostle), not many mighty^ not many noiie are coil'- 
<rf." Those whom the world regards with admiration' 
and envy, as the &vourites of fortune, and the great mo- 
nopolizers of the happiness of their species ; how often, 
alas ! do they miss that true joy which is &Him| and ftiU 
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i|S^d hf those w}k> are oeminof^y regarded as the vie^ 
tj^ oi ^elchednesB ! The • humble widow, whose 
sightly pillow i» moLiiened with her tears $ the poor man 
in his Unnoticed cottage ; the sinner whose conscience 
Is wounded with repentance; the miserabie of every^ 
description whose hearts are not hardened and debasedi 
find in the oonsdations of the Spirit of God that com«^ 
fort and weU- grounded hope, which the pride of learn«> 
itig or abilities, or wealth, or power, so often seeks for 
m vain ! While noiir, as in all fonder ages, some are 
{dying the beaten road of crime and conquest, flaming 
€oit a time the passing meteors of. their age, how many 
m the retired vale ^ unregarded privacy are deriving 
firiom the vcrfume of salvation those principles of true 
mnbition which will enable diem at last to ^^ sfmte as 
^ btfightness ofH^jirmammty and as the stars Jbr evtr 
mtd ever /" 

There is something inescpressibly striking in the r^ 
lectbn, that the great Soviereign of the Universe, that 
my^ei^us Being whom {^ilosophy h^^so often scatoh** 
ed after in vain, deigns, in the pages of ins{^ratioii, to 
Converse with the lowest and humblest of hb oreatures; 
that ttiojie who are ignorant of every thing else, may yrt 
h^Q be Instructed by him who knowetb all things, in 
diose points which it is chieity material for- them to 
know ; that ** to ^epaor the gospel is preached ;'* and 
^tthe ^^Sigh and Hnly One who hhabketh etermi^ 
*hei^ oonde^ends to dwelltoith him also that is of a caft- 
WUe atui hun/abie spirit.** 

Tlieae reflections, my brethren, will, I thust^ he. 
thought ttot etttirely unworthy of your attention,, and 
tta^ wifl palKipshjaTe a0me:te«Klency to awakenu greater 
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regard to the mstructions contained in the sacred writ- 
ings than it is usual with many to bestow upon them* 
Every things indeed, may be overdone ; and the rel%i« 
ous views of men, 'if confined to apy 6fie direction, may 
lead into a narrow manner of thinking, and into confined 
and illiberal sentiments. Scripture, like every thing else,- 
is liable to very extraordinary interpretations ; and when 
men enter upon the study of it with a disposition to^ 
search into mysteries, or with a prepossession for any 
peculiar set of tenets, and a desiie to establish these in 
preference to every other, they no doubt may run inio 
the most extravagant imaginattcNis, imd find, in the woids 
of God himsdf, something like, a oolour for sdi the per- 
versions and follies of their own disordered minds* 
The disposition for receiving mo^ advantage fi*om the 
scriptures is that whieh I hme attomfited to show. Scrips 
ture was designed to meet the humble \^t earaest wiab 
natural to the human heart, to become aequiHiited with 
God, to receive instruction from him, to 'be comferled 
with the consoiations of his spbit^ and with tbe hopes of 
immortalitv. ^ t 

To these leading points adl doctrines and pecuiiir 
tenets of fakh are subservient ; and those are proba^if 
the best suited to every particnlar person, which the^im)st 
teadily conduct his mind to the knowledge of diese sub- 
lime truths. ' " Jff scripture (says St* Paul) «t gmen by 
inspiration of Ood^ and is prof tatde far d^^trine^ Jbr r^ 
proof for correctUM^for instrucHon in righteousnesSi ikai 
the man of God 'mat/ be perfect^ thoroughly jfi0jHihed 
tinto all good works .'" ** but (as h« says in another pkice) 
avoid foolish questions^ and genealogies andcontenfi^nSi 
andstrroings about the taw^yfor they are unpn0tabl& ami 
vain.^^ 
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SERMON HI. 



ON THE CHARACTER OF WISDOM. 



PROV, xvii. 24. 



^* fFisAm h hefarekim thai hath understandings but the 
eyes of ablate in the ends of the earth:^^ 

IT is the object of the writings of Solomon 
to pt^t oot the stiperiofitf of wisdom to every other 
bliman: acqmi^ion. ^^ Wisdom (says he) is the principal 
thing!; therefore get wisdom j and^ with ail thy getting j 
gei understanding .^^ Not that he ever undervalues the^ 
tommoci dbjects of human pursuit, sueh as riches, 
power, or [Measure: his only aim is to enforce a lesson 
wMoh k>ng experience had taught him,<^— that to a man 
wbo is univ^ diese advantages are really of vef y small 
importanee, and tiiat a wise man can at al) times recon^ 
€ife him^f to the want of them. 

Two queiidofts, however, here presait themselves:; 
What is* wisd(mi, and in what manner may it beat*' 
iMtied? To the first of these inquiries, the answeii 
of Solomon is in diese words : '* The fear of the 
JLord^is^the hegimung of x^isdom; and theknaa^^ 
M^ qf4ht hofy is understanding.*^ Or, in other 
"^i^^idSy man i» tl^n wiset and then only, when, with a 
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sense of the obligation he is under to do sO| he fondest- 
vpurs to discover, and to carry into efifect, athe desigoi 
oS God in his creation. 

But it may be A^ed» mo iio6|bft| >iiow is this diseo* 
very to be made ? Wluit is Qlear amidst the contradic- 
tions of human reason ? Wb^ disitii¥:t nil^s even of 
morality are to be found amidst the varying custon^ 
and opinions of men? When wc leave out own narrow 
circle, and look into ** the ends of the earth^^^ wbaexe 
shall we find nations agree in their views, even in the 
duties of social life ? But if. w<^ proceed fiarther, and 
examine the opinions of \ men QU^x^%iQV3,.sfiisf^t9» 
into how wid^ a field.x^ coiitradktipn. «p4 «x$rayf^(anci^ 
do we run ! Where, then, are truth or wisdom to be 
found? / : , : ^ 

To this t;]^ /o(\ i94|ui9r|e^. the aoswer f| ^Imz^ > yfm 
insui is contained in the text. V ^i^do^^^ b^fbi^f hilt 
that hath $mdersSmding,\bui 4fye e^ <(f ^ajcisii ^^-M 
the ends if the earth J* ^ A» if he b^d ^tiAi /^ Cpiv^fii 
ca^Aious^he^d^ to tlie feelii^ of your<cf»n^c^o^<#ftji |^ 
ti%e*opin^ons. of thev m!s^ aqd the uprigM; laitooiig wfaiMi 
you livC) afid .^pu will ac^oea go far M^f^ in.. Jf Ottr 
views of 4uty afloid nlorality^» Bes^tow ia 4ii^e inaitfiiH' » 
prudent atti^ntioa on that form of i^e^igioii^ S^Ak r in 
which you have been brought up ; aiidif tn;th^ <^i^m^ 
of your life you ms^ happen to atMiq. more Ubi?mi Vnd 
ealig^ened (^iiu^His than y ou rfOt^iv^d ^eitor yi$«ir fii^E 
instnK^orsi yet be persuaded that, .in ti^ . i^ain^, 4hei^ 
am the k»lructions whioh have convf^ed to^ yfm a^nde 
of the most vnporUuA trathsi whiitji in fhis M^OFld jf#a 
em ever leatm." " My son^ ^ear the induction ^ 
thy father y and foreake mt^ the hmxf thy iMf^ieri^fsr 



thffff ihaH^ki)on vnuwmni, ef grt^ce un^thy fknd, 'Mi 
ckB^M tAout-ikjfnfpekif^ If you have hod iBider^ftiicU. 
lag, loorri and Kltgipiis Wisdom litove at^att times beeft 
bebde jFOUi aodivjtfiin yoqrmkih; it isinemly fdSy, 
t)ioDgli ydtt wgif^^meikmitw have t&ou^ it tht mark of 
afi tii^i'^oiKeed and pUloaoplMi:^ initMiy to^aend jroiir 
eyet iti;fi»te|:i fif tbem ib fbe ^^ mtds af Mtf mtrihi** 
;;Sttdii/teybt«lliftm» is thc'stnifife and uitassumkig 
wifaddm ^tefirered in ^ inclftuotionii of this wise king I 
Ht>w dUferent in its diaracter . Aunt noeh of wlntk 
cflfied wMon m the pifcseni age, fomni^the eobrse 
ivliiCJt'fMlMoidiyliaft too #^iiea% piiraim^, amd fadw 
^Mfefent in Ita efietia from th^tauBery and Jobs of id^ 
steady fffincdpie m^ wludh; the; wardtched vocarite ef 
modem idideli^ bsirc been tocuofien beteayed ! Tbcte 
ate two posilionaiwiiieh die textflrada i»e Iq^^sirate : 
the fir$t iay'tfaat eveiy thing whi6h.it bmcMhiipioi^ 
for us to^ Ji:i!0[W^ leither in morabi or retfgianv !!» ix^sib 
HSf'and nuiy be'Etlained ti^ontaay deep ifdq[UB7': the 
aeoend iavthaaiWhrn moie profiiufid orjext€;afdveiii^i«H 
rksiupeiiaitdi^^sulijecta am reimied to by; (he wiseyk 
iBfievclr^ih iSub vkw of oppoatqg^/btttaf addiogiMP* 
tbereofifiittaitioD to dioae great and fendsBDental trothSi 
Tfae. ykntlatioii of these poai^oiA will^ I thijsa, be of 
j a ai a c - adwnfage ^ttn those of . the; y<ktiiger fort of our 
Mngiegataon, iad»:iitay at thifl Umef to em{d<yfed in 
aii'ieMimniitioa .of tlw > eiiidlcttces of; fdigion^ ^ethor 
ffittBaal^B-reirealed./ . t ^ / . 

*'in jfeiiM piaee, ihen^ let > those orhoara ealeriag 
ti^on aadiriiiqdims oonai^ nature 
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bt the thing/ they are not nectl»aFily . very der^ or praw 
ibund. Morals 'and religion! are^ the busflies^^andcoii-^. 
stitutetbe wisdom of allniankind;' of die iinIeanied:^*B 
wdl as the learned,- of the peasant as. well' as the phHoi^i 
sopher. But whiit it is die business of 'aU-mento know; 
no man can know wett;''unless:itis madeiirisbrnedegrse. 
apparent to hid ' reason* ; and before !die prifictples xjt 
morality or of religkm can be of material serviccritOiany 
human being, his reason rmust to aroertaiii exient be 
convincedof their truth. .. - - v : 

i it is the la^Mon widi fteethiiikers tasoi^KiKi lihilt 4he 
neKgioits c^micms of die* lower oidcirs are-umei^ly' pre- 
judice and supersdfibn>; that thcv hnaginaiisais are 
merely affected, toot' that their reason remains mfiCon« 
vinced ; and they accocdiogly xrftenitaUL <Qf diese; pioin 
simple pec^e w a stnaitof ridtettfeand csontempt whida 
k mucii mweapplksattie to themselves. JElmfixAi .haw-^ 
ever, undoubtedly is^ duit idthongfa ih!d^.retigi0tiiof an 
uneducated man^ diereriscommanly'soine natxinie.of 
siipersotiim, yet in asifiir a^ it'serves.faimforanrie:iof 
wise smd upright Gofflittet here, and ai«rds^ him w«il-: 
fetfanded hop^ Bf happnesB hereafter, it is in the higliest 
^gree reasonaiile; and it is the {mdelatid ghsry. of 
re%ion, diat in.thekNi^sl drcmnstances'df:lmman^fi»'- 
tone, it i»8 trained up men to act a ime, a'woiidiyv and 
a noMe part, compai^ with whidi- no lessonaJDf huiftan 
philosophy have effected any thin^ simihir orcoompara- 
ble, even while they were assisted by.aUthe.adirAal^^ 
of knowledge and educa^n; Now, wh^;I'jiieaa to 
assert is, that princq>ies.wliieh lie level .to* mfeniof.v^ 
imperfect education, may be f<Mind without '^^ dsep^ 
inquiry, and when they aie averknkcd, as diey unfor- 
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tomtefy.ha^e t>een by many ingenious men, It is rather 
fixim'thpir simfdiRtit^iind plainmss thanrfrom their ab^ 
a^raaeness and'itffiduity* Itjis too often tke ladseiablB 
tvseakn^s oT me^ gi* genius, that they will not^acaept of 
the ^visdonr * wfaScfa «^ bofose them, but, ralHsr than be 
saittsisd /with so dkeap. a punchi^v ^iU permit their 
eyes to^^traviel ^i!dictAK»e of the fool in the texty into 
^4hei eff(h of tfik eantHJ^^. i 

; What^ for instance, so simple to.evety. idiiiAing per- 
son, or bo eongetikb to every uncovruptrd: heart, as the 
ftfeidxmeiAat laruth of»ll J'el^^ exist-^ 

teste dS GthAt VU^t ^sainatural >a& the senttaients of 
<ibmit^.9tfhiizlir rise from the- ccmttRipladon of bis per. 
fections? What, in like manner may; tcsdd, so easity 
eottipf^ditoiSed as themore iibportant doctrines 4^reire- 
fa^ouf ' Tfeitra teaGhencame from God to anstnicC man- 
kind V «tbat he ddiirered/.the purest preoepts, *and ex- 
Mlwtxid the naodel of every riitue in his Uf^ ; that be 
eoisvennd MTidi man as a. fciend and bnother^; that he 
didd ^0 take au^ay the^ sting and the bittetmesa ^of death ; 
md thid be nke again taekfa^t to nian a living proof 
of! the fiml vtctx)rv of huihan naturd ovef> death and the 
grave. 'Therd^ is a congeniality belvram such views 
and dieaiatQiitl aendnsots >of rdigton, and they supply 
so.w^ QOiae points ^hich therdigion of naCtusc leaves 
4ababtm, : that an ubprguAoed man,- it wcmlA seem^ 
shotild hanre no gp^eat^difHcnlty in admitting theni, and 
dhouid' ii'e^re no. very, great* body of evidence foiv the 
pcuppose^crf'estabiisliing their truth. > • * 

. The eitidetiee.for natural religion rests on the .simple 
and qaaet oost^nfilatioiT of natnre : the leading evidence 
Ibr. revelation ifr. founded in die icossciausncss of our 
^iritual wac^, and in the unstrained interpretation of 
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Sciiptiut^ whidi, witibout any tiick of rhetoric, or aegr 
affectation of latxirious proofs speaks immediately to-tiie 
hesHt and the understandings and founds its evideneo 
and authority on the weight and d^gni:^ rf the trudiar 
whidi it delivers. '^ fFkdom theriy^^ my b rcUutatty 
^^ tir before him that hath understanding:^^ hot nuerely 
the wisdom of time^ but the wisdom of etermlgr; not 
merely the rules of commcni prudencei but the pathl^ of 
everlasting stf ration. 

The second position which I undertook to iDiBitratey 
is, that f^ofound. or extensive inqt^rk:^ may frecpMtalijp 
add oon&mation. to mond; and religious trudis, but am 
never resorted to by the wise, froih any view of oppoai^ 
tion to these truths. 

It was no^certainIy the indention of Sobmon, to'iii*' 
terrupt the inquiries and speculations of ibt hun^us 
mind : nor, when he affirmsidiat'." ^ e^s qfthefoQlttre 
in the ends of the earth,*^ does he at all mean to iasiliki-t 
ate, that the wise should not likewise look abroad upon 
nature, tind employ their eyes upon all that is ksiown tf 
the woiks of God, or of the history of m«i . Thfc wise^ 
liowever, are actuated in their inquiries, by principlea 
diametrically opposite to those of the fool. They seek 
not to oppdse the truths upon which the -hs^piness and 
the dignity of man depend, but to confirm -diem. 
Whatever may be the seducing power of ingenious 
speculation, the wise man will never pennit it to oven* 
come the fondamental principles of his conduct, sdid 6f 
his hopes. The proofs on which these rest, are Mmpla 
and before him : his speculs^ons are drawn, he knows^ 
from a xfistance, and may be true or false : die first hr 
possesses in common with every human bong, before 
whom these truths have been laid : they aie like the ajr 



l!i^likii alt. meii ^breathe, and the objects which aH neej 
laiMis rdBfied^speoabiliou upon such subjects, are like 
kquiriea iitollieccmposition of the. attnospheie, or into 
due hidden properties d£ bodies, which, in the bands of 
the wise, maj^ lead^ no doub^ to great and important 
uses, but li'htoh may be abus^ by the fool to purposes 
Hf miscfaief and fotty. ^ ^ 

The wise will never ndce im6 t&e comers of nature 
fer ^tmnge appearances, upon which thek ignorance maf 
raise a doubt ^ to the wisdom and die beneficence of 
Its author. It is their del%ht| on the ccmtrary, to ex- 
ptaia every passage in the great volume of cn^atioui 
Which may 4«aKki: his attributes more admirtible to the 
human muid. > Ncmt, In their examination of the various 
forms under which re%j«m has ;af^2|red among men, do 
th^ e wr offidously study to oonceal the ordinal charac^ 
t£rs of ;tr4Uh, which run through the whole ; or to throw 
into die dark those features of divinity » which distin-. 
gu|sb Ihe; rdtigion of Christ from aH the other forms of 
humtia belief^ ^ Sucb» indeed, are sometimes the me* 
bocholf tattenKiUs of. the fool; <»v what is wprse, <£ 
^ig»e aaen of unfortunate. i^genai^^ who sdbuse the gift 
of God committed. to them to their own ruin, and that 
^ ptbeisk It Ss,,on the other band, the part of the wise» 
tturoitgh^ail thQ varyipg ^ms of superstition, to trace 
tlie. workings of ;the same common religious mture in 
HM^^fod, ajQdidit the dw'kiiess whidi sits deep over the 
bsfnarof .the himtaa rmse,. to descry the appearance of 
Ihat.^stac whleh |^v^ the promise of a better day, and 
^^iii^.fif^e -mth e^ei^ when. it leads 

diem tD^the pla^e. where tbe^y.may ""'faUdotmandwor* 
f^ Mm^^^ who ))^s come to enl^htetiand to save tfae 
world* 
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These oHaeivaUon^, liiy'toethitn^ as I have already 
aaidy are chiefly intsended for the young* In that period 
of life, more than in any other, wittdoiDv seems to be 
something remote fiiom coofim^i^ obHCrvatiofi, and tp be 
found only ^' in the ends qfthe earth.^^ . It is. at this pe- 
riod that we are more att|icbcd in.ourii^iiiries to inge^ 
Buity than to truth; and that, in jthe faiiQied liberality 
and illumination of our yievt^, we. sure tempted to. hold 
in the utmost contempt every thing which we can class 
in our imaginationa.undier.th^^ as]p^t of superstition* 
Under that name, ala^ I we are too ready to include the 
most venerable , attd tiie., widest opinioAl^f wd^ oij^ithe 
shrine of popular^dt^hfslQi^.apd foiliy) to .^ifiy^flQf^ alKtb^t 
is truly great, either on eacth orwhpftv^qn ! /Tigyo^i how* 
ever, whatever they may seem, to be, ane not the true 
employ m^ents of genius, and .are,, at all tiio^, most im-^ 
worthy of an elevated mtpd., ; . .m 

Go then, my young, friepds^ .and fill your minds with 
all knowledge, and with. ail science. Let }K>ar iei^es 
and your thoughts ruainto tb^ et^ds.ofthd earth* .Give 
full scope to that ar^ur wbiQh.'this seat^of libecal edii<« 
cation is .60 well adap^ to inspire, and to gratiQ^ ; 'bnt^ 
as you value your peace of mind here, and yotu* bap* 
piness hereafter, let not the vanity of knowledge . 1^ 
snares for the principles of your virtue,. . or 3rour fidcb. 
Make philosophy, as she ever oughtto.be, the hand* 
maid of morality and. religion, and she. will^lhen« supply 
you with additional confirmations of that iviadom' which 
is ever before you ; and your eyes will then have been 
in the ends of the earth, not like the eyes of fools,. but 
like the eyes of the servants and the chijidren of the 
most high and all- wi^ GodL 
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6n the character of faith. 
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ST. JOHN, XX. 29. 

/ 

. f '■ 

*^ S^km miik uMo hkm^ Thomas^ became thou hast seen 
me^ thou hast believed; blessed are they that hcwe not 
9^myimd yet ^Uff^ heUewd: 



»♦ 



TiCErS^E wowls, my brediien, dwivey mucti 
usefol ikieiraeilioti to those who, like us, live in tJie latter 
«|^s<€if tlie Goaf^el. Thejr are the vfotA% of our Lord 
to %i. Tbdi>iA6» oeeftsfeoned by that singular kttredulity 
vtfkb ivUdi this s^jposHe reeeived the aceounts of Ms 
mitoi^s MsdsMOtion. After h^^ing removed his doubts, 
hf affci4ltlg Mni iiH the e^hlieti€± which he requited, dr * 
u^imIi ^he &ol UJM capable of pecemng, our Lord w*. 
pIM^ettlnm^ %^ innFer|r g^nCle language^ fm- daie want of 
iaMi wMtfhp hl^ h^ shown. ^ Ttumm (says he), &e. 
ceiimeihou host seen me^ thou ha^ ie&eoed; blessed are 
tim^.timt Jkv^e^ mt seen^ md yeP ham beHeved.^^ 

itis^eMteM, iIm; we^io thSsage of«lle woitd, stand 
v«y mucb ht idie'i^lliMkAi dn which St» Thomas stood 
tetee oui? Lord appeared to kitn. We have nilt seen, 
•*««iab4^i^t^ 1 inrbaCi we4)<^i»e ! Tht^ ate, however, 
some in this age, who will tell us, that our belief is fal- 
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lacious and vain; who will deride the promises iti 
which we trust, and affirm that there are no grounds 
for those hopes which we have set before us. K, at 
any time, we feel our minds giving way to such repre- 
sentations, or are diJzzled by the plausible ingenuity 
with which they may, be supported, let us call to our 
recollection the memorable words of our Lord, that al- 
though we have not seen, although we have not re- 
ceived the highest evidences, we are yet blessed if we 
believe. . The woipds, my brethren, are very affecting, 
and very important ; and I trust, that I shall be usefully 
employed Tin drawing from tl)em ^ f^w x>bv]aus. reflec- 
tions,. 

In the first place, then,, it is apparent, that .wbrnour 

Saviour tells us we are blessed if we believe, be, caiuipt 

' posssjbly mean to reoonHiiend that we shpuld beUeve 

• any thtpg which we have; not good gfouinds.fqr .belie¥- 
' 11^. He icannpt mean jthai we should, take, osor xjgjh- 
,nions upon tru^t, qr without making a proper. t|$evof 
; that reason wfcicl) God bp^ given u^. We are, on .the 
. ccmtrary, expressly re^ircid. to. '* praw aU, thmg»^^^ 

• and tq be ^' ready to give an msfwer, to every, man v^ 
asketh a r^son (^ the hppe thqkthm.m*^^ Accpidiog 
to )the opportunities which we posjae^s, ouf &tfjb.o^g^t 

.^ ways to be established on solid; and substantial fqun^- 
dations. But, ftom the. very natorq of the^ thing, these 
can never amount to the l%h^ pospbte evidmce. 
What we learn firom Ithe testifuqiiy of others,, is never 
so certain as vfh^i, we se^ with. our Qwo eyes. It may, 
iwwever,, be syfficieotly o^rtam to be .credited < or be- 
lieved i and that Aind must be very^ fidl of sjpijgfiiisiQp, 
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» 

wkicli >rtH. always require ■ the highest evidence for 
every species <tf truth, • 

' This was piainJy the case 'with Su Thomas." He 
had sunefy been ^witness to many t^hx^utnstanQes in the: 
life' of his master which fendered the feet of his rtsur-» 
rection not -a very- improbaUe .one ; ami \ his bompa- 
nSons, the apostles^ had,:with one voice, decbred to 
him/ that tficy had convcrsedltKkh' 'their Lord, and that 
he wje indeed risen from the dead. The hesitation '^ 
St. 'Thomas with regard tothe^ tnith of. this &ct \tas 
cvideutfy, therefore, vny unreasonable, : and &fgue# a. 
strange? degree- of * ^ubbcMTi ' infcoediilny. -lt;M«ffi possi- 
ble, cmtainly, that the apostles might: be joined in. a 
plot to deceive him; hxxi this was. bolb ah toiprbbablo 
aad!an uimmiable su^idon. \ He knew well' the ' worth 
andithe-vieracityof • Aese -men; he knew IMtewiserttheir 
love^' for 'their master, ^aM ti^e ^ esetreme cotisiematieHi. 
aiid;i!IBtress whfcb hisdeao^^ had oocasioned tliem ; smi 
it : was aurdf most tinltkely 'that, fa^tliis tatnpeniof 
mind, they slioaiil/ be so idly andi'dticHy.esiiployect'is: 
to attempt to tnfle witlx the fttttiogs (rf:«kie of thi»r xMKm; 
associaks; ¥niifev tliei^ d»f;.Loi^rcannotvme£m'Jt(ii^ 
itodimnend groowfiess* belief,, yet. lie very 'reaaonablf: 
reeomsnends bd^f^qii such convictions of the t Under*! 
staatding as have a substnnt^l fonnd-a^ioit, althbugh^tifey. 
vKxf n«t rest oh the highdst possible evidence. • i > > . 
'Bat, secondly, my breihrch,' the/iexpyessionrof.i^i 
text cbnveys^ mlich mere. It expresses' not merlelj' a* 
sittiple apprc^atioh of such belief as a right and reaste* 
abte thing, butit speaks of it in a hi^ strain ^f com* 
menilattciMT. It* is hot ntteely said, Jt is reasonable to. 
believe although we have, not seen, but, *> bkssed arct 
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ihty that have n&t seen^ and yet hwe h^b^td.'^V Im 
the particular case, therefore, of religmisiydfef (Ae onip 
case which our Saviour had in vieit), it ^ipears that: 
there is not merely a reasMaUtness atid proprifeQr, bist 
that them is a high degree of ou&ral excellence* Thqti 
is a point which it k of boMtquence to cxphnn, as^iti 
seeihsnbt to be sufliciendy understood: though what fx 
can now aay upon the subject must nKessartty Jie verjr 
imperfect. . , 

First, th^n, it maf be temailLed, diat neligiocB belief 
is tbe noblest prihciple <rf the haman dotal; and » the 
feeling to which 'it Tfrndnotiirdy returns wheiievei^ it iti 
freed from the s^tietion» of presient objects WJienK: 
e#er the mind comes back upcftii Itself, andreflri^tafar %^ 
moment Whence it oam^, and wt»dier \t<A going; .wttam 
it is freed iMmlhe otlirem; of lite world, it dien^ riissfr 
as by a natural aspdnftion after sKinte iiflcroourse and comi^- 
ininion with ^ewiweh ai'biter of Its ^krMny. .TliCiaa 
in^mediatdyspriiigs up witbih it a principle of iindi;' 
9 bdnd of union, whi^ couneeta it wilfa' tiievihricoown: 
and un^kcover^Ie'seerrtii^ffotiirHy, «nd nnkesitifefi 
Itet a time is coming i^4mii aM tiie dbjeds ifi^h<M4t^ 
it lis now 49ccup]ed) will b& of ho vafaieiii its eysvMd 
tha< other and greater objects^ with whtbiiiit^ istn»w<iifi»' 
aicqtointed, will then fitt up the vast measure of its 
affections. , To cultif^atethis ftding, to ke^ aitvethia 
fai^ sense of our future destiny^ to cUngto- those £tct3 
by <^hiohitis supported, to apfriy oursdfses^w]di;aidDur 
and eagerness to every ^appedranfic' in naitwe, andto 
ei^ry relation in histm'y by* which ii. receives confirma^ 
tion, is a proof of an elevated mkid; and* so fo iraiii 
being a weakness which we ought to overcome, it iaa 
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nobie cSspwhioD whieh struggles with the Ik^qess oC 
present i pursuits, md striTies to lift .theiscml to a seoae of 
its true dignity. This is otie. view in which k is bfess^ 
tAio MieVc^ and although -our reason, certainijcould' 
never spprwc of wxy «u»ound or fiiUaoious betidv yet; 
the raic»fa}'&culty mi^sdmo^ applaud diat noble bokU 
ness of &ilh which could.cling to it£gion, even if rea- 
son were to oppose it. 

But farther, all religious- fithh that is consistent mid; 
sioitnd, evinces a bve of vic^e ; bec^iusetwhen.we tbrow 
o^r eyts into a iutufie worlds we €saae ne(ver> ratiDnally^ doi 
so without believing ^ that* this. fuitiii« worid will be tho 
migB df peiiectioii. t The imndof mui rises beyond the 
presenile, chicAy becamseitpercdv^s hece something 
ifieomplete, vniong^ and icr^^ularly conducted; it looks 
into another VSt^ because it there e;q;>eGls that every 
lUag wiB bewettvordeipedand rcompteted. . It can oeiy^ 
kok into another tife with .satisfaction, Ibenefere it .caa 
Qniy .UAieve wittingbfr^ it^ean oidy ding ta.belkft and 
aecqit of any. nBBtamaUe.evidende &tr believing^ if itself 
is %ood^ if it loveavgoodsiesa* if it triumphs in the 
titem^ttfaat idl: win yet be wdl^ and that diere will bie 
tvoihingrleft to ofiiend in^ the kingdom of Grod^ . Faitb^ 
dmefine, argaies- a .blessed dispmillon, a ^disposition 
whidi acms at the pef&ction of all cneation, land whidi 
kngs tx> behold the whole universe of being, fieedfrdm 
defebfyfrom vit^, and smflferteg. 
. IVshalbonly aid, my brethren,, that there is something 
peduUarly^bleasedin CAriffioi} feith^ in that disposition o£ 
mindt which^ reeogniaang the blindness and the we^^ 
nesi^ of^ human hearty deeks a guide to direct its steps^ 
and strength superior to its. own, on which it may lean; ^ 
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which, ssicrificitig the pride of mahv can fi-jc its eye 
steadily uport the- cross, a id can discover the perftctioa [ 
of all diat is to be admiredaad loved i \ one vvho-ie exter-' 
TkA circunristances waere Tneari;f;and who ^^ had no beauty' 
that we should desire him. '^ There is a purity and an ab- 
sence of all worldly affections in such faith, that is pecu-' 
liarly connected with all the!'best principles of our na*: 
ture, I 

From these two reflections, from the rcflectibrt that 
sound faith must always rest upon good grounds'^ .and* 
from tl)e reflection that there b a moral beauty and bless* > 
ednessjn the. disposition of mind which leads to. reli*.-. 
gious belief, we .may gather what is the diity of mam 
on this important ^object: First, it is bur duty to seek? 
such a foundadbn >for!our,fakfi as re^uson will approve: 
of; and, secctodly, wermtist be careful not to. let thai 
foundation 'be shaken wh^i- wfe have* secured f L We? 
must not consifler religious: faith as an indiflferent mat-^ 
&r, or that it rejseihbles opinions oni common sufajecis^^ 
to which it 'is of little imporiaDce whether ^*e are stead* • 
b&l or imfiffereht. When wfe^ have formed reasonable: 
Ofanibas in religion, we hmst prize them as- the great** 
est good whidi we possess, attd.ratber. permit the whofcr 
world to crumble about our lieadkithan part witfcone of 
Aem. Like other duties, this, too, may at times be a 
difficult one. We may be led at^ay frohi' it by the ^e- 
ducdons of vanity, by the love of the worid, by-Ae !ove> 
of philosophy, fateeiy so called, and by many other 
attra<Aions* But, in the difficulty itself, diere is'another 
source of merit ; and the more hard the task niay be to 
keep oqr faith unshaken, the more ' blessed are we if 
we piersevere to the end. ^ ^ 
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. : l0tbe third pboe, my brethren, thp. ivordd of our 
.S^viaur suggest. a farther reflection* .While faith is 
:^/(»fre/.as.a jnor^l qi^tlity, it is) to be acQQiinted bk^^ 
vUkq3^ise in another v^ew. Our faith h i\Qt» in mp^t 
, cases, entifdy our own vork. We owe nlmcb to the 

qiwe of Quf parents, to the. good prinviple.s whi<?h they 

li^vts instiUed iijto us; arid ^ften, tpo, we arejixlebted 
; to happy incidents in the course, of uur lives, which niay 

wijU bedofiominatcd iaterpositions of Providence. Our 
^aith then, conies^ from a higher powef than ourselves : it 

i$ a good gift bestowed iipoti us ; a blessing, which we 
' .haY.e recti ved. . . . , 

FroQi t);^s view, let. us first learn with what teniper 
: of to\^d ,We ought to regard want of faith in other men. 

• Xli^TQ is, probably, in all ^n^tauces gf infidelity, some 
dl^nce of vice : in :aiany instances there may be very 
gy<rat.ax)dtgl{iring vice, something, which it is natural for 

. us. to, detest, and. to -abhor. But there .may be many 
. other instances, and. it is to be hoped they. are t^e most 

Ifrequent, in which there is much more to be regretted 
..send J;unented«> Thq lesson, which the words of our 
i ^j§pfiUT in the text, ...and ^hich the virhole incident that 

gave oQcasion to them may afford us here, is very strik- 
.ing and beautiful. St. Thomas was for a time what is 

commonly called an infideh He rec^uared an evidence 
.fgr 'his^fhitb, whic^ no man in the present age of the 
t«world^£an ever;obtain,« and which it was anrtason^ble, 

and, in some' respects, unworthy in 'him, to demand. 
-,Yethis Master still beheld, mth a favourable eyel what 
VJHras really good iu this'disciple ; and, so &r from treating 
.hull' with any harshness -pr unpleaMng severity on. ac- 

• count of his unbelief^ he condescended to give him the 
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evidence which he required* He seaiMly, indeed, n^ 
proaches him with his infidelity. His wx6& convey % 
reproach, but it is of the genttest and most tacit nstiHe 
imaginable. He does not sfiy, '* Thomas, dmi att 
accursed because thou ilidst not bdUevie;'' iic ^Sf% 
pimply « ^* Thomas^ became thou ha$t sem me^ thou hoit 
believed; blessed are they that hwe mot sem^ and yet 
have believed P^ If this was the tenqier, and. this the 
language in which oiiU* Saviour himself adikva^d an imm 
believing disciple, with what charity and indalgeno^ 
ought we, his unworthy servants, to treat a bcoliifirwfaQ 
has fallen into doubt and perplexity ! instead of driv« 
ing him from us with anger and impatiipnt reviling 
we are here directed to lay before him all die evidenoe 
in our possessk>n, and, by gentle and persuasive aasur. 
ances, to win over to the truth, a heart which can only 
be hardened by scorn, and alienated t^ reproach. 

But farther, my bredireu, from the view of &idi as a 
blessing which we have received, the followiog most 
important consideration arises : let it not be received in 
vain. It is not given us for the purpose of lyii^ dead 
and dormant in our minds, it is given . with the 4ei^iga 
of inspiring us with the love of every thing that is 
good. It is given with the view of excitii^ us to all 
good works; and, in &ct, we cannot be said to possess 
it unless we permit it to obtain its genuine and natitfal 
scope. It is given to raise our minds above this worU^ 
and to carry our a&ctions into a higher scene. We 
believe tliat the present life is but the school of pnepa* 
ndion for an eternal world ; diat we have no " abkS^ 
dty^^ here ; and that we are advancing to a celestial 
cky, whose ^^ builder and meeker is Ged.^ We bf*^ 
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fieVe tlilt ^ne has gone before us, who came to guide 
Us in diir course, who has burst the barriers of th6 
grave, and has ** ajfchtded up on higL^* These are 
fte truths in which our infant years were instructed, 
Md Which oor maturer judgments have approved: 
tiiey are the truths which we profess to believe when 
We assemble round the altar of Christ ; and they con- 
stitute that faith which is the polar star that directs our 
voyage through the dark and stormy night of morta* 
^. ** fFhat manner of men, then, ought we to be in 
att hdfy conversation and godliness y and how greatly 
does it become us to •* hold this mystery of the faith in 
a pure conscience /'> - 
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SERMON V- 



ON NATURAL RELIGION. 



ST. JOHN, xiv. 8. 



« * 



*' Philip saith unto him^ Lord show us the father ^ 

and it suMceth us.*^ 

- • 

HOWEVER inattentive to the impreissioiis of 
religion mankind majr generalljr be, it is probable that 
there is not a human being in existence who has not, 
on some occasions of his life, felt the full force of tht 
sentiment in the text. The wise and the ignorant, tte 
busy and the gay, the prosperous and the unfortunate, 
the good and die bad, have all their hours of deeper 
and finer feeling, in which their miodd, rising above 
common pursuits, become sen^Ue that a Father in 
heaven must be found to complete the measure of dieii* 
enjoyments, to alleviate their sorrows, and to pardon 
their sins. The language of Philip, therefiare, my 
brethren, is the language of human nature; and it 
strikes upon our hearts as the voice of a being who, 
wandering over a dark world, where error mis- 
leads, where vice betrays, where misery pursues, and 
where even prosperity cloys, lifts, at times, an anxi- 
ous eye to the heavens which surround him, and 
exclaims that all is yet well, that nothing is yet to be* 
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Goniplained of, if he caa^&id a Father. ^* Lordj dmu 
tm the Father^ and it fn^fktth us*^* 

The answer of our Lord to tiie xequest €£ his ditctple 
» eonvejred in lai^aage sor ioffy, and is yet so gentle 
and condeaceodii^, that it ooidd have proceeded fromr 
no other than one who, with all ^ feelings of the Soq 
of Mui> knew diat he was the Son df God. ^^ Jesus 
mkhumio fdm^ Have I been so imig time with you^ and 
yet hast theti not kncfwn me, FhiSp? He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father: andhawmyeH thmjhen^ Shorn 
us tf^ Fathef- ?^^ On a futoare occasion, my bpethrea, I 
wUl examine these words as they apply to him who 
spoke them. At pieaent it may ^not be a usdess em* 
ploymcnfc of your time^ if I tpaint aom a more general 
answer wUeh the reqoeit of ^i^lip might hswe received; 
an answ^ not iideed ao appttbableaadieiQirGiNnalanoes 
in. which he stood, nor so sa^kfiiBtiiry » Itself^ yet moie 
adapted to the gaieml<»acuinstaneet of mankind, and 
wkiob faaa at l^Btthe advantage of bdng ever teady at 
hand^.'ifw6mUbMo^fi{0urheart»4o receive it Thmte 
ia^no abaciule nec^as^r Itr a «ies6angwfrDm heawit to 
inibrm us that<we hftve a Falher : ^^«?featev!^ we see, or 
hear* or fitel^ bfii^ ua aasuniMe of tbb^gre^aind eon* 
iNSkifeCMy tnich; md the son whiah Maaes above 'om: 
heads, -aod ^^ the mms and the siamwi^h he hath ot^ 
ifaftlUN^'' address us in wonds whi4h ^-* ha0e ^one ^mt 
thtomgh aUthe mrtht and49 the ef$ds &/ the tuarkl^^ 

Th^ei ia surely no truth move obvious to tlie human 
^liad^ than, that thie magnificent uoiverse which we ia^ 
hf^. is an xmlerly and sjrsteni^c :Soene ; that there is 
no coi^Mon or disorder in the great oudkies of nature; 
aed the fetther pfayosopl;^ inc}utr^ the ipore contri- 
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ymtt zaad artifice it discovers; in ereiy mlnate fMrtitiw 
lar. This is a fact, my brethren ; and this suflkes.uar 
It shows us the Father ; it fidmws us the nand bf ndlich 
nature is governed ; and teils us, m iaogiia^ which 
ciHinot be misunderstood^ ^that wbctCYerwc nmve, ^ms» 
dom embraces us. « 

. But it is not merel}r.inaniimte natare by, which nKe 
are surrounded. The worldi teems with Jife.; aodrismir 
merable. oiiders of living beings rejoice in the^ iig^t'.ol' 
day« it is not design and tnteH^eiice alone whiiA the 
Tolume of creation ofiera to our . eye. . We likeWise 
iiead in glowing charaders the traces of beiiewilBnce ; 
and the Father .of existence! is dso the.^vcrof gckxl. 
Does not thts.-suSce.us^.my.faitslhiien? . Oryifi. nearer 
fpivnts more^.ipv/lAQiaidit proofs that hehasa^Faiher, ha$ 
he^ not neceived tb&Kkif Has be. iifcA. bien made.but /^v 
Huh :hm€r than theim§eik^'muiMemcfowog(iwiih,g/9iy 
mnihcnour? Is h^not.maAt M^.^hme damiiaon.aswr,^ 
fK0rJcs qftk^dhm^Jiamk, and.^meiiaiMil t/rngspuijiiu 
der his f€et?v Art not ihe li^jheat soura^siof J^>(^k«s 
opcDodup to him ia^Jteattaiomentof hnowloi^e, inhk 
soduil afiectmnst JWd rin.lAie. practice) of vktug ? . An 
tkeseiaiod ail thejotbcr ^fgrm^iUs of hist naiiire 4>(aced 
wiMitn* Im, reaeb, Bxt^y^ can he ise Mtnd to- Ae homtf 
ftom yfkieh they, flo^,? ^ Ckd .he, fiQi\\ai mojneiu^ suppose 
that God careth notiie>r hin»« .or that he is.thmwa loose 
upon a world where he islbca^t^n andneglopted? Trin^ 
he must often labour with tte.w^eat of his brow.; ..but 
l^t seeming curse con»monty proves a. teal bleiising. 
.True : he is subject to pain, to sorrow,, and tp:deatht; 
but the rays of patience aod hope gild the clouds of his 
heaviest day, and the bqst and happiest aff^tions of h|a 
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mimmmm^SBSkd out under tbe salutary ^sD^iiae of af« 
flictioii. 

'^ . The ^vUscof life, my brelfamiy are confessecBy a dark 
part of tfaedivJDie admtiiisMdon ; yet we Gonnmonly cod- 
cdve it to bei'dsH^Dffir:thaa>ik is, and^ unwilling s^ aiijr 
time ta acknowledge that ^G<ne require ehastisement, wo 
mt tGK^ apt to dHak ouictelvcs. harddy dealt witti, when 
m «re 4ti troali reoeiyingthe most unequivoeal proofs of 
our Fath^^s iove. ^^ J^icthn cometh ruafarih Mt of 
th» dkMi imtkar dmh tnmbk 9^ing out of the gtoundJ^^ 
Tlwre are' pbrpotfcs^ frequently indeed obscure, which 
d|e most severe ealaiiiiites are intended to ansiw^« 
!1?bere is one fttirpiM^iwhichk they always may efiect, die 
isipravemeM of our moiai^ aature. Besides the quadk 
lu^ oFjp^ieaos^and^fiMitude^ whiolLam exercised only 
in tfab^teaisQai of Jsorrdw aad of klanger, how? oAen does it- 
kappen that oar« religious acndmeufte^are for the first time 
ailApsired, or are ftiUy ooii&raied in dmse tryii^ moments 
aioitaf A»d^ wiiife tbebiiunty of our heavenly Father 
is- tooto&en reiseived wkh thoogbtfeiss ingratitude, hotv 
jmany.%rji{> him fortcoitifiKtt when they bavo ob other 
liiQ^ onii«(4ioh they om depend ! ' Shall we speak dien 
iof^ihe €^r^ of lifei as aferding-a'pcesiamption that v^e 
liavefK) Father who careth for us, when it is appa^rent 
Ib^ many' fA his dliildren^ discover him* only amidst thi^ 
lltoom of those evils ? Is it> a proof that our Father de- 
sires not our good^ ^ecause he desires that we should 
find our good only in 'finding out him? * 

•> ^ The ipqiiiry^ then, which man on some occasions so 
.eauw^tty tiutkes^may receive an easy answer. ^' SIkw 
mi iAe Mather,^^ we say, '* and k Bufficeth wy.'> The, 
4|ttsw«r is^-yoii behold him;--Hiot^ indeed, fete to iaee, 
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for can man look cm God aoidltve? but you see bimift 
the manner best adapted to your feeble powers, U> thft 
st^WQ vrliich'you hold amcHig his .o^eatures. You b^* 
hold him in hb works ; in- the happiness id ibei being» 
which he has formed ; iu thecourae of humm a&irss 
even in the mklst of your aBUodons. Does not this sttf*^ 
fice you ? Is it not^nough to iospke you with g^mtkudK^ 
to di^)d doubt, to enjoin resignation, to aw«kea ho^^i 
and <:onfirm £dth ? j. 

What proo& or evidences, my brethren, <3im we de^ 
sire ? \ Because God does not make Vm^/^ more fiiUf 
known ta us, shall we not thankfiiUy reieeive the knQ$f<« 
kdge which w!e Jiave ? Is it not an inM^use privUegs^ 
of our being diat we know any thing of the Falfaeriil 
all ? %id, when we consider the predigioim dio^^qxHtimt 
between the Creator and the caeature^ how wonderful 'm 
even that little knowledge which we < possess ! Hm 
much this kiiowledge has beea improved by the rev^faM 
tion of Christ, I propose h^reafler to explain '; but, at 
present, can. we be deaf to the vcace of nalwe herselfl 
and is it posuble that we sdiould not behold her august 
form rising and addressing us in the very same woids 
of tacit reproof with which our Lord addressed bis di^. 
mpks ? '^ Have I been so long time witkyou^ andt fftt 
have ye not known me? He that haiA seen me hoik 
seen the Father; and how say ye^ then^ SSumus tke 
Father?'' f ^ 

These reflections have been su^ested to me fiom 
contemplating the character of the age in whk]^ n^ -five 
as an s^ of philosophical inquuy • Men bx&, no^Iongw 
satisfied with surveying the outward appearmiees lof 
things ; they fdk»w native into her deqiest recesses^ 
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tnd, bolii in the material system and in the cdiirse ci 
buman aiffiiirs, tbeqr are eager to expicne those leading 
and general laws, 1;^ whidh mbny detached and a]^«- 
ftatty contradictory particubm may be ccHiiiected and 
Kconeiled. The atten^ fe great, my brethren, and 
wartli9f<^mm; wd the success which it has met with 
in eveiy department of bnman knowledge encourages 
him to proeeed* Yet why should it have happened, 
4lKit the nobler of all the occupations in wtiich the 
mind of man can be engaged, should ever be suspect- 
ed to have any alliance with the lowest and most de- 
gradiiig imagim^ion whieb he can form ; and why should 
dKMCwhose gmiit object it is to ducid»^ die fair volume 
of cieation, whHe, with one hand, they point to the 
0t6eT and wisdom which it displays, be supposed ca» 
paUe of iimni^ the vain and impious de^n to blot 
0111^ with the other^ ihe name of its graoious authc»*f 
Why (Should philosophy and religion, which are so 
oioaely jcMed, ever be imagined capaUe of disunion? 
or why should those who are foHowers of the one ever 
nms the patb which leads them to the other ? 

I doubt not that the popular suspicioii which pursues 
liie philosof^ieal character, is in a great measure to be 
ascribed to -the mean jealousy of narrow and bigotted 
Qpioaons; and I know that, in this couf^y at least, there 
are men, the purity of whose devotion is commensurate 
with the extent of tlieir science. It is, however, melan^ 
ehofy to reflect, that any foundatito slK>uld have been 
given lor so black a stigma on the philoaopl^ of our 
agei' that any i^ stars should have shot madly from thek 
ispheres," or that any name which the votaries of sci- 
ence repeat with gratitxide and veneration, should be 
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associated in our minds with the dafk ittipf^ssionH <»f 
impiety. It is sad to think that ** offences have come.^ 
^^ But woe to those by vrhom the offence cometh /" Thesfc 
prophetic words, my brethren, have, in our time*^ 
been fulfilled ; and in those bountries in which the vH^ 
vestigations of philosophy have been more prdddctive 
of pride than of piety, the fury of the sword is at l^t 
giving instructions which all the beauty and beneficence 
of nature had inculcated in vain. Driven out frMi the 
scene of his domestic repose, a wretched outo«6t ctti a 
miserable world, more than one ^^ dark idolater d[ 
chance" is, I doubt not, at this hour raising his eye to 
heaven, and crying in the bitterness of his soul, ** shsfW 
lis the Father.'*^ Our day, my brethren, is not yet 
come ; and may that paternal arm which has hitherto 
been held over us, still cover our heads with its pro* 
tecting shield! Yet the decvee may have^gone forth, 
and the hand- writing may already have appeared upon 
the wall. — ^^ Jfiou^ tooy hast been weighedin the balance^ 
and art found wanting. " 

These reflections call upon us all to be saious. They 
call upon those who are advanced in life to root out 
from their minds every sentiment or opinion which 
may oppose itself to the knowledge" of God, to open 
their hearts, and to contemplate, with renewed s{nrits, 
that mighty display of wisdom and love which every- 
where surrounds them. If they have not yet known the 
Father, these reflections call upon them to kiiow him 
now ; and they send them, not to any hidden fountain 
of knowledge, to any dark inquiry, but to that book of 
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.nature wUoh is open to every eye, and which many are 
00 curioiis to explore. Parents are called upon to im- 
press the principles of piety on the hearts of the young; 
to ^^ ghom them the Father ;^^ and while they supply 
tfaem with the means of instruction in every branch of 
Ubera^ knowledge^ to .point out to diem those traces of 
wisdom and benevolence in nature, of which all science 
is foU, and without the perception of which all science 
is uns^isfactory and dead. Teach, your children, to 
haveminds superi<Mr to that miserable folly which would 
represent religion as the refiige only of the weak and 
ignorant; show them, by ypur own example, and by 
Jhe example of Ae great a^idgood in every age, that it 
is the true source, of all. genuine dignity of mind. Be 
xtM too anxious about their success in the patlis of 
worldly ambitton^ or in the acquisition of extpiuU and 
fidlacioua . accompli^ments ; inspire thi^m, ^bove all 
things, with the love of God and of virtue ; " ghmv 
ihem the Father^ ami that wli s^g^ce th^m.^^ 
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ST. JOHN, xiv. 9. 

** Jesus saith unto him^ Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me^ Philip ? He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and hew 
sayest thoUy then^ Show us the Father P^ 

THE request of Philip to our Lord led me, my 
brethren, in a former discourse, to point out that reply 
which it might have received from the suggestions of 
nature, even if he to whom the request was addressed 
had not give the answer which you have now heard. 
^* Show us the Father (said Philip), anditsufficethusJ^^ 
Nature, as we have seen', might have replied, you be- 
hold him " wherever you Rve^ and movCy and have your 
being :^^ in *' the heavens, the work ofhisfingers^ the 
^un^ and the moon^ and the stars y which he hath ordain^ 
«/.•" in the earth, which he " hath founded upon the 
seas, and established upon the floods .•" in ** the beasts of 
the fieldy the fowl of the air^ and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas:*^ in " man, of whom he 
is mindful, and the son of man whom he* hath visited^ 
whom he hath made a little lower than the angels^ ana 
hath crowned with glory and honoUr.^^ 
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The answer of our Lord to bis disciple does not at all 
Supercede this general language of nature to all the 
children of men ; it is, however, a different answer ; 
and to those who sore accustomed to derive tlieir religi* 
ous impressions from natural appearances al(Hie, it may 
perhaps seem to'have been in a great measure superflu* 
ous. Yet it was a reply which many wise and good 
men of fcnmer ages had longed to hear, the anticipation 

of which had brightened the inspirations of ancient pro* 

* - 

phets and kings, and which we, my brethren, at thb 
hour^, when we are preparing to fall down and worship 
before the humble cradle of him who came into theXvorld 
to mre us, know, I trust, in what manner to prize, and 
to receive with thankfulness and joy, ^^ Jesus saith 
unto him^ Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
hast thou not knoivn me, Philip ? He thatjvith seen me 
hath seen the Father; and how say est thou^ then^^ Show 
us the Father ?" 

. It wiU not be expected, nor indeed would it be suita- 
ble tq the province of the pulpit, that I should take oc-> 
casion^ from these words, fio enter into any formal expo* 
sitkm t>f thcevidences of Revelation. It is impossible^ 
however, to neglect the opportunity which they a£brd 
me, of making some very general observations, which 
may be useful to those who'are directing their thoughts: 
to this inquiry. 

The leading ground upon which those, proceed who 
deny the authority of revelatioais, that it i^ unneces^- 
ry ; and that nature and reason can supply us with all 
the religioua knowledge which we require. Now, ad« 

« 

* Sieason. of Advent. . 
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mitting to those who maintain this Ofnnion, tint dbeie 
is nothing deficient in the intimations conoetaiiig God 
and his laws which we derive firom these sotivces, tbtao 
still occurs an important observation, which does not 
seem to strike them with the force whkh it deamrcs^ 
In considering the subject of religion, a material disttBC-* 
tion is to be made between what it appears to tis mag 
be eifected by the unassisted powers of the human mindf 
and what the history of maiAihd informs us Am 6een 
actually efiected by them. The namval evidences ci 
rd%ion may appear to us very clear and indbputaUe ; 
and yet we know that, not two thousand years agcv 
^lese evidences were very imperfectly discerned by pU-> 
k>sophers themselves, and that mankind in geneml were 
kivplved in the grossest darkness and idolatry * 

Supposing, then, that revelation added nothing to die 
religion of nature, it yet seems. to have been necessary 
for introducing into the world clear and just views of 
religion, at the time, and in the degree in which it was 
the intentioo of Providence that such views should prp^ 
vatl ;: nor,, certainly, have we any reason to su|^X)8e that 
men would ever have advanced one step in rational, 
opinions on this most impc»rtant of all subjects, if ClH-is* . 
tianity bad not opened their eyes, and rendered thenau 
sensible and ashamed of their foUy. Even admitting^ 
therefore, that reason and philosophy might possibly 
have led men to just notions of religion, diis s^ least is 
certain, that, in point of fiict, they never did so f and - 
that, till the ami of the Chrbtiaa revelation^ the priiv 
ciples of natural rdigion were ahnost as little imder^ 
stood, by the bulk of mankind, as the scheme of their 
future redemption. He, therefore, w4io spoke the words 
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of die tekt, may jusllj claim the prsds?^ diat irkile 
^se g^fts of heaven'ftikd to produce this fruit to tbe 
Wfiie themselves, be fii^t i^owed the Father to the great 
multitude of mankind. 

I do not, however, my brethren, rest the cause of 
revelanon here. I do^ that any description of men, 
the most etilightaied of the human race, can, tvith any 
reason, pretend to undervs^ue the i%ht of Ghristiamty % 
and the words 6i our Lord to Philip were not only> 
adapted to^ the capacity of the iinlettered individual to 
whotn tfa^ were spdken, but may, at this day, be ad^ 
diaaised, with all their origitud efficacy, to fhe best in* 
structed and most philosophical of the sons of met).. 
** Ih that hath seen- me (says our Lord) hath seen the- 
Fat her. ^^ A few iHustrations of tbe impc^^t of tliese 
expre^t5ns will^ I believe, fu% establish the assertion 
w4iich I have now made^ 

In the first place, then, our Saviour ** 9h<med the 
FatheTy^^ by eithibiting in human nature a model of 
divine perfection. It is here, potrabty, that natural 
religion is most obviously defective. Man feds that he 
ig unworthy of his Maker ; and cannot form to himself 
any distinct or satisfactory ideas of the Being to whom- 
be is eager to approach. Natoire, indeed, is grand and 
harmomcms, and refieets, at least from her great out* 
lines, the image of the majesty, and the goodness of 
Gtod ; bttt man is conscious iii^ himself of disorder and' 
corruption.; and (be ^^ still :miaU voiee^^ of iKiture is not 
heard amidst the earthqcd^es, the tempests, and the 
fii«9^1iid¥ lay waste the human niind. It is this feel-* 
ing which deftriy has gr/en birth to alt the extrava-' 
gaooieaof suficmtitim. Unabi0 to resist tlie ijcnpulse 
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which caHs iqpon him to bead before invisifaie power^ 
yet incapable, from lus own imperfisctions, erf* fwming 
any just conception of the God whom it becomes hkn 
to adcHie, man at all times, instead of exhibiting in him-^ 
self the image of his Maker, has represented the divine 
mture under the infinite vmety of images suggested by 
his onfm weakness, ignorance, and vices. Before, there** 
fore, he could become acquainted with God, it seemed 
to be necessary that he should himself appear in a form 
worthy of the Deity ; nor could the Father be revealed 
to him, while there was no exam|:de in human nature of 
^* that beloved Sotiy in whom the Father mght be XM0 
pleased.^* 

Here, then, revelation supplies us with a link which 
was wanting in the chain of religious truth, and without 
which religion cannot be rendered firm and indissolu- 
ble in the human soul* It is in the person of our Sa* 
viour alone, that the connection between man and his 
Maker can distinctly be traced ; that the guljdi which 
sepamtes the Creator from his imperfect creature is fill* 
ed up; and that man now feels the strong and unbrok* 
en chain which connects him with the throne of God, 
and the treasures of eternity. 

How necessary this bond of imion is, will af^)ear. 
clearly from the histuy of errors in religion, both in an* 
cient and modern times. The prevailing error of an* 
cient times was idolatry; which, as I have already ex- 
]pUuned,T0se evidently fi*om the indistinct and wander* 
ing conceptions of the divine nature at that time inci* 
d^nt to the mind of man. Christiatiity banished idohi- 
try for ever from the world; and this species of error ^ 
cannot now mislead those who dqiarifrQ«a the fivlh of 
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the Gcffipel. They are, howewr, liable to errors fu% 
as monstrous, and perhaps more pernicious, it seldom 
happens that those who abandon Christianity setde in 
any rational form of natural belief ; and, wh«i Uiey do^ 
their systems are invariably borrowed from that revels* 
tion which they pretend to undervalue; ThemelEm* 
choly history of the philosophy of our times, ho«vev©r, 
wiii inform us, that they much more freq^ientlyTmi into 
the thoughtless indiffbrence of scepdeism, or evai into 
the horrible perversion of blind and determmed atlieism. 
The bond of Christianity being broken, the mind is 
thrown loose to i^ own extravagant chimeras, and die 
pretender to philosophy now, no less than the savage*- in 
fi>rmer times, although in a manner more perverse and 
lab<»'k>us, loses sight of the Father. 

I know not, my brediren, whether, in these observa- 
tions, I have made mjrself completely understood ; the 
leading idea, however, upon which they proceed 'b, 
I believe, perfectly just,— that natural religion is de- 
fective, inasmuch as it leaves a wide and gloomy chasm 
between man and his Maker, in consequence of the 
imperfections and vices of the human character ; and 
that this chasm is filled up by the form of perfection 
exhibited in the character of lesus. The observations 
which follow are more obvious and familiar. 

Our Lord, in the second place, *' showed the JPa- 
^r'^ of mankind in his moral government. It is of 
the utmost importance for us to know, that the workff 
isr governed on the principles of jiistice, and that the 
greats Being by whom it is conducted, will finally ren« 
dcr unto every man according to his worths. The 
disord^s #hieh at i^esent prevail^ are not, indeed^ 
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wffioieirt to prevent a sotnid mind from Atifmei% tMs 
eondusion from the natural suggestions of conseactice^* 
and from the general appearance of the divine' admi' 
nistratioh ; yet doubts upon this subject may very iuti> 
tarally: inlervene ; and it is Wwthy of the Fisher dT 
Mien to give bis children more positive asAuvanoels 
that such is the rale of his government, I «^d not 
occupy your time with praving that this is most aiiu 
ply done \n the rei^on of Christ* 

In the last place» our Saviour *^ showed the Fatker*> 
fai his mercy. The mercy of God, we may suppots^ 
from nature, will be vouchsafed to all men who turti 
firom the evil of tl^ir ways ; but this, too, i^ doubtful ; 
and the trembling conscknee of the repentant sinner 
requires to be assured. Need I point cmt how adm* 
rably this is effected in the religionx^f the Master whom 
we serve ; how eager he expresses himself, on all oc« 
casions, to csdl in the wandefing into his f0ld ; how 
steady the Father is, he assures us, to fis'give and to re« 
'eeive on the firi^ symptoms of penitence ! The whole 
system of Christianity,' indted, is fcmnded upon this 
lungle idea. Repentance, and. its happy eflfects^ was tibe 
first doctrine which our Saviour taught, and the last 
doctrine, the efficacy of which he sealed with his blood 
upon the cross. 

Much more, rtiy brethren, might be added to these 
important discussions; but I must now leave the wbcte 
subject to your own meditations. The imperfect ob- 
servations which I have made are, however, I tmst^ suf» 
ficient to point out some circumstances in Chriatianky 
which ought to render it a subject of nrach more attes* 
tion than it is usual wkfa many to bestow upoa it In 
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the coiuM 1^'dieae obsaervaiiotis, J h^ve CQi^ned myself 
^tirely to geneml viewe, nor have I been anxioos. t^ 
iiold out any ione system of Ghiristian fadU;f as pseferablia 
to every other. It would he conducive, i believe, lo 
the interests of thear coninum faidbi, if, throwing asido 
aft p<mte of doiibtful disfniDation, Cbrbtians of ev^ 
dendminalion wotdd fix their eyes with undivided atten- 
tioti oti the great Ididiiig &ot wMch runs through aU 
their creeds, — that He in ^hose name they are hmpiized^ 
is the piUar of fire given them to direct their course 
through the ni^it and the wilderness of mortality ; '* fAe 
0un of righteousness^ who has risen with healing in his 
wings^^^ upon the darkness of their nature, — in one 
word, ^^ the Christy the Son of the living Gody whose^^^ 
and whose only, " are the words of eternal life J*^ 

In a former discourse, I took occasion to express my 
regret that the voice of nature should ever utter lan- 
guage which is not heard, or that any men, especially 
those whose reputation for science has bestowed upon 
them a character of authority, should fell under the 
possible suspicion that, in examining the works of the 
Divine hand, they can be blind to the discovery of Him 
by whom these works are formed. I now express a 
similar regret, that any of those whose names are distin- 
guished for letters or genius, should ever have written or 
spoken disparagingly of revelation ; and it is with a feeling 
of horror that I look to the fatal effects their wild and 
unthinking infidelity has produced in the world. How 
often, alasJ have they offended, not one, but many of 
these little ones ; and how often in our day, as in the 
hour of crucifixion, must he whom thty denied, have 
addressed his Father in the memorable words, " Father 

G 
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Jbrgive them^ for they know not -what they do.^^ Att 
I can add, my brethren, is to warn the young, that, 
while they read the writii^s of these eminent men, diey 
should be on their guard against the poison contained 
in them : calling to their recollection, that ^ ^ vnde is the 
gate^ and broad i? tite way which leadeth to destruction^ 
and many there be^which go in thereat ; but strait is the 
gate^ and narrow is the way^ which retumeth unto /{/^^ 
and few there be that find it.^^ 
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SERMON VIL 



THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 



ST. MATTHEW, ii. 11. 

** ^nd when they were entered into the house^ they saw 
the young child, with Mary his mother.^^ 

■ 

AT this season ^» my brethren^ our attention is 
naturally turned to the consideration of. those circum- 
stknces which the evangelists have rekuied reacting 
our Lord's nativity. They are few in number ; but it 
is impossible to imagine any more beautiful and in* 
teresting. How much solemnity in. the salutation of 
the h<Jy virgin by the " angel, who came unto her and 
said^ Hail ! thou . that art highly favoured, the Lord k 
with thee: blessed art thou among liomeii^ When she. sam 
him (continues the evangelist), she. was troubled at his 
sayings and cast in her mind what marmer qf salutation 
this should be. And the angel said unto^ her. Fear notf 
Mary, for thou hast found, favour with God. \And 
behold thou shalt conceive and bring forth a Son<, and 
shah call his name Jesus. He shall be greats and shall 
be called the Son of th^ Highest ; and the Lotd God 
shall give unto him the throne of his father David; and 

* Christmas. * 
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he shall reign aver the house of Jacob for ever, and ^ 
his kingdom there shall be no end, ' ' 

The vision of angels which appeared to the shep- 
herds at the time of our LfOrd's birth, is another circum- 
stance of inimitable beauty. *' There were in the same 
^untry shepherds abiding in the fields keepi^ vmtch ovpr 
their flock by night* And^ lo ! the angel of the Lord 
came upon them^ and the glory qf the Lord shone round 
about them^ and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them^ Fear not; for^ behold^ I bring unto you 
good, tidings qf great joy^ which shall be to all people >, 
For unto you is bom this day^ in the city qf Davids a 
Saviour s which is Christ the Lord. And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude qf the heavenly host 
praising God^ and spying. Glory to God in the highest p 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.^* 
. My text is taken from the ^ount of another inci- 
dent, not less striking than any of those already mention^ 
ed, and wbieh marks, perh^s, in still stronger colours,- 
the universal impcHtance of that event which w^s then 
transacting in the world: the accoant I mean .6f. the^ 
journey undertaken by the wise men from the casty 
k).saarclLof that. prince whose approaching birth they* 
had been taught to expec^t, and guided by tlie 8t|H*» 
which led theti> tm rejoicing, till it brought them to the 
jplac^ whf re be was found. 

\ Th^ beauty and ^oleilinity of these miracukius occur- 
ren^s are, greatly enhanced by the plain and homely 
^raeter of Jdne natural. appear^cea with which they aie 
OOQi^a^ted, and with which, at the same time, they m 
harmoniously combine. The mighty event which call- 
ed down an angel of God to visit the virgin solitude of 
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tfi6 dmigbter of David ; which brought the host of hea- 
ven to speak peace and joy to the simple innocence of 
sb^herda ; which interrupted the calm ^calations of 
the eastern sages^ and impell^ them to follow a miia« 
culous sign imo a foreign land; seemed, to all oat- 
ward appearance, to be nothing more than the birth of 
a child in some of the lowest circomstanoes of human 
fortune. " fFifsefr th&y were come into the house (say* 
the evangelist, speaking of the wisfe men); thetf saiv the 
yourig chitd; -with Mary his mother, *' 

It is possible, my brethren, that this simple and un* 
impo«tng fomi in which our S^vionr is first presented 
to'us, may operate with some mihds to the prejudice of 
hb religion: I shall, therefore, endeavour, in a very few 
words, to show that, on the contrary, it affords a strong 
confirmation of its truth; that it corresponds exactly 
with the wants and wishes of the human heart; and, 
finally, that there is a striking coineidence between this 
first appesurance of oor Lord, and the whole genius and 
i^irit of Christianity. 

" In the first jllace, then, ts it possibte that any tite^en- 
gcf from heaven could comebefoiie os in circumstances^ 
more completely ineons^tent with the supposition ol 
artifice' or imposture? *' fThen they latere come into the 
house^ they beheld the young childs vnih Mary his mo'^- 
ther.^^ What is there here to excite our most jealous 
apprehensoiiSi or to aflbrd a ground of suspicion to the 
ihost vigilant distrust ? Is it possible that, in this sim- 
ple domestic scene, the seeds.of deception should be 
sinking root? Was the mother mingling with her 
caresses the proud thought that her ton was destined to 
tead aftu* him a deluded woHd? m was the infant, while^ 
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he answered to her smiles, dreaming of the enterprise 
' which lay before him ? When we behold a dark-mind- 
ed prophet issuing from the depth of sditudes and de- 
serts, infusing a lofty enthusiasm into the minds of a bar* 
barous people, and leading them on to c(»iquest and de- 
vastation, we, who are beyond the ^here of the delu- 
sion, can at once affirm, notwithstanding the splendoui) 
of his success, that he owed it to hypocrisy and decep* 
tion. How different die scene here presented to us t 
It is humble, and makes no pretensions ; but it finds its 
way into our souls by the same passages by which truth 
is conveyed to them. When we are in the presence of 
'^ the young child^ and Mary his mother^^^ do not our 
hearts inform us, .that the God of truth is not far from 
us? 

In the second place, I affirm, that the very humility 
of this scene is the circumstance to which the human 
heart must be most attached, however it may disappoint 
some wandering irregularities of the imagination. When 
the children of Israel were terrified with those awful 
manifestations of the divine majesty which accompanied 
the promulgation of their law, their words were, ** Let 
me not hear again the voice of the Lord my Gody neither 
- let me see this great Jire any more^ that I die not.** This, 
my brethren, is the language of human nature. Encir- 
cled by the frailty of the flesh, man is afraid to hold any 
direct intercourse with the Almighty. It was then that, 
condescending to the infirmity of his creatures, God 
said to Moses, *** IwiU raise them up a prophet from 
among their brethren^ like unto thee^ and will put my 
words in his mouth.** What the heart desires in a divine 
instructor is, that while he has the words of God in his 
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mouth, he should yet be raisied from among his brethren 
of mankind. I need not inform you how remarkably 
this wish of the human heart is accomplished in the 
whole dispensation of Christianity, or how admirably the 
character and condition of our Saviour at all times cor- 
respond with the description of a prophet who, possess- 
tng the words of the living God, was yet subject to all 
the feelings and affections of a man, and was often se- 
verely ** touched with a sense of our infirmities.^^ I am 
only at present led to remark to you in what a pleasing 
manner this circumstance is corroborated by the little 
simple incident now before us, and the short glimpse 
afforded us of the infant y^ars of Jesus, while he 
was yet an inmate in the house of his parents, and be- 
fore he felt himself called upon to execute the mighty 
designs for which he was sent into the world. How 
beauti][ully is the awful character of a supernatural in- 
structor, softened down by these means to our hearts 
and affections ! Can we be afraid of approaching a child ? 

is there any thing in the house of Maiy which can ex- 

•J . - , 

cite our apprehension and alarm ? 

My third remark was, that there is a very striking 
coincidence between this first appearance of our Lord, 
and the whole genius and spirit of Christianity. It is a 
remarkable characteristic of our religion, that while- it is 
doing every thing for the good of mankind which can 
be done, it yet seems to be doing nothing. It resides 
in the hearts of the faithful, and silently influences the 
conduct of their lives. It flows in a quiet stream 
Uiroiigh nations and communities of men, and by an un- 
observed principle of improvement, refines and beau- 
tifies their manners and institutions. It is secredy, and 
by slow degrees, bringing in that ** better kingdom^ 
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wherein dweUeth eternal righteousness ;" and yet, to the 
eyes of the world, every thing seems to be proceeding as 
It had done from the beghining. With this gentle and 
unobstrusive form, in which Christianity at all times ap*- 
pears to us, the history of its introduction corresponds^ 
The miracles which then accompanied its progress were 
exhibited to those only who could feel their value. No 
vain display of prodigies interrupted the course of na^ 
ture and the business of the world ; no portents of terror 
shook the world at the descent of its Creator. When 
the eastern sages came with splendid offerings, in ex.- 
pectation of finding some royal babe, they were intro*- 
duced to the lowly dwelling and the humble group of 
the text, ** the young child^ with Mary his mother. ^^ 

Farther, my brethren, Christianity is the religion of 
love and mercy ;— and, therefore, its Author is first pre^ 
sented to us in the most amiable of all human forms. It 
is the religion of a pure and simple heart ; — ^and its Au^ 
thor first appears to us in the very shape and image of 
simplicity and innocence. ** Suffer little children to 
, come uTfto me (says he), Jbr of such is the kingdom of 
; heaven ;" — ^and he himself accordingly first comes to us 
' as a litde child. When the law was given to the Jews, 
; it was proclaimed with circumstances of terror corre- 
; sponding to the nature of the institution. The voice of 
God was heard from Mount Sinai, speaking from the 
thunders and lightnings. The gospel of peace springs 
up to us from the cradle of an infant !— I forbear, my 
i brethren, to pursue these reflections farther. Your own 
\ meditations will supply their deficiencies. Permit me 
\ rather, before I conclude, to suggest to your thoughts 
a few observations of a more practical tendeijicy. 



The Miihif!/ itf Ohrkt, ^^ 

Yq^ are QQW» theQi advi^ping to the contemplation 
^f ^ ^wm 9ltQgeth^ heavenly, and glorious, and joyful: 
00 other ihm the union of heaven and earth^-^^the d^i. 
)$cent of the Fif$t-bom from the bosom of his everlast- 
ing Father into the mortal arms of maternal love. You 
ai^ advancing ^o behold whatever is pure^ and simple, 
W^ wise among men, bending aroqnd the cradle of the 
in&nt Saviour ; t<^ behold the heavens opening, and a 
multitude of the heavenly host descending ; and to hear 
that jhymn of praise which has for ever encircled the 
eternal throne, now uniting to the strain of ** Glory to 
God in the highest ^^^ the welcome sounds of '^ peace on 
eorth^ and good will towards menJ^^ Such are the scenes 
of moral anid celestial beauty which the church is now 
disclosing to you ; and such the real magnificence, un- 
polluted by the vain additions of worldly splendour, with 
which, when she throws ppen her " everlasting- doors^'*^ 
you behold " the King of glory enter in^^^ 

Other scenes sy-e indeed behind. You must yet fo|r 
low your Sovereign through his triumphant sufferings^ 
and vjew him whep he is crowned only with thorns, and 
elevated in agony on the cross. These scenes you are 
shoMl to anticipate at the akar, and I pray to Qod th^t 
their iri^ence may be felt on every heart. The cross, 
joy brethren, will tliere remind you, that you have afflic- 
tions to endure, and sin;s to be repented of ; but it will 
reca} these reQollect]io.ns to your minds, accompanied 
with the powerful consolation, that one has gone before 
you who (Wiil strengthen you in all yoqr sufferings^ and 
*who has obtained fqr you ithe remission of your sins* 
P^rseivere, therefore, in your Christian profession? let 
n^t the cross of Christ be to you a ** stumbling-block^^^ 

H 
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or ^^ fooUshnessJ*^ When that scene of humiliation is 
over, you will again behold the glories of heaven un- 
veiled, and him who bowed his head for your sakes up-^ 
on the cross, again rising triumphsfnt from the darkness 
of the grave ; and you will hear his divine voice calling 
upon you to follow him, without terror or distrust, 
through " the valley of the shadow of death.^^ Follow 
him then in life and in death ; and when all these pre- 
sent things shall have passed away, and when time shaU 
be no more, you will yet reign with him through the 
ages of eternity. 

But it is not merely the church, my brethren, which 
at this time invites us to participate in its joys. The 
world, too, has joys of its own ; and they, I fear, com- 
monly gain the precedence' in our minds. Yet, at this 
auspicious season, there is one very beautiful link by 
which the church and the world are connected. You 
have it in my text. " When they were come into the 
housey they beheld the young childy with Maty his mo- 
ther.^^ Go, then, and enjoy the society of families and 
friends, the meeting of mothers and their children. Yet 
go in the spirit of religion, not with the thoughtless in- 
gratitude of man. Go as the children of God, and ac- 
knowledge amidst your enjoyments the hand from which 
they flow ; arid, when you look upon the countenances 
of those whom you love upon earth, breathe the secret 
prayer that you may yet meet and love them in heaven. 

One farther observation and I have done. The 
season which brings joy and gladness to us, brings 
suffering to many of our brethren. The poor, alas ! 
will too certainly be subjected to inclemency and hard- 
ship, while we are giving way to mirth and gaiety. Yet 
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you know, that he whose birth you now commemorate^ 
although bom a king, came not with the distinctions 
of rank and fortune : they who went to seek for him 
found him not surrounded with the splendours of roy- 
alty : they entered into a cottage, and found only a so- 
litary woman and her child. Go, then, my brethren, 
but go not to the house of feasting alone ; enter like- 
wise the dwellings of the poor, and seek there for " the 
young child, and Mary his mother. ^^ Bring forth there 
your gifts, and remember to your comfort, that inas- 
much ^^ as ye do good to one of the least of these his 
brethren^ ye have done it unto him.^^ 
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SERMON VIII. 



ON MAN AS A RATIONAL AND MORAL BEINC. 






JOB, X3t^ii. S. 



** But there is a spitit in man^ tmd the mspinaion xf^ht 
Almighty gineth tketn understanding.^'^ 

WHILE it is the object of some philosoplfical 
systems to degrade man nearly to a level with the lMXites» 
the sacred writings always represent him as ^^ iittie 
lower than the angels.^^ They affirm, indeed, that he 
has lost the original purity of his nature ; that he is 
corrupt and Men ; but this melancholy truth they never 
enforce with malignant triumph, nor make it the subject 
of indecent raillery. On the contrary, while they in- 
form him plainly of the misfortune attending his condi- 
tion, and of the incalculable evils of which it may be the 
cause, they console him with the account of those great 
exertions which divine mercy has made in hb behalf, 
and endeavour to make him keep pace with those es:er- 
tions, by elevating his mind to a sense of whdt he was, 
and by bringing before him all Aose traces of grandeur^ 
and excellence in his nature which still, however feintly, 
shadow out the image of God. " fFhen I consider 
(says David) the heavens^ the work ofthyjmgersy the 
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moM mid the stars, which tfum hast ordained, whMt is 
man that thou art mv/^fid of him^ and the son of man 
that thou visitesi him ? For thou hast made him a iittie 
hwer than the angek, mid hast trwoned him with glory 
and honour. Thou madest him to have domimon aver the 
works of thy hands: thou hast put all things under his 
J^t.^' 

in discoursing from the text, I propose, first, to as- 
sert the intief ent wordiiness of oor nature ; and second- 
ly, to draMT practical inferences from the doctrine'. 

Under the first head I shall consider man in tliree 
i4ews : as a national, a moral, and a religious beings 

*^ Thef^ is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth Mm understanding.^* How are we 
Dlhei^vise %o account for that superiority which man has 
acquired over aH the other ii^bitants of this ntx-ld ? 
Inferior in strengtii to marny^ passing a long period of 
weakness and infancy, how has this being been enaibted 
to protect himself from tfie fi?rocity of the lion and the 
tiger? and why are these animals fugitives in the woods, 
While he is llie lord d the earth ? What reason can 
we give but this, that while the animals fc^ow merely 
the Mipulaes of appetitfe, and walk in the unvarying road 
ef blmd imcinct, the mind of man rushes into firturity, 
and tbpms innumereble device l0r accomj^shing its 
dtlft>erate designs ; that, long befone^he oooasaon comes, 
it tos foreseen tfie fftan of conduct^ and has supplied, 
by ^aAlficial assistances, the defects of natural strenglii. 
Thus, m 4ie lowest reconditions of human society, there 
is always 'a maa^ted i»'e-eminence in man over the other 
anknais; i^ Mm t!here are at all times, however they 
may occasionally be clouded and obscured, indications 
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^ inventioo and design ; of a mind possesmig in some 
degree a creative energy, and so br resembling that 
sopreme Intelligence which devised the immense as- 
semblage of existences that icom^xne thb pro£g^oas 
universe. ■ " 

The effects of this power in man are by no means 
small and insignificant. Even in the savage state he 
builds lus hut; he subdues the beasts of the forest, 
and assembles about him many i^ple conveniences. 
While he is yet remote from what we call civUizadon, 
the native grandeur of the human mind shows itself in 
bold exertions of genius ; and, as he proceeds in his ca- 
reer, man constantly discovers new resources. Into 
whatever situation he is brought, he brings along vnih 
him a mind equal to it ; and the same creature that, oa 
his first appearance, seemed but ill qualified to contend 
with the other animals for a precarious subsistence in 
the woods, is afterwards seen to sit in the palaces of 
kings; to guide his adventurous prow across the ocean ; 
to make the earth render him the yearly return of his 
labour; to form enlightened plans of policy ; to regulate 
the deliberations of senates ; to count the number of the 
stars ; and to reflect on the workings of his own mind. 

Now, what is this power, the effects of which are at 
all times so much superior to the operations of odier ani* 
mated beings, and which, in the course of ages, seems 
to separate man firom the brutes almost as &r as fi*om 
the trees or from the rocks ? Is it a principle not dif-i 
fering in kind from their regular and constant instinct, 
although at last it produces these effects by some strange 
concurrence of accidents ? Or is it not rather, what the 
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text deckres it to be, ^^ a spirit in man., the mspiratian 
of the Alrmghty?^^ 

Going on the principles of natural reason^-^-what, in« 
deed, is it that produces in our minds a belief of the ex« 
istence of the supreme God, but the perception that the 
world which we inhabit bears strong indications of de« 
^gn and intelligence haying been employed in its for* 
mation? It is. because we perceive, in this beautiful 
world, some resemblance to the wOTks of our own hand$^ 
that we conclude it to be the contrivance of a Being in 
some respects like to ourselves. Our connection with 
God is' impressed on our nlinds by the very proofs which 
bring us a knowledge of his existence ; and we could 
riot know that there was such a Being, unless we tried 
his works by the scale of our own reason. 

Exaniine^ on the contrary, what our feelings are when 
we look to the operations of the lower animals. In their 
initiiicts we perceive, no doubt, much curious contri- 
vancc ; but it occurs to us at once, that the contrivance 
is ' not their own ; that it proceeds without design on 
their part ; and that, in fact, they are but a sort of ma- 
chines in the hsmds of a superior power. We immedi- 
ately, therefore, perceive that there is a part of our na- 
ture in which we bear no relation to them ; and in fol- 
lowing biit the proofs of the existence of God, we see 
that there is a part in his nature in which he must be re- 
lated to us. That part is reason and intelligence. To 
this principle we necessarily ascribe all the artifice and 
contrivance discernible in the order of the universe ; 
and we are conscious that this is a principle, which we 
oiitsdvcs exert in our most important actions, Thu3, 
from the consideration of his rational powers, man dis- 
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Qpvers one of the ties which bind him to the Father <^ 

nature ; one of the analogies which he bears tp the most 
exalted of all Beings ; one strong lineament of that 
divine image afier which he was originally formed. 

The same great truth will appear in a stUl more strike 
ing light, if we proceed to consider man, futherj as 9 
moral being. 

^ While the other animals follow blindly the impulse of 
^ipetite, without discerning the tendency of their ac* 
tipns, there is impressed on the tnind of man a rule by 
which he judges himself^-— <i sense of right and wrong 
in conduct, by which he becomes conscious that he is 
the object either of love and esteem, or of contempt and 
hatred. While he attends to this monitor within, he is 
strongly incited to take the good and honourable part, 
and to spurn at every thing which is unjust, despicable, 
and shameful. Whenever this ruling principle of his 
actions ot^ins a due force in his mind, man at iix^fs 
displays the most estimable (^alities> and is evidently a 
being to be in a high degree respected and loved* What- 
ever may be the real ca^e of the world in general, yet 
Ae many examples with which .history, or our own ob- 
servation may su{)()ly us, of men truly and greatly vk- 
txftous, show x^learly what human nafture is x^apabie of; 
whsrt admirable fruits it may bear; how many traces, 
m its moral capacity, it may exhibit of the workmanship 
of the divine hand. And these traces are not confined 
to any particular ages and countries ; but at all times, 
and in every regicxi, under all forms of religion and go- 
vernment, in savage and in civilized society, the naliiv;e 
^goodness of the huraaii heart has .had many opportuni- 
ties of di^laying itself. 
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Now, my brethr^y let us reflect on the very high 
dignity and importance of this part of our constitution ; 

■ 

how much it elevates us above the other creatures; 
how close a connection it forms between us and the 
Almighty ! Dp Hot our natural feelings assure us, that 
those qualities which are the objects pf esteem, of love, 
of reverence, are by far the highest and mo3t dignified 
qualities which any being can possess, and that, with- 
out these, all other qualifications are absolutely trivial 
and insignificant ? The moral attributes, therefore, are 
in fact those alotie iwhich command our real veneration 
in the divine nature itself; for whatever might be the 
intelligence or the power of the Deity, unless he were 
also good, we might, indeed, regard him with fear or 
wonder, but it is evident we could not reverence (x 
adore him. Reason and intelligence, accordingly, how- 
ever lofty and sublime a thing it may be, is yet truly ad- 
mirable and valuable only when it acts in subservience 
to moral goodness ; and a being who is capable of moral 
goodness, who has a sense of right and wrong impressed- 
on his mind, evidently possesses, or at least is able to 
acquire^ the highest and most excellent of all possible 
qualifications. 

Wl\at, then, can this p^rt of our nature be, other than 
'* a spirit in rnm^ tjie inspiration of the Almighty ?^^ 
How are we here exalted above all the other creatures 
around us, and what kind of philosophy is that which 
would pretend to account for our moral feelings from 
any thing which we possess in common with them ? 
How can we derive, except from God himself, except 
from the spirit which he has breathed into man, any 

I 
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feeling of those excellencies, any love for, or any aspira- 
tion after that goodness which indisputably constitutes 
his own greatest attribute ? Is not our relationship to 
the divine nature apparent in this, that we alone, of all 
the creatures breathing upon the earth, are capable of 
having any relish of those perfections which alone ren- 
der God himself the object of worship and love ? 

I should now proceed to consider man as a religi- 
ous being ; but this branch of the subject, and the prac- 
tical inferences to be drawn from the whole doctrine, I 
must defer tiQ a future occasion. I shall only remark 
farther at present, that mquiries such as those in which 
we have been engaged, are by no means inconsistent 
with the business of this place ; nor are the reflections 
in which wie have indulged in any respect contrary to 
the peculiar doctrines of the Christian faith. Although 
it is the great object of our religion to represent man as 
fallen, and as requiring his nature to be renewed, yet 
this supposes hun(ian nature to be originally good, and 
worthy of the divine care and protection. It supposes 
the vitiation not to be incurable ; and, therefore, it is 
highly reasonable, and of important service to reli^on, 
to consider what our nature is in itself, independently of 
the accidental corruption into which it is fallen. It is 
surely delightrul to turn our eyes from the actual vice 
and folly prevalent in the world, and to discover in the 
mind of man those fountains of wisdom and goodness 
which were originally placed there by his Maker, and 
which still remain, however the waters which have 
flowed from them may have been stained and poisoned. 
As St. Paul, speaking with triumphant exultation of 
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his apostolic mission says, ^^ I magnify my office^^"* so, 
I believe, it is the part of a good man to magnify hb na- 
ture ; and the higher estimation he forms of that, the 
more will . he regret all those failures in his own con- 
duct, which bring disgrace on a work at first so admira- 
bly framed* 



SERMON IX 



ON MAN AS A RELIGIOUS BEING. 



JOB, xxxii. 8. 



" But there is a spirit in man, and the inspinition of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.^^ 

IN discoarsing on a former occasion from these 
words, I called your attention to two striking views, of 
human nature, and contemplated the dignity of man as 
a rational and moral being. As possessed of reason^ 
he claims a decided superiority over all the other in- 
habitants of this globe, and carries about with him a 
principle which bears an affinity to that supreme Intel- 
ligence from which the universe itself proceeded. As 
endowed with moral perception and sentin^nt, he is 
capable of acquiring qualities the most estimable and 
amiable ; and exhibits traces of that goodness which, 
in its perfect form, we ascribe to God as his most 
glorious attribute. In eaeh of these aspects, therefore, 
we discover the connection between man and his Crea- 
tor, and are prepared to say, with Moses, that ** God 
made man after his crwn image. ^^ 

There is still another feature of our nature, my bre- 
thren, in which this lofty relationship is still more strong- 
ly expressed. The connection not only exists ; but it 
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is felt : man has not only received understanding from 
the inspiration of the Almighty, bui he knows that it i» 
8o; and he is prompted by nature to lift up his thoughts 
to the contemplation of that great Bting who conferred 
upon him so high a pre-eminence* It is here that we 
find in the mind of man something inexpressibly sub* 
lime, something that elevates him far above all that is 
little and perishing upon earth, and connects him by the 
ties of the heart with the eternal Ruler of the heavens. 

This principle it is which distinguishes us from the 
lower animaldc, even more than our reason or our moral 
perceptions. In their operations, something like reason 
may perhaps at times be found ; and if not moral feel* 
ing, yet kind affection ; but religion is. the grand pre- 
rogative of man. He alone, of all the creatures which 
inhabit the earth, lifts his eye to heaven ; and while he 
deigns not to h(dd any intercourse with the beasts of 
the field, he yet thinks it not presumption to address 
himself to the unknown God. Wherever man exists, 
there, too, you will find religion. You will find states 
of society ici the lowest and most abject condition, as 
fer as mental improvement, or the comforts of life are 
concerned ; but wh«« will you not find the worshipper 
and the temple ? 

In vain have some sceptical reasoniers endeavoured' to 
ikitow a cloud over this beautiful fact, by collecting into 
one view all the follies of Buperstition; and thus at« 
tempting to sh<Dw that the religion of man is rather a 
proof of the weakness than <rf the loftiness of his nature. 
The e:ctravagancies of superstition are indeed a perplex- 
ing scene ; and it minst be owned, ttiat the vices and 
ibUles of man have shown tliemsclve^ as frequently in 
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the midfit d[ his religious sentiments as in any other 
part of his character* Yet the perversions of religion 
ought never to be treated in a light and careless strain ; 
thqr are rather objects of pity : or^ if any thing like 
scorn should be sq^^pUed to them, it ought to be mingled 
with that deep indignation and regret, with which the 
strong colouring of the prophet Isaiah exposes the ido- 
latry of the nations, 

" They thai make a graven image (says he) are aU 
(^ them vamiy^ and their delectable things shall not pro- 
fit^ and, they are their cram witnesses; they see not, nor 
know, that they may be ashamed. Who hath formed a 
God^ or molten a graven image that is prqfitable for no-^ 
thing? BehohlaU hkfelktws diaU he ashamed: and the 
workmen they are qf men: let them all be gathered to- 
gether^ let them stand up: yet they shall fear y and they 
shaU be ashamed together • The ^th with the tongs^ 
both worketh in the coals^ and fashkmeth it with ham* 
mersy and worketh it with the strength <ffus arms ; yea, 
he is hungry^ and his strength fmleth; he drinketh no 
water y and is faint* The carpenter stretcheth out his 
ruhy he marketh it out with a line^ he Jitteth it with 
planes^ and he marketh it out with a compass, and 
maketh' it after the figure qf a man, according to 
the beauty of a man, that it may remain ha the house. 
He heweth him down cedars, arid taketh the cypress 
and the oak, which he strengtheneth for himself, 
among the trees of the forest ; he planteth an ash, and 
the rain doth nourish it. Then shall it be for a man to 
burn; for he will take thereqf and warm himself ; yea, 
he, kindleth it and baketh bread; yea, he maketh a god 
and ivorshippeth it, he maketh it a graven image, and 
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Jalleth dorum thereto. He bumeth part thereof in the 
Jhre ; with part thereof he eateth flesh ; he roasteih 
roast and is satisfied; yea^ he war meth himself and saith^ 
Ahay I am warm, I have seen the fire. And the residue 
thereof he maketh a gody even his graven image : he 
Jalleth dotvn unto it, and worsf^ppeth ity andprayeth 
unto ity and saithy Deliver mcy for thou art my godi 
They have not hn&Btm nor understoody for he hath shut 
their eyes that they cannot seey and their hearts that 
they cannot understand. And none considereth in his 
hearty neither is there knonvledge nor understanding to 
sayy I have burnt part of it in the fire; yeay cdsoy I have 
baked bread upon the coals thereof: I have roasted fiesh 
and eaten iV, and shaU I make the residue thereof an 
abomination ? shall I fall dorwn to the stock of a tree ? 
He feedeth of ashes : a deceived heart hath turned Mm 
aside y that he cannot deliver his souly nor sayy Is there 
not a lie in my right hand?^^ Is. Chap, xliv; 

No doubt, my brethren, however degrading it may- 
be, this is but too true a picture ; and man, unenlighten- 
ed by revelation, instead of dkcovering ^^ the invisible 
things of Gody whichy from the creation of the worlds 
are clearly seen, being understood by the tilings thai are 
mojtky'^^ man has at all timi^s " changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
many and to birdsy and four footed beastSy and creeping 
t kings. ^^ Yet, whatever may be the cause of this error, 
wlidther his ignorance may partly excuse it, or the qor- 
ruption of his naUire may necessarily infuse into all his 
conceptions of the Deity something that is debasing, 
and trivial, and low ; — however we are to account for ' 
such superstitious delusions, still it is plain that man must 
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find a God ; aiid if a ** deceived heart hath turned him 
iiside that he cannbt deliver his soul^ nor say. Is there noi 
a lie in my right Jmnd?''^ he will yet rather fall down to 
the stock of a tree, than want an opportunity of giving 
scope to the religious sentitnents of his nature. 

In fact, tKerefore, the histories of human superstition, 
Although they contain many indications of the inability 
of man to work out for himself any regular and consist- 
ent scheme of religion, without assistance from above, 
yet prove more strongly than even the best constructed 
systems of natural religion, that he Is by nature a. re* 
ligious being ; that, in the lowest and most degraded 
condition of savage life, he yet hears a voice whith calls 
him to worship and adore ; and where is the wonder if| 
in the perplexity of his thoughts, he should rather be- 
lieve that the object of his devotion was to be found io 
the wind, in the earthquake, .or in the fire, than in ihe 
*^ stiU smalt voice^^ Which speaks from the majestic hart 
mony of nature? Were religion only to be found as it 
is discovered by reason, there might be iiome pretext 
for saying tliat it is a beautiful invention of philosophers ; 
but when we discover it in eyery sbapQ ; . iterating in 
some measure wherever human beings exist; twisted, so 
to speak, with the cords t>f their hearts ; what can w^ 
conclude, but that it was originally interwoven with 
these by him who formed them ? 

Here, then, likewise, my brethren, we perceive " the 

sp^t in many the inspiration of the Almighty :^'^ a spirit, 

iixleed, clouded and obscured, struggling tvith dark* 

nbss, and fettered by sin, yet aiming at lofty things, 

' and striving to regain some glimpses of tliat divine 
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form, which was accustomed to walk with man ^hile 
yet in the garden of primaeval innocence*. 

* These observations were suggested to me by the following pror 
found and eloquent passage in* Mr. Stewart's ** Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind," for the length of which I need 
make no apology. After quoting some passages from Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Stewart proceeds as follows : << What is the inference to whid^ 
^e are led by these observations ? Is it (to use the words of this 
ingenious writer) that the whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inex- 
plicable mystery, and that doubt, uncertainty, and suspense, appear 
the only result of our most accurate scrutiny concerning this sub- 
ject? Or sliould not rather the melancholy histories which he has 
eithfbited of the follies and caprices of superstition, direct our atten- 
tioiii to those sacred and indelible characters on the human mind, 
which all these perversions of reason are unable to obliterate ; like 
that image of himself, which Phidias wished to perpetuate, by 
stamping it so deeply on the buckler of his Minerva, " ut nemo 
4lelere possit aut divellere qui totam statnam non imminueret.** In 
truth, the more striking the contradtclions, mid the more ludicrooft 
the ceremonies to which the pride of human reason ha» thus been 
reconciled, the stronger is our evidoice that religion has a founds^ 
tion in the nature of man. When the greatest of modem phiioso** 
phers* declares, that << he would rather believe all the fables in the 
Ijegend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is IJirithout mind ;** he has expressed the same feeting whidi 
in all ages and nations has led good men, unaccustomcdto reaaom- 
iikff, to an tmpHcit feith in the creed of their in&ncy ; a feefing 
whii:h affords an evidence of the existence of the Deity, incompara^ 
bly more striking than if, unmixed with error, and undd)a8ed with* 
superstition, this most important of all principles had commanded 
4hc universal assent of mankind. Where are the other truths, in 
the whole circle of the sciences, which are so essential to hmnan 
^Bppinesji as to proctfre an easy access, not only for themselves, but 

* Lord Bacon, in hifl Essays. 
K 
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Upon thb subject I will only remark farther^ that, as 
a religious beings nian assumes a character of import- 
ance to which no bounds can be placed. When his 
thoughts rise to the contemplation of God, he is like- 
wise led to anticipate that .continuance of existence 
in hinciself which he necessarily ascribes to the Deity. 
Reason might be doomed to perish ; virtue itself might 
be lost for ever in the dust ; but faith looks beyond 
mortality, and beholds scenes of grandeur and glory 
opening before its eye, which have no termination, and 
are darkened by no cloud. I am sensible, my brethren, 
that I cannot do justice to this lofty feature in man, thi^ 
part, of bis nature which indeed ^^ covers him with ghry 
0nd hmour*^^ I leave it, thereforei to your own niedi% 



for whatever opinions may happen to be blended with them? 
Where are the troths so venerable and commanding, as to impart 
iJheir own sublimity taev«ry triffing memorial which recals them to 
our remembrance; to bestow solemnity and elevation on every mode 
of exprassioQ by which they are conveyed ; and which, in whatever 
scene they have habitually occupied the thoughts, consecrate every 
object which it presents to our senses^ and the very ground we have 
been accustomed to tread ? To attempt to weaken the authority of 
«uch impressions, by a detail of the endless variety of forma which 
tl^ derive from casual associatioDs, is surely an employment uh- 
onitftUe to the dignity of philosophy. To the vulgar it may be 
amusing in this, as in other instancesy to indulge their wonder ^t 
what is new or uncommon; but to the philosopher it belongs to per- 
ceive, under all these various disguises, the workings of the same 
common nature ; and in the superstitions of Egypt, no less than in 
the lofty visions of Plato, to recognise the existence of those mor^l 
ties which unite the heart of man to the Author 6f his being."-^ 
Ekmenta ^ the FMldao/rhy qf the Human iliinc/.— 'Second £d. p. 
368—370. 
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tatiolis, and shall close the whole subject of discourse 
with some reflections of a practical tendeocy. 

First, then, I address myself to the young, to those 
who, iathis seat of liberal education, have perhaps been 
lately engaged with inquiries and studies which have 
enlarged the capacity of their minds, and opened an un* 
limited range to the natural freedom of their thoughts. 
To their ardent eyes have been unveiled the secret 
laws of an orderly universe ; and they have beheld, with 
equal admiration, the magnificent fabric of the human 
mind^ From such studies, conducled as they hitherto 
h^ve been, they must have arisen with no mean impres- 
sions of the dignity of that intellectual nature which 
could thus be employed ; and their own experience must 
have toM them, that there are speculations which the hu- 
man undersitanding can reach, and which yet seem 
adapted to a being but *' a little loiuer tfmn the angels J*^ 
Let thqm, therefore, retain these exalted, feelings^ and 
conduct all their future inquiries with a bepoming reve- 
rence for the nature to which they belong. The advice 
is not unseasonable ; for I believe it will be discovered, 
that all those monstrous perversions of opinion with 
which. the present times abound, may be traced to this 
vamty of individuals^ whOtforgettii^.,tlieii: real dignilgr 
as men, have sought for a despicable celebrity, by start- 
ing out from tlieir species, and affecting some sort of 
private and incommunicable perfection of intelligence. 
Frona this source, especially, has flowed that torrent oi 
decla^iation and folly which h^s been poured, put on the 
subject of reUgious belief,, a subject with respect to 
yirhich it is certainly the duty of those .who have oppor« 
tunity to "j&roiv aU things ;^^ but it is still more their 
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duty, to " holdfast that which is good.^^ In such itf* 
quiries the young naturally attach themselves to those 
in whose wisdom they can confide ; and it has unfortu* 
Dately happened, that the champions oi infidelity in bur 
age have had something specious and liberal in their 
manner : 

But all is false and hollow, tlio' their tongues 
Drop manna, and can make the worse appear 
The better reason— —for their thoughts are low. 

In the second place, the contemplation of the high 
rank which man holds in the scale of beings, ought t& 
make us all more deeply sensible of the value and im- 
portance of Christianity, which has brought immorta- 
lity to light, and has made all the future prospects of the 
human race correspond with whatever is great in theif 
theirpresent condition. 

There is a voice in every breast which assures us> 
that we are formed after no mean model ; that man does* 
riot occupy a common place in the theatre of nature 3 
and that there is a spirit in him superior to that of the 
beasts which perish. Corresponding to this natural im« 
pression, the revelation of Christ informs us of lofty 
things. It tells us that the only Son of God took upon 
him the nature, not of angels, but of man j and that, 
after having lived and died for the good of his brethren 
of mankind, he opened up to them the gates of immw* 
tality* These, my brethren, are great discoveries ; yet 
they arc discoveries which we are prepared by nature to 
receive. They are discoveries of boundless beneficence 
in God ; yet of a beneficence which man has at aH times 
experienced, and which, in these revelations, fi4s only 
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completed a work which would otherwise have appeared 
imperfect. Be it our part, therefore, to embrace, with 
thankful and believing hearts, those glad tidings of 
salvation ; and, fixing oiic eyes on ** the author and 
finisher of our faith^^^ to behold exemplified in him the 
real greatness and dignity of man. 

Finally, let us remember, that although man is made 
" but a little lower than the angels ^^^ he may yet fall into 
the lowest degradation ; and whether we look around 
us, or into our own hearts, let us be aware that we shall 
too often see and feel corruptions which are unworthy 
of the nature tvhich we have received. . One thing, and 
cme alone, can reduce, and has reduced this lofty^ nature 
to the basest condition :— Not poverty, not disease, not 
deaths'—but siri» If, then, we would in any degree se- 
cure the honours of our being, there is one eicertion in 
ii^hich we ought strenuously to labour,— the exertion of 
virtue. This* is our true occupation, that which ci all 
c^ens is suited to a being whose spirit is the inspiration 
of the Almighty. " PFTiatsoever things^ therefore^ ate 
true, whatsoever things are honesty whatsoever things 
are just y whatsoever things Ore pure, whatsoever things 
arebfveh/y whatsoever things are of good report; ifthef^ 
be any virtue , and if there be any praise , think on thfse^ 
things-^those things which ye have both learned and re- 
ceivedy and heard and seeny do, and the God of peace 
shall be with you.^^ - ^ 
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!^ And hath brought life and immortaUty toUght through 

the gospd.^^ 

FROM these words it is not meant to be inferredv 
that, independently of the gospel, men have no intima* 
tions of a future state, but only that these intimations 
are dark and obscure, and that our Saviour brought this 
important truth into full light and certainty. On a point 
of so much consequence, it is useful to collect proofs 
from every quarter, from natural reason as well as from 
revelation; and, indeed, it m only by comparing together 
those different sources of information, that we can justly 
appreciate the value of that knowledge with which Chris* 
tianity has supplied us. 

Let us then begin with the light of nature, and see 
how far it will lead us to the sublime conclusion, that 
we are immortal beings; that this life is but the pas- 
sage to another ; and that the grave, with all its horrors, 
is the gate which opens on an eternal world. 

Consider, first, the universality of this belief; that, in 
spme shape or other, it is to be found among all na- 
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tions ; that men have always looked beyond the tomb» 
and have never been able to reconcile themselves to the 
notion, that death was the eternal termination of their 
existence. Whence this belief ? How should so pro- 
digious a supposition have fastened itself so closely to 
the mind of a being who is only of yesterday, and who 
to-morrow may be laid in the dust ? What is there in 
fhis span of life, which pould thus lead us to presume 
on an eternity ? From a scene which promises so little^ 
whence should those mighty expectations arise ? 

In vain will it be said, that man is at all times chi- 
merical ; that his imagination is ever stretching beyond 
the real state of his condition ; that he hopes and fears 
he knows not what ; and that no regular conclusions can 
be drawn from the extravagant opinions into which he 
runs. Man, no doubt, is subject to many illusions pf 
the fancy, and perhaps seldom sees any truth clearly 
and as it is ; yet it is a maxim of the wise, that no opin* 
ion can gain a steady and po'manent footing in the hu» 
man mind, which has not some foundation in reality, 
with whatever errors it may happen to be mixed, Ac* 
cordingly, the universal belief of men is considered to 
be a good argument in proof of the existence of God, 
although, no doubt, the most extravagant and foolish no* 
tions have in all ages and countries connected them- . 
selves with that belief. The truth is^ that all opinions 
which refer to religion point at something so &r above 
the condition of man in thb world, that it is impossible 
to conceive how his attention should ever have been at 
all turned to sucb speculations, unless it were from the 
voice of nature speaking within him. How should a 
haing who begins in weakness and childhood^ who pass- 
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es his best days in toil and anxiety, and who^ ^M^f 
decays in, old age,— how should such a being ever li^ 
his thoughts to the great overruling Intelligence, whose 
'^ncea^ing watchfulness regulates the government oT 
worlds ? How should he carry his presumption so far, 
as to believe that he shall participate in that eternal ex; 
istence which he ascribes to God f The human imagi- 
nation is indeed extravagant ; but if this opinion were 
not founded in nature and truth, it would be such a 
pitch of extravagance, Aat it could never have derived 
the smallest plausibility from the most beautiful colour- 
ing of the most fanciful poet. How, then, should there 
be *' no speech nor language where its voice is not 
heard?^^ 

But, secondly, this opinion, that the soul is immortal^ 
does not .rest merely on a vague and unaccountable be^ 
lief; there are many circumstances which strongly coa- 
firm it. Man perceives that he has faculties greatly 
above his condition here. The great epds of humaii 
existence in this world might be answered by the ope- 
ration of those instincts which belong to the brutes. 
Tl>e low^r anipals live, continue their species, taste of 
the enjoyments which life a$^rds, and then sink quietly 
into the dust from which they were taken. Why should 
man have the faculty of reason, if this part of his nature 
is destined to perish ? What are the mighty operations 
in which that faculty is employed here, that could not, 
in n^any instances, be performed more fully by the in- 
stincts of the Idwer aninials ? They all know the ii;e- 
thods of acquiring their food, of forming their places of 
shelter, of defending diemselves from their enemies, and 
every thing be»cte^ that is requisite for their well-being. 
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Mtn know9 none of tho$e d)ings from nature, but i$ 
gifted with a power by which he acquires that km)wledg^ 
for himself* Yet he feel* that this power is much more 
important in itself than in its ejects, and that none of 
the uses to which he can now apply it are adequate to itB 
extent and capacity. He feel$ that he h in possession 
of a feculty to whose operations his iancy can set no 
bounds, which is adapted for every part of the universe 
equally with this world in which he exists at present, 
and which he cannot conceive doomed to perish, as long 
as the universe itself is under the guidance of reason* 

But the principal argument which has at all times led 
men to the'belief of a future state, has been founded on 
the observation of the imperfect distribution of rewards 
and punishments in this life; of the misfortunes to which 
the good are subjected, and the frequent prosperity of 
the wicked. No one who believe^ in the existence of 
a supreme Governor of the universe, can entertain a 
doubt that virtue is agreeable, and that vice is hateful to 
him ; that he loves those who persevere in die ways of 
righteousness ; and that he looks with abhorrence on the 
workers of iniquity. It is therefore reasonable to ex* 
pect, that he will reward the one, and punish the other ; 
that the righteous will be exalted to honour, and that the 
wicked will be brought low and debased. There are, 
in the present course of God's providence, many intima* 
^ons that such is the pleui of his proceedings : tlie good 
are certainly even now happier than the wicked, and are 
also, for die most part^ more certainly and substantialljr 
prosperous ; but sttU ^re are very great exceptions to 
Ais general rule ; and one thing is evident, that there is 
nevor ao exaet proporti^i t;ibserved between a iQan'^ 
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merits and his fortune. Nothing, indeed, can be cleariir^ 
than that the present life can, in no way, be reckoned a 
state of retribution. A state of trial it is, and frequendy 
the virtue df good men is tried with great severity ; but 
if there is no future state of retribution, the trial would 
be in vain. This observation naturally suggests the be* 
fief, that in this world we see nothing more than the be- 
^nning of the divine government ; that the evils per- 
mitted to fall on the good are designed to try their faith, 
and to strengthen their virtuous habits ; while the ad^ 
vantages enjoyed by the wicked are merely delusive, and 
will not at all exempt them from meeting at last with 
the punishment which is their due* 
; Suppose the present life to be our.all, and certainly the 
higher exertions of virtue have no adequate motive. It 
would be sufficient to live with that deceilcy and atten- 
tion to character which are necessary for our peace and 
security among men. A man who would give up any 
pleasure, or worldly good, for ^e sake of virtue, would 
be a loser by the exchange. Or, granting that virtue 
is always in a great measure its own reward, yet why 
should a good'man suffer any thing? Why should not 
a marked distinction be made between him and the 
wicked ? Why should the good ever have grounds for 
complaining, with David, " that they have cleansed their 
heart in vainy and washed their hands in innocency ; for 
aUday long have they beenplagued^ and chastened every 
morning ?^^ — Why should they have occasion to be 
** envious at the foolish^ when they see the prosperity 
of the wickedy^^ that " they are pot in trouble as other 
men, neither are they plagued like other men; therefore^ 
pride compasseth them about a^ a chatHy violence cover ^ 
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cth them as a garment ?^\ And what ' oAer explana- 
tion can be given to this strange appearance in the 
administralion of God, except that which the psaknist 
declares that he found? ^^ When I thought to know this 
(he says), it was too painful for me ; until I went into 
the sanctuary of God: — then understood I their endm 
Surely thou didst set. them in slippery places ; thou ca^ 
edft them dawn into destruction ! How axe they brought 
into desolation as in a moment ! They are utterly con- 
sumed with terrors. Nevertheless ^ I am continually with 
theCf thou hast holden me by my tight hand. Thou 
shalt guide me with thy counsel^ and afterwards receive 
me to glory. '^^ 

In confirmation of this argument, the fe£|rs of bad 
men and the hopes of the good are circumstances of no 
inconsiderable weight. In the midst of the greatest 
MK)rIdly prosperity, and while^ there are no grounds^ of 
apprehension from men, why should it so frequently 
happen that a bad man has no peace of mind ? Why 
diould he fear where no fear is ? Why should consci- 
ence take the alarm when every thing conspires to lull 
him into security ? A great crime may be committed 
so secretly, that the perpetrator shall have no sort of 
reason for apprehending detection. Why, then, may he 
not live out his life in quietness; and when death at last 
comes to release hiip from the world, why should he not 
' sink into th<& bosom of the earth without apprehension 
or dismay ? Why, but becsuise he feels that his guilt 
has not been hid from every eye ; that One has seen it,, 
irom whom alone it v^as of importance that it should be 
^ concesded ; and that the stroke of death will not termi* 
nate his exisfenee, but will send hun trei^bUng ink) the 
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presetTce of his Judge ? This dpprehen^oii alone cdn 
aocoutit for the intolerable agonies trhich xcompmy 
itemorse. When a bad man isr seized with tlm appre^ 
henston, he then feels, like Cain, that *^ Ms punishment 
k greater than he can bear.^^ Hence it is, that exam- 
ples have been found of men who, pursued by the ter- 
tots of conscieflee, have openly declared to the W(^d 
crimes which would otherwise never have been dis- 
covered; and have submitted to punishment in thid 
world, with the secret hope that their guilt would thud, 
in some measure, be expiated in the sight of Heaven. 

The hopes of good men, under the greatest depres- 
sion of outward misfortunes, point likewise at this great 
truth. When a good man is forsaken by the world, 
and is subjected to the miseries of poverty and the loss 
of friends, he still finds something within which brings 
bhn consolation. It is not merely a good Conscience^ 
but it is hope founded on a good conscience. He has an 
internal-asdurance, that however melancholy his present 
condition may be, there yet is something good in store 
for him. This hqpe enables him to bear up, and 
carries him in triumph through the storms of the world. 
Whence is this hope ? is it a delusion, or is it an a8« 
surance fVom one who cannot lie? 

Such, my brethren, seem to be the observations 
which, in all ages of the world, have led men to con- 
clude, that their existence does not close with the pre* 
sent scene of things. To some these observations may 
appear quite satis&ctory, and that the subject did not 
require any ikrther light to be thrown on it; but to 
others they may appear to be merely presumptions, 
and, after all, not vety strong* If they do not strike the 
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mind in a peculiar manner, their force may not be per- 
ceived. There was, therefore, still room left for a reve- 
lation on this important point ; and such a revelation 
has been ma(le through the gospel. The evidence for 
the truth of our resurrection, founded on the gospel, is 
extremely simple. It rests on the assurances of our 
Saviour, confirmed by his own resurrection from the 
dead. To these points I will beg leave, on a future 
occasion, to call your attention. 
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" jind hath brought life and immortality to light through 

the ^ospeU^ 

IN a former discourse, my brethren, I brought 
into one view some of the most striking observations 
which have, in every age, led men to conclude that their 
existence does not terminate with the present scene of 
mortality. To some, perhaps, such observations might 
seem to be of little value, since we are now happily in 
possession of a much surer ground of confidence upon 
this point than the unassisted light of nature can sup- 
ply. Yet it is at least a pleasing meditation to contem- 
plate the mind of man, even in its rudest condition, an- 
ticipating in some degree those sublime truths which it 
was left for the gospel clearly to reveal ; and it must be 
grateful to the Christian to hear the sound of that voice, 
which has everywhere cried in the wilderness of the 
world, " Prepare ye the way of the Lord^ make his paths 
straight. ^^ 

It is in this view, as something preparatory to the in- 
formation afforded us by revelation, that it is chiefly in- 
teresting and important to examine the natural evidences 
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of our immortality. There is, however, a prejudice to 
M^ch such an inquiry ms^ sometimes give rise, which 
it shall now be my business to obviate. The inquirer 
iiito the proofs of natural nelson may perhaps be so well 
satisfied with the result of his investigation, that he may 
tibiink it of little impculance to search' farther, or to ex* 
amine the pretensions of any particular revelation. As 
this is a prejudice which not unfrequently leads into a 
very wide field of error and delusion, I believe it will 
not be a useless employment to trace the &llacy which 
lurks under it. 

In the first place, then, admitting, what I am much 
disposed to believe, that the evidences of our immorta- 
lity fi:om reason are fitted to produce the highest degree 
of conviction on the minds of those who will candidly 
weigh them : still the philosopher ought not to judge of 
men in general from himself, or suppose that a revela- 
tion is unnecessary for the instruction of the human 
race, because it may be so to a few individuals. The 
natural sentiments of all men, indeed, point to son^e state 
of existence beyond the grave ; and you can never 
banish from the human heart the hopes and the fears of 
futurity ; but, except among a few inquirers of deeper 
reflection than the rest, these sentiments exist only in a 
rude and untutored form ; and men will cling with 
eagerness to every source of information, true or false, 
by which they may be rendered more satisfactory and 
distinct. 

Thus we find the religion of the gr^eat body of man- 
jkind to be always somethbg ^more than their natural 
sentiments, and to consist, in all appearance, rather of 
what they are taught, jthan of what they fe^l to be true. 
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It is in {his manner we may account for the wondflrfiil 
progress of superstition among men» and for the rea^* 
ness with which every story, however snonstroiis and 
extravagant, b listened to, that seems to give any insight 
into the mysteries of the unseen world. Nature^ Wtt 
deed, prompts men to look beyond the grave ; but ahff 
carries most men no farther than the desire» aod leaves 
them to found a fiuth which th(^ must have, not upon 
the conclusions of reason^ hut upm any pretension or 
imposture which is thrown in their way. 

Now, my brethren, is it unreasonable to suppose that 
the Father of men should take pity upon the mighty 
multitude of his lAtional creatures who wander ^^ oi 
^leep hiwingyio shepherd^^^ and that he should give them 
an instructor from himself to lead them right, when of 
themselves they cannot but go wrong ? If it be said, 
let the wise instruct the ignorant ;^-i^alas ! have the vciBi» 
ries c^ human wisdom any pretensions by which tfa&|r 
may enforce belief? and has it not, in all ^ges, been 
found, that the only instruction to which men will Ibten * 
on the lofty concerns of other woiids^ must seem to 
come from wisdom superior to that of man ? The an* 
cient philosophers and kgisl^ors were -frequcndy oblig. 
ed to pretend that they possessed commutticatiiMi with 
Heaven ; for they knew well, that more than a nudrtal 
voice vms rec^ired to enforce the profoaod truths of 
immortality. 

But, secondly, my tNrethren, may we not be permiti* 
ted to su^)ect that, upon this head, philosophers some- 
times deceive themselves ; and diat the fiuth which they 
place in the doctrine of immortal lifey however firmly it 
may rest on arguments from reaaon> is yet not a litdb 
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sitp{Hir<^d* in tbeir minds by principles of v^ttcb they 
are not so well aware. The most pious of the heathen 
pMosophers did not shake off entirely their belief in the 
superstitions of their age, but were led often to tfainK 
and feel like the least instructed of their countrymen. 
Among all the^ follies of the superstitions which sur- 
rounded them, they were yet wiUing to believe diat re- 
vefailions had been given to the human race ; and they 
scarcely were arrived at so much confidence in the con- 
elusions of their own reason as not to wish at least thirt 
some revelation might be given. If there is really any 
man in modern times, who, without i^ith in' Christianity^ 
still possesses a firm conviction of his immortality, I 
will ventore to affirm, that the faith of that man is sup- 
ported lin no small degree by the existence of Christiani- 
ty everywhere around him ; and, if he saw not the mul- 
titude going to the house of God, he .would have less 
assurance than he now feels, that there is an eternal 
house to which all the true worshippers of God will one 
d^go* 

What are jrfiilosophers ? Wise men , certainly, if they 
are really philosophers ; yet they are but meny and, 
like others, subject to doubt, de^ondency, and error. 
Will reason do every thing fcH* them ? Does it leave no 
rocrni for the appreheilsibii of mistake ; and, on a point 
which involves sodej^ an kiterest, is it not of impor* 
tance ^^ to make assurance doubly sure?" In truth, 
my brethren^' it seems to be the intention of Providence 
that, ^pon this great subject "bf religion, no man shall 
take it upon him to say that, by the mere force of rea- 
soUi he shall reach any station much higher than is pos* 
sessed by the surrounding multitude oC his feUow>afea» 
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tuics; tlMH he shMH ever have w(f. aomd pnrtraise t» 
suppose himsdlf aixivc the neces&ii^ of divioe instrac* 
tion; or that he shaU say with impunity to the Mssf 
High, *^ / jie#i(r not from thee my addUion ta tbeUgbt^ 
my awn mmd.^' This age has exhihitedt what no sue* 
ceediog age wUl forget, the melancholy consequoices 
^dUoh. have fallowed Qxmi this proud iodependeuce of 
upderstanding, among melD too of no commooi sagaci^ i 
and we have beheld the ttemeadous speetade, of geni« 
ua and science beginning with the disbelief of revela* 
tion, and not settling in any sound system of natural 
£uth ; but gradually obUterating from the bum^n heavt 
every sentimoit of piety, and bringing nothing in its 
st^d but the coldness of sceptical indifference, or the 
mmistrous perversions of determined atheism. 

In the third plaoe, my brethren,. I remark ths^:, upop 
^is subject, men reqube more inforHiation ibm of the 
mere &ct of theh* immort^dity 4 Of itself imm<Mtidity is 
scarcely to be wishedt unless it is accompanied with the 
prospect of happiness ; and there are some circumstan* 
ces in the present coadition of man which cloud the 
prospect (^ futurity to the eye of nature, l^he very cir«^ 
oumstance of death t|u<Mvs a shade npon the scene be- 
yond the grave ; ai>d a doub)^^p.j^fsts itself to the mind 
of unenlightened men, how far .the state of being to 
which he |s hastening b a condition to be 1 desired? 
The vulgar opinion Qf the state c^ the soul after death, 
prevalent in the heatiben wwld, was by no means a 
pleasing one ; and the spirits of the departed, instead of 
being advanced to a higher sphere of existence, w^e 
con^nonly supposed to look back with regret on the en* 
joyments whidi they had left behiiKl in this- world. 



Men of tivoragbt and rtA&ti&ah; kukai^ nal^iMlmH 
difierent ^rd a troer canceptssir, «id m^htcdieet^ ffbm 
cont em p h rttog* the attributrfs of Odd^ ttfit^ in the trntfted* 
state of beifig to wtiitih thsy wem adtlmdrigy thow trhcn' 
perfohiied wc# tbek pah here^ woiild be Stated tn^ s- 
higber sc^te* Yet wbor are go^ ami tirhat sdfevviaitMfr 
drrto be made fer/diid fi'aibitedatid ifnj^fftodc^sfiMi^ 
to. the b^t imif f ^ And tnuart ibe*iHdUBti be iMid^«M# 
to despair f Mmi they W atatifibtfiMi >bf die itim^y Itf" 
Cbd, asiinettas-by die pride nf birtiUin inftmef fo fW 
pitis{)ect to beafibided thewof grace Aftd pardon' t ShaA 
liRir assuranoe be ttode to ^ {icrtiilteM^|i»ery tbatlMrtMi 
wiA bei'eeeWed^^aaid, dttaritit^ogh be'8b6nidib»id(sri^ 
1^ Bindy miist'cbn^sfeiiBCf cDntinaeto wnify*h\tn hf^S^ 
redui of Ms fortrm iiiiefuldes^^TlMe, my bredil^ 
dira question to ^Ush ^msi^ttsA fiSM6^ 4X0^ Mikef M 
aoooraie ie^^ mm at Imst aidSeiem «o ikt}^ Hi^ ie^I^^ 
ing« 0f thd'hi«^.< l^h6 t$iN iHett tiVpii»Ss6if^f6^mb 
asstii^M^es to^k^ep th^lr lieipe«i »0m iMAtig pmi&sH^W! 

consciousness of their many infirniitleii; Mid (h6'MifirKt< 
]f%, penitent tefngg Inr iSoH^'prdiAise, l^oiiid surfe fll<^dge 
of forgiveness. • ' ■ {'- ■'-.'•' •- '"-''• jr>.;: 

y 8(i(^}y^ Ihaf}^ 1^ lh#d^k Q§Midon'1l^'iv1ii6h^^6a^ 

by Ifiittlftr'on'tMs iftipomnt ifkivfityi fet us ftbw eic- 

«n^e ' whiEC %Iit has bedn tHMKHi- upon !^ yy the 
g(l(sp^.> ' /.:*!i ' * -.1. './;. 1/ - -.^i fT;. ; • 

WHe#\f^^lljJi*Jtei6 the r^cdrfe of ouW^WltgWnr tht^ 
gmfft^)^ 1»*ich preieiW^ itself it6 blir iri<fW*» fHfe %*. 
{teamftd<y«f ^ffi^llfekistrart^ Withouif«lif ^^tc^. 

fwm coiieeatn^eiWy ^d^e^se^ ftfims^lf to" (he i^c^ df ht^h 
widittitf Vdtee of auth<4rltj^, artd Speaks to aertiaS t6 iht 
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ohiidfCfi of Gad/md ii^ heirs of immoitditjr. We see 
)mn, mthi..tbe:mii6t ' winning condescension^ > opening 
Ihese sttUime VpnA^R jto every descrip&Mi of men, preach- 
^g the gospei. to'tbe poor, and calling upon every ho- 
man being to listen' to* this single lofty view -of his na-. 
tore. "We hear him ctalfing upon all raankiixl to aban* 
dcHt' iheJTr follies and' superstitions, their own dneams and 
ii9Vieotes (m Chdaulagoetof religion^ and to eoiiae to him, 
i|lid"he Will condoet Cfaem right! Do we not at once 
perodve; vasf bmthren, thM liiis is the teacher whom^ 
fmmkind must fbUow ; that it is he who; must lead the 
bumM race ; tand that, however, he may be rejected and 
demised byf<some^ who.^^ltaimthemselvts'Wise, yet that 
})0M but'hei'Canr guide andvoonditct thet.multitiule.of 
TBHtn i\ Do we , not iaither we, that be has guided many 
$Q|i6. ^ufid daogMim jn^lo thi^^ay of rtghteotisness ; and 
afe .^hfirf not those jtn i the t4(iwest stations of life> who, 
frop hip in8tr4}piM»9^ hav^ sftiainediioUer and more eie*. 
vflied wisdom th^ iS'^ be^^nd in all the aohods of 

human philosophy^ .. ; 

Wttle the doctrine^ pf our Saviour are so simple; 
that they are level to die apprehension of .4he least in* 
structfd .oC'the hitfQan yase, they are at the santt> time 
sosi^U^e, that ther;mqs^ cnl^htened jr^^innotconeeive 
any thf^ beyond ■, jdiem^ : {The highest ai|d ptirest views 
of human reason Ins doctrines confirm, and confirm 
t^m, ^without, any addition of sii|>^rstil^(i» d^usbn. 
They fq^/a; point to whie^all the reafuonings* c^ men 
on thoi^rlf^fty sufajecta ms^ fix and adhme, ;and which 
may pr^li^t, the opinions of the thoughtful. and'inqui- 
sitive from beii^ carriedjabout by ^^ every wind (^doc-^ 
trine.^^ 
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Bat) my brethren, die moBt striking areumsCnce in 
the system of Christianity is its tcmdescension to all te 
fears and aH thefrdilttes^rf oar miture ; and here it comes 
with a'' fdrce atid energy which every heart must fee^, 
and whi(rh no uoderstondiag, that is not Uindrd, can 
overlook. To the pmus-^ aiid sioctire, uriiose huoittily 
niay<yet:be overpowered withf the prospecls.of fiituie 
gfaryy and' who fear;to lift'thek mortal visbnto the bias- 
mg dk-dne of .^ernity, — idie'Sairiour of oiankind ^xtaks 
with the voice of die.lqndeat eaoouragevnent, md^^as- 
stuicB themi thittinbis '*^ ^Fktiter^s hoike there^ttre^immy 
iaangkms ; and-that he htlSgane t^i prepare a pktee for 
lAeij»v*'-«f«*To^the^BiMner,.wb69e consetenee b heavy ^ la- 
dcn^.dii&'isame Ucased^ peratm addresses hknself in ac« 
oentS'Of ^ the tenderest.coopipsasicmi and bids him come 
toluiA^aBd'he^wiU giver* htm test; Ai;e these assttrances 
not sufficient? Ooe^the ainiier. sttll; doiubt of forgive- 
ness, >aiid tSremblein the pm»ice,'6f hb \God? Then 
Idt hiih look to^^tArJLam& x^iMrA ttuu «imr; V tothe.of^ 
ferifig Wfaidi God has pi^vMed for himself v ^ him yAio 
promises fer^voiess, bkecTmg to assure him that he is 
forgiven! 

Most somediing more yet be done ? Does the cham- 
ber of death atHl took sad, and do our hearts fail us for 
fear, when *we see all men entering in, and none coming 
oat ? Does he who came to lift our eyes above morta- 
lity sleep, too, in the grave ; and did we trust in v^in, 
** that it was he who was to redeem Israel ?^^ No, 
Christian', thy hope has not been vain ! The grave could 
not detifin the Captein of diy salvation. ^ ^ Death has had 
no dominion over him.^^*^^* He has ascendedup on high^ 
leading captivity captive ;'' and now, in the fulness of 
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faith, iliou imyst aajr, << Odeath^ when is thyHing f 
gfave^ where is thy victory ?*' 

Such, my brethren, tm the Mipendotis tmtbs whick 
ye hare now been coDtemplating i Such is ^' the lifif 
and immortality which to you have been brought ta light 
through the gospdP* Medilato upon dieae things, itt die 
lull assurance of fiuth i f^Ofry in your Chriatiin profess 
sion ; aUd, ivhenyou call to lilind the muhitudea oC your 
fidk>w-<:reatUr68. who still ^^ M in darkness^ and ik dw 
shadow qfdeath^'^^ aoknovidedgt, with gratituddy how 
gr»tly you have been ble^fia^ ^^ whom the Day -spring 
Jtrom on high hath visited:?^ #h6 hsw been breugiht 
into '' theJbUi^^ and ^' whdt have heard the Voiedoftlk 
shepherd;^* and ^^ seeing thai alt theM present thingfis 
shall be. di^seHwkli xconsider wkatmannbr of persone:ye 
ought to be in all holy converseiumand godUHses ;^^ yftm 
hare received the ptnmiBt^. ^^ iuwJkiavens and a rmm 
earthy tOhereih dwetleth right^mstiess*^^^^^^ fFhereftnrmt 
behoedf skiing that ye biiA,firsiiehihingSybed^inti 
that ye be fi/uni of Odd^.in pepeei rOMoat tpot^ and 
Uamtle^4^^ . :• '^ • 
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SERMON XII. 



ON THE RfeSURREC-nON OF THE &EAD. 



r 

» 

^^ jind he said unia me^ ^on afman^ am tke$e bmes Svef 
And I(m9Wer0d^ Lard Qody- thou knawest.^^ 

* 

I KNOW pot, my brethren) whether, in tht 
whole volume of seripture, there is a {massage of more 
astonkhiiig sublimity « than tliat of which these wwda 
form a part. 

*^ The hand of the Lard (says the prq>het) wm9 upon 
me^ and carried me out in the Spirit of the Lardj and 
set me down in the midst of the valley which wsts/idlqf 
bones ^ and caused me to pass by them round about ; and^ 
beholdf there were very many in the open v^ffay ; andj 
hy they were very dry* And he said unto me. Son of 
man, can these bones live? And I ans^ered^ O Lord 
Qod^ thou kn&wost. Again he said unto me^ Prophesy 
upon th^e bones^ and say unto them^ O ye dry honesj 
hear the word of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord God 
unto the$e bones^ Behold^ I will cause breath to enter into 
yaUf and ye shall live ; and I will lay sinews upon you, 
and wHl bring up fiesh upon you, and caver you with 
_ skin^ andpu$ breath in you, and ye shall live, and ye shall 
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know thai I am the Lord* So I propheA^ as I w0S 
commanded; and as I prophesied^ there was a shaking j 
and the bones eame together^ bone to his bone. And 
when I beheUt lo^ the sinews and the flesh came upon 
them<, and the skin covered them above ; but there was 
no breath in them. Then said he unto me^ Prophesy^ 
unto the windj prophesy, son of man, and sa^ to the 
wind. Thus saith the Lord God, Come from the fmr 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
matf live. So I prophesied as he commanded me, and 
the breath came into them, and they lived and stood up 
t^n their feel, ^^ exceeding, great army^V 

It is 00 long time, my brethreo, sinos we were caUed 
upon to contemplate tbat life and immortality wUch our 
Lord brought td light through the goapel, when he rose 
in trima^ from the grave, and became *\the flrst 
fruits of them who^ sleep.^^ We shall soon h^ called 
upon to <x>ntemplate his ascension into heaven, wha-e 
lie now sits at the right band of his Father, and makes 
intercession for his faithful people. These are lofty 
truths, with which, from our earliest ye^rs, we have 
beoi familiar ; but, perhaps, from that very circum" 
stance, they frequently fail to impress our minds with 
the deep feeling which naturally belongs to them. We 
" have heard of them by the hearing of the ear;^^ we. 
believe them to be. true ; but while our understsmdings 
may be convinced of their truth, our hearts may often 
be unaffected by them. The world, with its scenes of 
magnificence; activity, and enjoyment, occupies our 
eyes, and intrudes into most of our medkalions ; and we 
can. scarcely be prevailed upon to imagine that th^re-is. 
any thing substantial in those stupendous scenes which 
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lie b^jond it. Widi a view tocorreet these {ntjudkscs, 
it will not, I believe, be a usdkss employ meiit to fol- 
low the prq>bet into the (hrk scene. <rf bis meditations ; 
to contemplate with him the cheerl^s termfKiation of a 
temporary being; and when all mortal hope is at an 
end, and when the world is shut out from our thoughts, 
with hira to fix our eye on those prophetic rays which 
brighten the gloom, and which visit with ^' the Day* 
spring firom on highy^^ even *' the valley <^ tie "shadeim 
of death.'* 

^^ The hand of the Lord (says he) was upon me, oik/ 
carried me out in the Spirit tf the JLordy and stt me 
doiffnin the midst of the valley which was fidl of bones^ 
and earned me to pass by ^kem round about; andibehold^ 
there were very many in the openimUey; and, hi they 
were very dry,^* The opening of the descriptioOy my 
brG)2ii«n, presents a picture which we are.naturally aVersis 
to contemplate ; we fly from it into the scants of dis^^- 
:.tion r^ the harp and the viol are in ourfeasis;'' and. yi^e ' 
lailfk to banish, in the transitory enjoyments of our bm^ 
the '&|dbodings of its final close« There are'times^ 
hosiFever, when ^' the hand qf the Lord is upon usj^^ 
and.when the most' iboughtless of us are ^* carried. out 
in the S^nrit of the Lords and ai/^.set down in the midst 
<f the vaUey which is fuU of bones.^^ We ai« . MUed, 
perhaps, to foUow to tlie grave the, parents whom we 
wnerated and loved ; the companions of o^r youtfa> ox 
the partners of our affi^tions, drop down in the da^t be« 
fore us ; ev^n the buds of infancy are nipped, ^ni those 
new afiections, which seemed to carry us forward iAto 
a long fiiturity , are suddenly crushed in the moiAeat of 
their formation* We then wUlingly &it down with tht;. 

N 
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prophet ^^ in the midst of the imUey whwh is JuU qf 
bones*^^ We hem* the wind sigh through the grass 
which COVE'S theiB ; we rabe our languid pye$» aod fix 
tlietn on the monuments qT mortality ; we ^' pass by 
them round about ;^^ the worldi with all its splendour, 
and toil, and gaiety, vanibhes from our sight ; and w^ 
are drawn, by an irresistible impulse, to ccmtemphte^ 
with undivided attention, the gloomy scene, in which 
ail we have admired or valued here must iuevitabljr ter« 
minate ; on the ^* very many banes in the open vaUey^^'* 
deprived of every principle of life, and beconie ^^ very 
dry.'' 

In these moments of mekmehQly thought, wh^n ^il 
the ocoipations of men seem insignifibcant, and fot no 
end ; when the labours or the enjoyments which fiU Up 
the space of our ^* few and evil daysy^' seem only to 
deceive us with fiilse hopes, or to give us a taste of hap-^ 
piness which must ^ecUly pass away; when the beauty 
of oreadon itself is lost to us, and the sun which shines 
above our heads seems only to ^^ light us to the tomb;" 
what, I beseech you, is the only inquiry which we are 
anxious to make, the only information we are willing to 
receive ? The voice which spoke to the prophet is thep 
heard to .speak in every human heart, and to utter the 
words' of incalculable import, ^* Sen ffnum^ iHin these 
bon^ tive ?'' The reply to this solemn inquiry will not, 
iu' that hour, my brethren, be the careless trifling of the 
sophist. The lofty mind of man will not then stoqp to 
play tricks with its own ingenuity; but the eye of nature 
will be raised to heaven, burning throi^h its tears, and 
the voice of the heart will cty akxid to the Father of 
existence, suid will seek from him tlie knowledge of the 
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deatbyof mmi, •' O Lard God, thm kmtvesV^ Ikit 
gtooni of the grave is iiHa darkness to thee; thou breath, 
^t into m^R the breath of life, mA thou takest it awa} ; 
tiiou akine canst tdl Whether his being may be renewed! 

It is> thus we may interpret the reply of the piophet ; 
and it is in this maniier that light begins to break in- 
upon the obscurity of ** the vaUey ivhkh is JuU qf 
bones.^? With what gratitude are the first rays of tliiat 
celestial light then hailed ! and how eagerly does the $oui 
apply fix stili farther iHumination to that living source* 
whence done it can flow ! How many doubts atid mi^ 
givii^ are dispelled, when the God of nature is once 
fiiirly recognijced ! and, when the appe«il is made to him, 
how wiUingly does he insinuate the pi*o[^ecy of iimn(»r- 
talityi 

^^ jigam he said unto me (continues the prophet), Pro- 
phesy upon these bones^ and say 4mio them^ Thus saith 
the Lord God unto these bones^ Behotd I wiU came breath 
to enter into you^ and ye skaU tive.^^ The same words 
of prc^faecy which were at this tin^e heaid by Ezekiel, 
were likewise heiird by many wise and good men of ih^ 
heaithen worlds who, Kke him, wandered in tlie Spirit of 
the Lord through the valiey of bones, and from th^ 
eheerless scene of desc^ation, were, like him, prompted 
to lift the eye of faith to the Father of their beings 
Whenever the wonds of faith were uttered, " O Lord 
God, thou knowest ;" whenever the material veil was for 
a moment raised, and a glimpse viras oaught of the et^r- 
nal throne of God,-.^en the rays of prophetic hope 
dawned upon ^* the shadow of death ;^^ and nature her* 
self, independently of immediate inspiration, could fere- 
tel the rise of the immortal form of man from the sleep 
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of the grave. The eyid^mces arising firomdie attributes 
of God; from the dignity <^the human mind; from the 
analogies of nature, then crowded ki wMi an increasing 
force ; and even in diose dark ages, which *^ the Day-^ 
spring fibm on high had net visitedj^^ could assume the 
high tone and firmness of prophetic i»suiance« It isthoa 
delightful to find, that in no age of the wOrld did God 
leave himself without a wt^ess ; »id that the loAiesI 
truths of religion rose» as if of their own accord, in the 
minds of the contemplative, from amidst the very hor^ 
rors which seemed to bury and overwhehn them. 

'* jind as I prophesied there was a shakings and the 
b6nes came together^ bone to M» bone.^^ I will not, my 
brethren, trust myself to repitet the astonistung descrip* 
tion which follows ; when the visions of prophecy as- 
sumed the appearance of present reality ; when the 
prophet at once beheld what before he had only imagin- 
ed ; when the dead were mis^ up in multitudes around 
him ; and when an ** exceedmg greai army^^ rose from 
the *^ dry bones.^^ It is more impoitEint for me to say, 
that what this vision was to him, the Gt»pel of our Lord 
is to us ; that, to the Christian, tlie prophetic hopes <^ 
^nature assume the evidence of reality ; that in his hours 
of meditation in ** the valley which {sJkUqfbenes^^^ibt 
truths of his religion speak from the silence of the grave ; 
that he then seems to bear the Captain <^ bis salvaticm 
calling to the four winds, and bidding the earth give up 
the accumulated dead of ages, and to bdioMi ^* the ea> 
ceeding great army of the faithful^^'^ which, from Ae 
east and from the west, fix>m the north and from the 
south, shall obey the call, and shall foUow their leader 
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into those manuons whicii he: has. sdready gone to pee^ 
pare for them. 

The allusion ho^ made to the gospel ^pjpear& indeed 
to.be d)vious and striking. ^^ As I prnphmed^'^^ says 
Ezekiel — at the very moment when the eye of man was 
amtiois&ly turned towards his iuture being; when the 
cootein{dative and the pious .were es^rly accumulating 
4he evidences (^ th^ immoit^ity, and were rousing up 
every principle of faidi, he who obtained a victory over 
the grave, wag^t this great truUi dbvious even to sensi: ; 
and wherever his foUowcra carried the g^ad tidings of his 
resurrection, die day«sprmg fiom on h^ was immedi* 
ately shod al^oad over many action which had ^^ satin 
darknessy and in the shadow qf death.^^ 

It is thus, my brethren, that I have endeavoured once 
more to lead your attention to the loftiest and most in* 
teresting troth of religion. There are times, we see, 
when notfaittg short <^ thk truth can give the slightest 
interest to the human mmd ; when tiie sun loses its 
light, and all naUire is dead and gloomy without it; 
^nd when the only consolation the heart can know is 
conlfuned in the ^answer to the solemn question, ' ^ Son 
of manican these bones iwe?^^ The answer to that 
question is found by those only who listen to it in the 
spirit of tbeXord; who, in the lowest depth of their 
afflicti<m, or.ia their gloomier meditations on the iate of 
man, can y^t li& the eye of hope and of piety to the 
Father of nature; s^, while thejr own thoughts are 
dark^can yet say to him, ^^ O Ijo^d Gody thou knawest.^^ 
From minds thus prepared^ my brethren, all the doubts 
of nature, or^9f a vain philosophy,. will speedily pass 
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avmy ; die lights oF reason will iUumimiAe their path ; 
and the stronger beam of revelation will, even novr, seem 
to disclose the celestbl life and immortality which are 
lurking unperceifved for a time under the ** mantf dry 
bones^^ in the valley of death* 

If there are times when this lofty doctrine alone, can 
afford us a gkam of comfort, there is no thne in which 
it ought ta pass entirely from our thoughts* There is 
in ikct no time of our mortal existence in which we are 
not passing through " the ixUktf 'Oihichis/uUqfbones.^^ 
We are now treading Upon the bones of our fathers; and 
the feet o£ our children witt soon pass over ours. Is 
this, a world then, my brethren, which ought to claim all 
our afftxtions ? Is it meet that our " abiding city^^ should 
be beire ? and, instead of pursuing without cea&ing those 
advantages which must terminate here, shall we not en- 
deavour to tread in that path of ^eady goodness which 
leads so surely into a brighter and an eternal abode f 

This path is found without any difficult or perplexed 
inquiry, by hkm who will seek for it in the spirit of the 
Lord^ and will here, too, say with the prophet, '* O 
Lord Gody thow kmnvest.^^ Even those who are dead 
in trespasses ^nd sins, thou, O Lord God, kTiowest how 
to restore* To tliis m(H^l resurrection the prophet ^t 
last alludes, and thus closes the profounddoctrine which 
he had unveiled* 

'* T/fen he said unt0 me^ Sdn ofman^ thtse bones are 
the whoh house of Israel: behold they say^ tmr bones are 
dried and our hope is lost; therefore prophesy andsaynttto 
them^ Thussaith the JJord Gody Behold^ O my peopk^ I 
win open your grave9y and will put niy spirit in you, and 
ye shall live. Then shall ye know that 1 the Lord have 
spoken it, and have performed it ^ saith the Lord.*^ 
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SERiMON Xm. 



THE TEMPORAL ADVANTAGES QF CHRISTIANITY. 



KPHESIANS, IT. 8* 



*^ Wheref&rehe saiih^ Whm he ^^ended Up tmkbgh^ he 
led cfspftidtp^ capiiue^ (Mdgaee g^s uhfomeh,^^ 



TH£S£ widitls, my brathren, express viery beau- 
tifully the nature of those biesj^ngs whidi faaw bam 
conferred <^ the humnn race by the Skm of Ood; 
** fFhen he a$cended»p on high^ he led eaptioitycup^ 
tive;^^ be rescued men from the bondage^ of sidand 
death ; overcame the rulers of the spiritual darkness of 
this world ; and dpched u{> that new aiid Hiring wa}% by 
which the pure 4n heaort may draw near- to God^ as chiU 
dmn to an indulg<mt parent*. 

It is to the<?»icluding words of the text, however, that 
I wisii at present to confine. }HHtr attention. ^' Heg&vt 
gifts unto men.^^ The aposde elxplains imiftediately lo 
what kind of gifta be refers : ^' h» gwue^ som^ a^^tles^ 
and some prophets^ and same evangelists^ end seme pas- 
tors and teachfrs, for the perjeoiing ^tJkelsamtSf for 
the work ^ ska mmsiry^ for ike edififing ^tke'bodjf <^ 
Christ: till we^idliome in. tlfe unity' ojTt he Jait/^ and qf 
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the hmwledge qf the Son of God, u$Uo a perfect man^ 
unto the measure of the staJture of the fulness ofChrist^^^ 

The extraordinaiy providence of God, in the early 
progress of the gospel, naturally attracted the peculiar at- 
tention of the apostle. The spirit of God was visibly 
moving upon the face of the waters, and dividing the 
light fix)m the darkness. The beauty of the moral world 
was now breaking forth into view, and the great Parent 
of all was seen looking upon it also, and beholdii^ it to 
be very good. The mind of the apostle evidendy la- 
bours with the mighty scene that was before him ; and 
here, as in many other passages of his^ writings, he seems 
incapable of finding words to express the magnitude of 
his conceptions. It was his lot to behold the in&nt 
church ^riking root»— 'the grain of mustard sec^ thrown 
into the earth. He saw the hand of him who planted it 
pouring upon it the dew of heaven ; and his prophetic 
eye looks forward to the time when it should become a 
great tree, and the birds of the air should lodge in its 
branches. 

It was impossible, therefore, in thoie times, to avoid 
perceiving the constant presence of Christ with his 
church, or to overlook the gifts which he was so liberal- 
ly disusing among men. But now the case is differ- 
ent : the religion oi Jesus ' has long been established ; 
the miraciiious gifts of the spirit have ceased ; the tree 
has become great, and the birds are now lodging in its 
branches. The object is in fiict greater and more stu- 
pendous than it was in the days of the. apostle, but we 
naturally give it less of our attention. The magnificent 
arrangement of the heavens,, and the beauties so liberally 
scattered over the face of the earth, are proofs of the 
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dMne wisdom atid goodness, no less noMr tbHi ^fi the 
fiiBt day of creation, *^ when the morning 9tar$ wng 
together^ and aU the sons cfQod ^united for joy;^^ but 
cttBtom hafif %o inured our minds to the splendid ^pecta^ 
de, that vre scaredy contempt^ k. with admicaiUon. 
in like wsaLW^ssfy having been bom and educated under 
the influence of Christianity, we lose sight oS many, of 
die advantagefi Wimh we bate deri^d fit)m it; and are 
a^ to impu^ moit of die Uessb^ whioh we eojoy to 
nature, and to the course of' eveniB, whioh yet, when 
righdy undeiBtbod, are to ixs aso^bed to our reUg^ofb 

To this sntifect I beg leave at present shpKiy todivect 
your attention, both as it is very interesting in itself, 
and as it will naturally lead me to speak of that cbariUi- 
ble institution^, to which we have this day been wvited 
to contribute. 

It is very generally acknowledged, ttet fhfe state of 
the world is, on the ^vhole^ greatly improved siaoe the 
introduction of the gospel; and, whatever may be aiud 
of the misehiefs occasioned by superstitious and per*- 
verted iriews of Christianity, it <sinhot be denied^ that 
the natural tendency of a^reUgiod which dbdabes aA 
men to be the children of one common parent, aqd 
which speaks of ch^ffity as ti^ ^end of the cosunandr 
ment, must ever have been to produee ^ gtory to God 
in the highest^ and on earth peace ia$ul good v^taamrd 
metiJ^ 

These effects have followed from Christiaal^rtn no 
common degree* Even in the timesof the darkest super*- 
stitito, there have be^n men who caught the true s|^irit 

* Ttie l?^bIteDisJ>elmr7.• 
o 
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of the gospel, and were ^^ as cities set upon a hMj that, 
cotild not be hid.^* How much happiness was dissemi- 
nated among men in the worst of times, by the faidi and 
charity of those individuals who have been true follow- 
ers of Christ, it is impossible for us to calculate ; but 
we may be assuted that, although we meet not in the 
page of history with any, detail of their humble but 
glorious efforts, yet the effect produced was not incon- 
siderable; and that, while in those gloomy periods we 
are accustomed fo discern nothing but superstition and 
misery, still the footsteps of the Son of God were to be 
tracied among the dwellings of men, and the light from 
above was still cheering and animating many an honest 
heart. 

The advantages of the gospel, however, are more 
apparent in times of civilization and knowledge* We 
then find Christianity prcmioting and sanctifying every 
exertion which is made for the benefit of the human 
race. • We find it giving an impulse to every souiid and 
liberal inquiry, and extending the bounds of the i^ience 
and the wisdom of .man. . We find its spirit' entering 
into the counsels. of nations, and gradually saving to 
appease the animo^ties by which they are divided. We 
find it unbinding the chains of the captive, and breath^ 
ing over thd whole w6rld the maxims of impartial jus- 
tice and of enlightened benev<^nce. 

Are these distinguishing characteristics of the chris- 
tian world to be ascribed solely to the pro^ss of civi- 
lization and philosophy ? Why, then, were diey not 
to be found in the ancient world ? Some of the natioos 
of antiquity were greatly advanced in all the arts and 
improvements by which social life is benefited and 
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adorned ; but they were far from jpossessing the same 
principlesof wisdom, of humanity, and of justice, which 
are now understood at least, if they are but imperfectly 
brought into action. We are in die habit of boasting 
gresdly of our advantages in point of civilization and 
philosophy ; but we are ngt always very willing to ac- 
knowledge the source from which these advantages are 
derived to us. I will not, however, hesitate to affirm, 
that unfe^ a steady beam from heaven had opened up to 
man die path of truth and of wisdom, the world woul4 
^11 have exhibited the melanclK)Iy spectacle of the 
blind leading the blind ; and instead of that fair and in« 
creasing fabric of knowledge and of improvement which 
we now behold rearing around us, which is founded 
upon the rock of ages, and which the winds and the 
rains of time assail in vain, we should still have beheld 
the efforts of man wasted on some tower of Bab^l, be*' 
ginning in extravagance, and terminating in confusion. 
From these extensive views, let us turn to the more 
familiar Consideration of the influence of Christianity on 
the habits of private life. . How beautifully have these 
been improved by it ! How much have the grosser 
vices been extirpated, or driven into obscurity ! There 
is a sanctity and purity in the private life of good men, 
and t^ a kind of necessity in the domestic life of all 
men, which was far from prevailing in: the world be- 
fore the introduction of the gospel. Even politeness, 
and the manners of good society, however artificial they 
may bCj are yet, in a great measure, produced by the 
influ^ice of Christianity on the public mind. The 
amusements of men are regulated by the same spirits 
There is a decency prevalent, which is expressive of 
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innocence/ and which cannot with impunity be gf|sat^ 
ly violated* Thus, lu^tury has been restrained within 
bounds ; the high^ orders of society are prevented from 
carrying a licence of manners &r beyond the limits of 
propriety ; and while they are indulged in those degan^ 
cies of life which are suited to their station, they are yet 
kept in check by the warning voice, that they must " mt 
these things as not abusing them.^^ 

If the manners of the affluent have dius been improv* 
t^, the interests and happiness of the lower orders of 
society have met, in the progress- of the gospel, ilrith a 
regard and an attention which was quite unexampled 
in the former history of the world. It is impossible, 
iny brethren^ that withiri my present limits I can do any 
justice to this most distinguishing fasiture of €hri<$tiamty. 
That it was one great object of our Saviour's mission, 
appears from his declaration^ that he came to *' premh 
the gospel to the poof:^^ it appears from the constant 
application which he gave, when on earth, to the relief . 
of the infirmities of the lowest of the people \ it appears 
fitill more from the striking fact, that he was himself a 
poor man, who had ** not where to lay his head.^^ 1^ 
know not any Conceivable circumstance which cOukt 
have had a more powerful influence in raising and digni^ 
fying the condition of poverty; in makitig it respectable 
in the eyes of the proudest and most affluent; in making 
them isealDus to relieve the distresses to which it is lia- 
bte, thaii this most astonishing feet, that the same per- 
son, befbre whom the potentates of the earth new bow 
the knee ; w4iose name in every Christian land is classed 
vrith the highest which is nained ; whose dignity is so 
tdfty, th^t the imagination of man loses it amidst the 
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splendours of Ddty; diat he, whto he liyed among 
men, should have appeared in die obscurest condifion, 
and with the fewest external adTantages. That all these 
eircumstances hare had a prodigious eSsot in removing^ 
the worst prejudkes which arise from the inequalities 
of rank in society, spears, in the first place, from the 
comparative fi'eedom and importance to M^h the lowei: 
orders have attained in every Christianicountry ; and^ 
^ ^condly, fix>m the many institutions wluch, wherever 
Christianity is dissemimted, have been established for 
removing the wants, and fin* relieving the diseases of 
the poor. 

It is thus, my bredtren, that our Saviour has bestow* 
ed present gifts upon m€», and that the same divhie 
pers(m who undertoc^ and accomplished their eternal 
salvation, is, in the present life, their gr^test bene&cw 
tat and friend. This reaction, pursued through all the 
departments of human life, in whi€^ Christianity has 
been beneficial, eitfier by its precepts or it$ spirit, re- 
stores us again, in some measure, to the times (tf its i^** 
gin, and makes u6 i^U partake in the benefit of our Sa- 
yibur's pre^ience. When we accustom oursdves to be- 
h<M his hand spreadmg abroad happiness among nations, 
or pointing out to men the paths of peace in priv^ life, 
we can still fancy that we are enjoying his Company, and 
listening to hts sublime instructions. We even are wit- 
n^ses €i his mitacks ; we see the worst diseases of 
body or of mind liealed or relieved in those institutiond 
wluch his Spirit inspired, and over which it presides ; 
and, like the disciples of old, we hear his vcnoe sending 
us forth to be fellow, workers with him in these labours 
of love, with him " to preach the gospel to the poor; to 
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heal the sick ; to cleanse the lepers ; and freely to give^ 
as freely we have received.^^ 

On the subject of the institution, which at present 
claims our assistance, my words shall be few. It is 
most evidendy a Christian institution, and breathes die 
genuine qurit of the gospel. It supplies die poor of our 
pec^le with ai^ and advice, under the pressure of disease ; 
restores to their &milies the labour of fathers and of 
sons ; and smooths the bed of death to the infirm and 
die aged. '^ It suffers likewise the little children to come 
unto it /" and by the application of that blessed discove- 
ry *, which has in our day been a '^ gift unto men^^* and 
which has for ever freed the anxious minds .of parents 
from one of their heaviestalarms, it preserves to the poor 
man those children to whom he yet looks forward for 
hb future support, and whom he hopes to render a bless- 
ing to their country. I need not add one farther word 
of recommendation. You have here, my brethren, an 
opportunity of co-operating with your heavenly master 
in his benevolent designs for the good of mankind* 
You have lately risen from his altar, where you beheld 
hi^ ^^ ascending up on high^ and leading captivity cap: 
tive.^^ He now sends you forth to be the ministers of 
'' his gifts to men.^^ Go, then, and rqoice that you are 
tfaougbtworthy to be so employed ; and remember with 
gratitude, ^* that^ inasmuch as ye do good to one of the 
least of these bis. brethreuy*^ he esteems it done '^ unto 
him P' 
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SERMON XIV. 



THE SUPERIOR IIVIPORTANCE OF MORAL DUTIES. 



MATTHEW, ix. 13. 



^^ But go ye J and learn what that meaneth; I will have 

mercy ^ and not sacrifice ^^^ 

THE Pharisees, who were particularly rigid in 
their outward demeanour, although their hearts were 
very far from being penetrated with just sentiments of 
r$ligk)n, pretended to find fault with our Saviour, for the 
ease and freedom with which he frequented all kinds of 
society, as if, by so doings lie was derogating from that 
high character which he assumed.-^*-" TFhy eateth your 
mttstet ziith publicans and sinneri?** was a question 
whtcy^hey frequently put to his disciples ; and the an- 
swar which it received ftom Jesus was one' into the spi- 
rit of * which they were probably very little capable of 
entering, — " Tkey that be whole (says he) n^(?e/ not a 
physician^ but they that are sick .•" and then in the words 
of Ae text he proceeds: ^^^ but go ye and karn what that 
meaneihy I will have mercy and not sacrifice.^ — As if 
, he had said : " In consequence^ of your perverted i^otions 
of rc^gion, you cannot at all comprehend the nature of 
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my mission. You suppose that rdigton consists in a 
formal attention to riles and ceremonies ; I came into 
the world to ^bow that it is an active fH^ine^le, operat- 
ing upon man as a member of societf^ and leading to a 
course of unwearied beneficence : you suppose that llie 
Deity is gratified with die pomp of worsh^ and the sanc- 
tity of the countenance ; I came to s1k>w that a good 
heart is what he requires, and that he judges of the heart 
much more from the conduct of man widi man, than 
from any praises or adoration which can be bestowed on 
himself." 
The error of the Pharisees, which our Saviour h&tt 
' exposes, is one which is very apt to insinuate itself into 
the minds of tho$^, who, hailing acquired a speculative 
belief in matters of faith, have yet neglected to apply their 
religious principles to the diseiplime of iSle heart. Reli- 
gion, considered merely as a speculation, opens up so 
wide a fleldi whether M^e inquire into the divine attri- 
butes, into the immortality of man, or that peculiar dis<- 
pensation of Providence nevealed to us in the gospel; 
that the mind which is occupied with sudi investiga- 
tions is frequently liable to be carried away fiK>m the 
business of life, and lost in the tmscfen worid i to quit 
sight of those ties by which it is connected with t^ pre- 
sent c^ider Of things. — It is thus that religious views oc^. 
casioDaUy abstract a man from the duties which he owes 
to his fellow-creatures, and lift him out of th^ sphere 
in which Providence designed him to walk.^'^^-Fixing his 
"dioughts on thii^ above this world, he is apt to look 
with contempt both on the common pains and die com* 
tnon pleasures incident to human nature ; he becomes 
unfeeling and austere; moving in a higher drdt^ he 
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111016 dbodEed wiA the neglect of otjt revere^i^ (»re« 
9iM}r co^Metttd wilh thi^ oh^otaof hlis maditation, than 
urith the vifitation of tbrne laoral ties which hiad man to 
loan. H^pe use aw the openings by which spirkual pride 
finds ite w«f . into the mind ; the sources of unchark^bte 
opmicnKi and inhuman bigotry ; the substitution of frivq. 
loiis and superstitiQUs observances in the rpom of real 
dcraiiofi and of netiipe beneficence. 

Itwitt not th^Ffifeie be a useless employ ment to en* 
force that view of religion exhibited by our Saviour in 
the text ( fi>r which purpose I shidl employ two argu- 
mente^ the ^t drawn from tlie consideration pf the di» 
vine ben^enoe, the second from the condition of itim 
in this wprld* 

First) tibm, eoi^midate the divine beneficence. If 
theie is any thing cert^i in veligion, it is this : that God 
ia go^d ; th^ he created the world in love ; and that his 
land jprovidenoe ^nd lender m^cy are over all lus wctfks. 
Whether we attend to the noiarks of goodness displayed 
in the common administratbn of the world, ot take in 
those more enlarged views with whidi Christianity pre- 
sont&us, it will «q[>pear, that love tp his creatores is the 
ndiiig prk|(uple of the divine agency. We gannet, in- 
deedi on any oApr ground aeeount for the eteation of 
the world, or see' a reason why a being, wim was com* 
pieie in himself should oiU into esi^istence such an in- 
finite nmlUplieity of livii^ cresuures. The goodness of 
God is a great motive for every return c^ gratitude and 
d^iotion ; for the juiward seirtiments of a pious heart ; 
and for the outward demcHistration ti homage and wor- 
. $hip. But the assurance of this great truth, that God is 
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altogether beneficent, may (Convince us, dot every thin^ 
which promotes the good of his creature&is much mdtie 
acceptable in his sight than any praise or adorati<Hi which' 
can be conferred upon himselE-^^^ / vnll have mercy ^ 
tmdnot sacrifice^'^^ is therefore, in sdl likelihood^ tibe lan- 
guage in which God addresses himsdf to every older of 
beings ; to die blessed sjnrits that enjoy the brightness 
of his glory, and glow with the a)nstant flame of devo« 
tion, as well as to man ! '^ Are they not all ministermg 
spirits (saith the apostle to the Hebrews), *sent forth to 
miimter for them who shall be heirs of salvation ?" 

Bat that this is the only language in which man can 
reasonaUy be addressed, will appear evident, U* we go 
on, in the isecond place, to consider his condition in this 
world. — ^It is the doctrine of scripture (and probaUy 
the soundest observations on humto nature will confirm 
the fact) that man is a (alien being ; that he is not sudi 
as he came from the hands of God; that he has in a great 
measure lost sight of his divine origin ; and, therefore, 
all his attempts to elevate his thoughts to the conteiiq>ki- 
tion of the divine perfections, must be extremely defec- 
tive and inadequate.«-*The praises which man can be- 
stow upon bis Maker, can never be at all worthy of line 
great Being to whom they are addressed : they must al* 
ways be obscured by the imperfect apprehennons, and ' 
the rising a&ctions incident to the human mknd : the 
taste of spiritual things is greatly vitiated and destroyed ; 
and probably the sincerest Christian, whose mind is the 
most illuminated by the Spirit of God, will still find inr 
his purest and most perfect devotions, a large intermix- 
ture of human infirmity and foUy. 
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In tbb^egrad^ ccHxlitioa o^the soulof iiiiio» btobh* 
ed'as he is from a dkeet comnmnion with bis Creator^ 
and iexposed to attthe temptations oi a deedkful world ; 
exposed to the aHurements of sensuaKtjr, to the vain 
distractions of woiidly riches, and the innumerable 
dbstiiietions which lie in lus way to those heavenly 
mansions where yet lie hopes to &nd rest for his soul, 
what a beautiful aid simple patii is still opened up for 
hrni by die goodnessof God ! '^ / xvill have merely and 
not saetificeJ^ I seek not firom man what he cannot 
perform ; I ask not praises worthy my acceptance, which 
he never can bestow : to fi^l his distance, '^ to walk 
hunAlyvnia his 6rac/,'^'is the best proof he can give of 
bis devotion ; but surely I reqiwe of him ^^ to do justly^ 
and to hve mercy.^^^^And it is a most beautiful circum* 
stance, ibeA the very coaditieii of hmpaan nature, which 
has rendered mim ino^ie^te of,elevi^g bis thoughts to 
God in a mAuner at all suUidbte to the dignity of the 
obfect, has. opened up to him. the widest opportunity for 
tiK exercise of all the virtues which have man for their 
object. 

Inii^iat scene, so well as in this .world, where wick^ 
edoess and misery prevail, can the virtues of justice and 
of chaiaky shine witk their brightest lustre ? In the 
rc^ons of Hi^, where God is folly known, the fervour 
of devotion will glow intensely ; we in this abode of sin 
aod d^kneas can be enlightened only by a few partial 
rft3rs.--^But indigqation at wrong Md oppression ; a 
strong feeling of what is due to man; con^ssion for 
tbe^ sufierii^y and a tender interest in the hapfmess.of 
our fellow-creatures, can nowhere be leiuiit so well as 
in this wo^l4) where thisse virtues are so necessary, and 
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blive «6 many ^iportutiitics for 6MitkiB««4b ^triUBg 
is tbjA ftoti so peculiarly adqited is Uus^vrodd to be the 
school of comtKuittOD, and of that charatter of virtue 
which we term humanity, that, in a teuiarkable paasage 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, one of the reasons wh|r 
the Son of God himself iit said to haw assoined oiks 
nature, and to be leApted in aUpdnts like as we «re, 1% 
that he might '' be tfmc/md wUh djh^ing f^mr ii^inAi^ 
tm»^* This, then^ is evid^dy the conoae which mail 
ought to take« to perfea himself^ in as fiur as he ean^ ia 
those virtuous habits which his »tuatbn here has die 
greatest tendency to pA)ducey withcMit iuming premaH 
turely at the acquisition Of ehdoMrments, wUoh may be 
rciserved to complete . hb holiness and happificas m m 
]%her stage of exktenee* 

It will not, I hope« be iofen^ from any thing whifth^ 
has now been said, that religicms ewrcises^ er the 
duties of prayer and i»r*i$6, ^ie useless and kisignlfi^ 
cant« pn the contrary « they koep alive in the mind a 
sense of the. diviuie superintendence^ and the sentiment 
of devotion. AU that I wish to establish is this im- 
pQrtant truth, thf^, in the present conation of our na* 
ture, our duty to God is best performed by the siriiM; 
and conscientious dischai^ of our duties to man ) by 
Qultivaling- every right afftotion^ and promodi^ the 
good of mankind in every way« 

The beauty of the order of Frovidenoe consists in tbia^ 
tha^ the soul of aasn ha» a prospect, indeed, but a dark 
and a distant one, of something h^her afwatting it than 
any thing in this world can supply i of nobler occupi^ 
tiona and mere devated elements ; c^ a neurer appto* 
ximationtatho souroe from whicfa^it proceeded, the eter- 
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Mlifomhiihof itt ciAusMe. lliii is tfai Aimt flew 
wldeh k btedmeft usto kMt>Jno«r«)re, wbteh otigtntfi 
9Kik OQr «h«j|]|^ts» i»id i^iifc thlftfi a^v6 evlrf flliiig^ 
MUM, dei^caMt^ and OM&sty to rdigtouii pi^rte^. fiw 
wbefH Mfliiliii^ our dioi^s lo thode vi^wd, or to'My 
oti^r pioas meditations, we forget our present cttidBcieii» 
and our diflferetit ties and connections in human society; 
we are evidentty lodng sight of the path before us, and 
which alone can conduct us well to our journey's end. 
The prospect of a beautifiil land for the termination tX 
our journey, is no doubt delightful, and is a great incite- 
ment for keeping us steadf in our course ; but wlien, in* 
stead of looking at the road on which we must travel, 
we always beep our eyes on the country whither we 
are going, we shall be in great danger of mistaking our 
way. 

In a word, it will appear, that every attempt to be re- 
ligious, which does not rest on the foundation of a ^um- 
Ue endeavour to perform our duty in every station in 
which we are placed, rests on a false principle, and im« 
I^ies an impertinent and vain-glorious familiarity widi 
the Deity, which, of all beings, it least becomes man to 
assume. 

We, who are so much in the dark, and who, from 
Christianity itself, have received only some nrf sterious 
intimations concerning the divine proceedings,^^— we, of 
all beings vA»o exist, ought to avoid every proud and 
lo% ccmceit which woukl seem to exi^ us above the sta^ 
timi in which we ^and, and carry us away from the hum*- 
bfe datks incumbent upon us as men : but it is onlf 
when we attem^ to be rdigious without concerning 
(mrsdves in the good of mankfaid, that our religion be* 
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comes uaekssy ot positively mischicyoiisr When tbeir 
natural union is praerved, the love of God snd the love 
ci man invigontte eadi other. Gloiy to God on higb, 
md peace suid good will to men, were united togeAer 
in the song of the angeis, and ought ever to be in the 
hearts of men. 



I 



SERMON XV. 



CONNECTION OF MORALITY AND RELIGION. 



HEBREWS, X. 38. 



** JVcfW the just shall tive byjidth.^^ 

IN a former discourse, my brethren, I endea- 
voured to show the superior importance of the moral 
and social virtues, over those religious exercises, or de- 
vout meditations, which are unconnected with the im- 
mediate intercourse of man with man. I first showed, 
that as the leading characteristic of the divine imture is 
beneficence, no employment can possibly be so pleasing 
to the Deity as an endeavour to promote the good of his 
creatures ; and that the noblest proof of a heart attach- 
ed to his'service, is the humble imitati^i of his greatest 
attribute. But farther, if there were any doubt upon 
thb subject, when considered as a general question, 
there can be none when it is applied to the particular 
condition of man. What exercises of religion, or what 
deirotion can man show, which are not rather a detrac- 
tion from the majesty of God, than a tribute of praise 
w<»thy of his acceptance ? and what greater evidence 
of the divine. condescension, than that he permits him- 
sdf to be addressed or contemplated by a creature so 
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weak and erroneous? Yet, in die condition oi maa^ 
how many opportunities are there fiir the Ughest dis- 
jlBiy of every social virtue? What nobk exotions of 
pslriotism,.<rf love, of frienddript of generosi ty , and of 
justice, may be exhitrited amid the passing scenes of 
mortsd life ? and what theatre can we imagine so ad* 
numbly adapted as this world, for supplying these vir- 
tues with every oj^xntunity o( action ? 

When these trudis, my brethren, impress a mind in* 
structed in religious principles, they will guide its exer* 
tions in the best course ; they will lead its devotion into 
the channel of benefieenidft ; limy wtf 1 prevent it from 
giving way to any thing dark and superstitious in reli* 
gion, and will supply it with a constant souroe of aoti* 
vi^, of obeerfiilnefls, and of honour. Them is, however, 
an imtmcous view of this subject, which, findi i^ a veady 
assent from the vanity oi the human heart, frecpieAtiy 
leads men iota much viee and misery, whtte it flatters' 
them witii the dehisive prospect of virtue and happi^ 
ness* 

This is the supposition that virtue may exist hide* 
pendentiy of religion ; that the thoughts oi God and of • 
futurity ratiier interrupt than promote the active eser# " 
tionsrof man ; and that no principle can have so ^rong* 
an* influttnee on a generous mind, as the love of iiutue * 
for its own sake. The bosoms of the young are pe. 
cniiarty alive to thb spiaidid representation of human . 
nature. The stories of ancieat heroism seem to altesC- 
its truth ; and when we kiok back with admiration and 
reverence to those illustrious characters which shed a 
glory over the darkness of \ heathen times, we are some- 
times disposed lo undervvhie that light of immortality 



miilriiUlie goq^tudieied ioto the wmid* We^tmti our 
tpt$ Smti die i^age& wUdii record the history ofsaims 
ffKl mifftyrs, toihoae' more ^zaiii^ narralms whiA 
4elale the M0i&am of p«trkte and aages; ;and, oaptivatiKl 
with the. spi^tfiiMH:^ of human virtue in tes natural and 
ttQJbsisted form, we ai« someliliies apt to treat the pre* 
fteosicms to divine; ilhimmation as fimalicism and foUy. : 

It thus not unfirequently hsppeim, that die young are 
ibc^yed, by the kyve of virtue itsdf^ into a contempt 
fix* those principies firpm which vktue reoeives its best 
s^ppoft ; and Jhe mejaiidioly consequence too often is, 
that when, in the iprogress of life, the erithusis^fn of 
miHsdity sub^des, die mind, havmg no steady fotinda- 
don on wMeh to buiidj is ddivered over to the sway of 
every accidental passion*^ It is, therefere, my brethien, 
of knporlance to consider ths^ great rel^ious truth, thai 
the true foundation of virtue is iaith; thath is ^* by 
fmtii thejiM shall live /'' and we shaU thus perceive the 
oior of those opinions which r^resent moii^ihy m 
something detached ihmi reli^n. 

*' Fakh (according .to die definition <£ die aposde to 
die Hebrews) is the mhstance of things hoped fcr^ the 
emdence of things not seen.^^ Conskter, tben, firsts 
morality in its lowest form ; as merely a coUecticm of 
rales for the prudent con&iet of life ; as requ«riag no 
Ugh eai;ertions of virtue, but recommending oidy a 
goiieral habit of inofensiveiiess and humanity, proper 
Meodon to our worthy eopcems, and a temperate use 
of the ei^oymenis of ttfe: perhaps it may not af^ear 
ob^iQus, diat even this lower degree of morafity, wiien 
it is perseveringiy adhei^d to as a ^incq>le of action, 
has |ite'iiiiin4ation in a species ^nigio^a^ feitb* It bm 
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iti fimiMkition in a ttim and rt lentiPe.gttWBeyof liie fhft 
<3i Providence ; in reeognixnig ^tm plan to be good) 
and in befievkigt notwidistanding many oontndictory 
appeeianoes, diat virtiK is the infeUible rdad to happi^ 
neas. The rewarda^ indeed, at which it aims, aie 
merely lempoml; yet they are erf* a higher order ^an 
are oommoiriy sought after by the world. They ait 
not the fitter of affluence, nor the vani^ of power ; but 
diey are the adid comforts of a mind at peaee mth 
mankind and with ilsolf. To perceive the superior 
exoeUence of snch newmdA to the common objects af 
hunum eattmadoo, the eye of fiuth is in foci required; 
that eye which looks beyond appearances; which, amid 
thccgbve of vulgar dduaioot can tmce the finer fcvm of 
real good, and can descry, with an intuitive aaaur^noe^ 
facure compensation to be the oooaequence of present 
ibrbearanee. Thb lowest species of virtuie, whm it is 
a steady and regular principle of oonduct, rests, there* 
fsre, upon a land of observation and belief, whicb» if 
not exactly religion, might yet, without much difficulty^ 
be improved into diat princiirie. 

But, sMondly, when we reflect on some of the higher 
chafBdeiiatics of virtue, ohttaoledstios which, to tbs 
hcmour (tf human nature, are to be traced in all tlie , 
vnriaiis aspects of society , wad in every age (tf the world, 
on what pfinci[rfe do we suppose are they founded? 
What do we imagttie was the secret spring of those 
haroic exertions which we contempbte with so much 
adauratiisn in ikt history of antiquity ? What was the 
firm finifldstion on whicJi they re^d ? Were they de^ 
rived from the'dealamations of the schools concerning 
t^ ebief |^, fifom g^owii^ pb&tres of the beaiMy of 



i^iPtWy opmjNfMfliMrciithtiMftm dTpiiitosoplrieitiiiiikf 
Tkejr Mfere the :tia^N»l effing: of tkat principle in the 
dMi of ffum^Indt aims at wmethii^ Ugher ant} nobler 
dMin the vulgar pm^oits or pteasiires of -Art worlds 
Which f«i3» the MIfve dignH^r <of the:huiiian mincl, mi 
tuphfeh^ e¥ea amid the cloocbrof! heathen darkness^ conld 
find the link that binds earth to hea|8Qn«. In 'das viewv 
thtte oimiot be a finer or mote improving, subject of 
meditataon than. theJiveaofdie really good men* in die 
heathen world : there cannot be a finer exempiifioatiQii 
^ sound and steady principle^ atruggfing with* difficidty 
and darkness, or al that firm assurance and faadi wfaioh, 
in spite <^»the tafvost opposite tippeanmces, leads the 
virtumis to repose ki the appofncnien^ of Providensej 
itMh diey are pursiitng their high but ardtioaa snvcn 

Thtt die virtue of these ittusirtocis nien reeeivedils 
fomness and stdntity .from criigioua prinotf^,; rtasf 
appear among other diings* from the: rewrencet and 
regard which thebest^andwiamt among, dicwpaidto 
the rel^ous ins&utions of their country. Tbose/snaii^ 
tutions were bad, and gave support to the aissat iammti 
ahte superstitions ; yet the^ were the best widi which 
vamt wtrt then acqaaimed ; and it ts> pleasiog to eoasidar 
hmr-mueh religious wisdom was 8Ulfc.accpiirad^..inidef 
all dieae- dka^ran(i^[^ t^ die virtucma and^cQMemA. 
pktive. 

Ther^ cannot, then, be a more grievOttStRiati^e^ than 
t0 suppose tt^t the great characters of aimentitimiea'are 
in any respect exemplifioatiofia of the sepuradon of vtrnt 
tue from religion : they are perhaps, on the contrary, 
more ^king instances than even* the history of Chris- 
tianity can supply, of tIkJ dose and intimate union be- 
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tween these prkiciides : they arein8lanoes.of tfaeriolglitjr 
eftcta which were produced bjr conoentiating and cfae* 
rbhing the weak and scattered rays of reUgbn then 
spread over die earth.: thejr are in^ances of men acting 
tvttli firmness and resolation on the imperfect principles 
which they at that time possessed ; holding on in thor • 
course with unconquerable spirits ; or, in the language 
of one of their own poets^, maintaining the integrity aad 
stability of an uprigl^ mind, even amidst the rains of a 
fidling worid. 

Having thus^ my breAren, endeavoured to show^ that 
a principle nearly allied to religious &itb has reaUy at all 
times been the foundation of true virtue, it surely wiit 
not be necessary to pove that our religion c^ns up the 
noblest prospects which can possiUy be pesented to the 
soul of man* It qaens up the bcmivlfess prospect of 
etemi^ y it hoick <Htt to the ^e of virtue never-fiKiif^ 
rewards ; and adis upon man to be strenuous in every 
worthy pursuit, if. he would contend ibr the crown of 
everlasting life. It points to those heavenly mansions 
where the good of every age shall meet after this world 
has passed away. It points to that gracious Saviour 
who has gone before us, and, who will, on that day, wipe 
away all teans from all faces. It points to the eternal 
Father of existence, into whose presence we shall be ad* 
vanced, and who will smile with unclouded beneficence 
on his assembled children ! 

Such are the lofty prospects which Christianity places 
before us as the final consummation of a virtuous life % 

* Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient nun»^-^oR. 
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presets whicfa remove the veil from the fiice of Pro- 
vidence, and place the whole plan of God in a clear and 
obvious light. 

How beautiful^ such prospects encourage and esta- 
blish the virtue of man, will appear chiefly, if we con- 
sider with what facility they accommodate themselves 
to all the varying circumstances and conditions of hu- 
man life. The greatest and most prosperous man can- 
not pretend that he is above them ; the poorest feels that 
he is ennobled by them, and that they lift him from the 
dust. They check the presumption of the one, and 
devite the i^ul of the other. They at once sweep, away 
all the petty di^nctiims of human life, and open the 
view d that path whioh all men equally are concerned 
to tread. Religious instruction alone is equally s^plica- 
ble to dl'desoriptions of men. It is heard by the king 
vtpan die tbfone. It vbitS'the pbaeuri^ of the cottage. 
It encowagea the poor roan to cultivate every good prin- 
G4>le of acti<»i, as well as the man <^ exalted rank ; ta 
aim at the posseasiou of true nobilky of mind ; and as* 
Mires him that he too sht^l roE^ his reward, if he &int 
not. 

What then, my brethren, can be sa«ure or universal 
a foiuidi^oin fisr any scheine of regular and consistent 
vktise^ as ttuO: ^^fm$h by which the ju$t shall livfi?^^ and 
how greatly does it become us, <o '^ hold fast the form 
qfimmd wards which we have heardy in faith and Icfve 
vMch is in Christ Jesus .^" 
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SERMON XVI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT ILLUSTRATED BY THE CHA- 
RACTER OF THE GOOD CENTURION. 



MATTHEW, vlii. 8. 



*^ The ceniurian answered emd saiif Lordt I am not 
VH^rtky that thou should^ come under my roof; but 

speak the xoord fmlffj and my servant shall be heakd^^* 

« 

TH£R£ are few drcumstanoes, in the wrkkigs 
af the sacred historians, more useful or importait, tbaa 
those occasional incidents whidi they haTe refaMd cocw 
cermng the conduct and characters of men, who Jiad no 
immediate connection with the mission of our Saviour* 
In such instances, we can trace most easily the natural 
operation of virtue or vice upon the human heart. In 
the character of our Loitt himsdf, however be^itifully 
it is softened down to the weakness of man^ and faow« 
ever natural it appears in the midst of it» perfection, 
there is yet a height and a puriQr of priodple which we 
can but fiuntty comprdiend, and much more, iamtkf 
imitate. In the charactei^s of die apostles we discover, 
indeed, very distinctly, the usual tendencies both of vir^ 
tue and of vice, by which the heart of man is influ- 
enced ; yet the sphere of action in which they were en« 
gaged was so sii^lar and lofty, that we are apt to class 
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them in oiif imagtnattons with a higher order of be* 
i^i dnd, in the sfdendour of their supernatural endow* 
ments, to lose sight of that common nature by which # 
we are connected wth them. 

It is with such characters as the centurion in the teiKt 
Aat we crni most' readily compare ourselves ; men en* 
gaged in the common professions, and exercising the 
common' duties of life, vrhose religious impressions 
were derived from no miraculous call, and who were 
mtfaer spectators of the great scheme of divine Frovt* 
dence, at that time transacting in the world, than them* 
selves actively engaged in carrying it on. 'Ilie iiici* 
dent rec(xtled in the gospel for this day^ naturally 
leads me to make some reflections on the character of 
^t excellent person to whom I have now alluded ; a 
obaraeter stmiUe and unpretending^ but in the highest 
degree estimable, and which drew from him, to whom 
the human heart was known, tfaiit noble and sublin»5 
encomium, that he had *^ not /bund so great faith, no\ 
not in JsraeL^* 

The leading feateire in the mind of thb worthy man 
seems to have been &imess or honesty, which equally 
iniuenced him in the conduct of his understamfit^, and 
in the regulation of hb life. '^The £iith which our Sa*- 
viour commends in him so highly was plainly the 
result of this disposition* As a Roman citi:(en, he muSft 
have been disposed to look with indiflferenee, if not 
widi contempt, on the religious sects and opinions of a 
conquered people ; and nothing but that honest love of 
trudi, which seems to have been the guiding principle 

* TWrd Sunday liftet the Cpiphuny. 
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of his understaodjiig, ccnild hare prompted htm' to ip^ 
quire into the ftmndation of the reports in circulation, 
% conoeming the character and the mirades of Christ* 
When he made the inquiry, he aj^ears to have conduct- 
ed it with much coolness and deliberation ; and the 
firm persuasion in which it terminated, was established 
m his mind by a natural process of reasoning, deriypd 
firom die habits of his own life. He himself, he knew, 
was a man under authority, having soldiers under him ; 
and, likening the great government of the worbl ta that 
little part of it with which he was conversant, he no«r 
believed that he had found the chosen minister of hea<> 
yen, to whom all authority was committed over nature 
and.man* 

While the faith of this remarkable pierson was thuisi 
cautious and deliberate, it yet seems. to have rested on* 
no superfluous or impertinent curiosity. We have no 
reason to suppose, from the sacred historians, that he 
hs^ himself witnessed any of our Lord's , wonderful 
works, or that he had so much as seen him till he went 
to implore his assistance for the nelief of his servant* 
The faith, therefore, in which his mind reposed, does 
not appear to have been of that overwhelming nature 
which could not be resisted : it was not the iaith df the 
eyes ; but it was more,-*-it was the faith of the under- 
standing and of the heart. 

The strength of his faith, indeed, from these sources, 
seems rather to have made him avoid the opportunity 
of having any direct intercourse widi our Saviour. He 
was satisfied with hearing of him and worshipping him 
at a distance j he felt himself unworthy that so great a 
person should come under his roof; and, had not the 
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caU of humanity at Ust forced him to breai: through hb 
restraint, it is probable that the humility of his mind 
would have still kept him from enteriog^ inio 4he pre^ 
sence of the Master whom in secret he serv^. It is 
not to be iVondered/at then, my brethren, that, when 
our Lord bad conversed with this good centurion, he 
i^(nild have spoken of him with such distinguished 
approbation; or that, when he. contrasted the genuine 
and self«taught faith of this unenlightened heathen with 
the blind and unconquerable* incredulity of the chosen 
people of God, he should indeed have said, that he had 
** notjbundsd great Jhith, no, not in IsraeU^. 

It is not, however^ the greatness of the ^enturioh*s 
faith that is alone xidmirabfe* The same just; and cor« 
feet feelings which prompted his belief, freed it like- 
wise froni evfcry thing enthusiastic or extmvagant* He 
had faiih enough certainly to have become an apostle^ 
mid he could have followed his Lord into prison or to 
death. But to this office he was not called, and bis 
humility fcMrbade him to aspire. A mibd less duly 
regulated might, in his circumstances, have formed the 
splendid purpose of preaching the gospel to the en- 
tiles ; but his qualifications, he knew, were of a differ- 
ent description, and the line of his duty had already 
been marked out by Providence. He was the ma^er of 
a &mily, and, in this capacity,, had many private duties 
to perform. He had likewise a public situation ; ^^ he, 
was a man under authority ^ having soldiers under him;^^ 
and, in the faithful discharge of the : duties which this 
6ffice imposed upon him, he felt he could be of more 
essential service to his countfy and to mankind, than 
by starting out into, a sphere for which he was not 

R 
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qualified by ia& previous habits. After having obtained 
$roin our Lord, therefore, a Btvourabfe answer to \m 
request, he inunediately returns to. the Jduties which he 
iiad left behind hnn; he is no more mentioned in^ 
history of our religion; his name even is unknown, like 
the names of innomerabie worthylndividuate which am 
bowbere preserved in the.records of' men, but wUcSi 
are written in the liv^oks of God* . 

How well the humble duties of hb station were per^ 
focmed ; how admirably the character of his life cor* 
responded with his religious impressions ; how plainly 
the same prlnc^le of aconsdentidus ai[id honest mind 
led tolK>th, will appear evidently firom. the short notices 
of his private history which the evangelists have Idfc 
us* It is evident, in the^ first plape, that he was well 
acquainted with his own public duty, and enforced the 
performance of their dut3^ upon others* '^ Jam a man 
under authariiy (says he), having soldiers under me^ and 
I say unto this man^ Go, andhegoeih; and to another^ 
ComCy and he cometh ; and to my servant^ Do this% 
and he doeth ff." He was, therefore, deserving of trust 
in a^uUic station ; orderly and active in having the bu- 
siness of it performed ; and employing those only on 
whose obedience and alacrity he could depend. 

While he Wfis thus steady in enforcing the obedience 
of those under his authority, his kindness and humanfty 
is equally apparent. His authority was strict, but it was 
merciful and compassiondite. Nothing can be a plainer 
proof of this than the interest which he took in the sick*> 
ii^ss of his servant. We often hear ia the Gospels of 
men applying to our LfOrd for the relief of their own in- 
firmities, or those of their near relations, but^ perhaps, 
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ttm k tibe^ single instanfie of a siiilHar Hp^ication being 
w6Me in tke oase of a sarva»t»< ^^ And this (as is weU 
Absented hf a venernUe pci^te^) is the mCNre remark* 
abie^ awl file more hommiaUe to the centiiiifion, be** 
csaiise, in general, the tr^tmetrt which the servants of 
the Romans expeiienced from their, mas^rs, was very 
ifiiferent indeed from what we see in the present in- 
stance. These servants ware almost aU of them slaves^ 
and' were too commoidy treated with extreme rigour 
and cnielty. They were often strained to labour be* 
yond their strength ; Were cotifitied to loathsome dun- 
geons; were loaded with chains; were scourged and 
tortured wi&out resison ; were deserted in sickness and 
dd ^e ; and pot to death for tri[vial fauhs and slight 
suspicions, and sometimes oat ^ mere wantonness and 
cruelty 4 Such barbarity asthisi which was at that time 
by no means uncommon, form$ a most striking contrast 
to the kindness and compassion of the centurion, who, 
though he had so much power over his daves, and so 
many instances of its severest exertion before hi^ eyes^ 
made use of it, as we here see; not for their oppression 
and destruction, bat their happiness, comfort, and pro- 
aervatiofu" 

A ipore public instance of this man's worth is men- 
tioned by Sl Luke* In his relation of the same in- 
cident, we are inf(H*med^ that, ^^ when the Genturion 
hfiotd of Jems J he sent unto turn the eiders qfthe Jewsy 
beseeching him that he would came ami heal his servant. 
And when they came to Jeims^ they besm^ght km m* 
sttmt^f saymgy tfyit he was worthy for whom he shmM 
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do this; for he hveth our natum^ and he hath bulk us a 
synagogue.^^ There is something; vay strtting in tlus 
eircumstance. The centurion, a Roman soldier^ loved 
the nation of the Jews, a people whom the Romans hebt 
in contempt and abhorrence. It does not at all appear that 
he himself had become a convert to die Jewidi religion. 
Although his ihind had been deeply impressed by the 
eharacter and the actions of Christ, it is likely that he 
never thought of examining the pretensions of the Mo- 
saic law. This, however, was the religion of the peo- 
pie among whom he resided, and over whom he exer* 
cised a command, and, as such, he protected and en^ 
bouraged it. It appears that, although a gentile, he in 
return gained their afiections ; ^^ heis worthy (smd they) 
Jbr whom thou shouldest do this ; for he laveth our na- 
tionj and he hath built us a synagogue.*^ No more ho- 
nourable testimony could -be brought to the distingubh- 
ed integrity and benevolence of this conscientious man ; 
and no more beautiful proof can be found, that genuine 
goodness will conquer the most stubborn prejudices; 
will overleap the distinctions of sect or country ; and^ 
in whatever spot of the earth it is [daced, will find the 
tie which connects it with the great brotherhood of man- 
kind, and will gain, in return, that reward which it best 
loves, the cordial gratitude of those whom it protects 
and fosters. ^ 

Such, my brethren, is a very imperfect sketch of the 
character of this good centurion. It is a cfaarafcter un- 
doubtedly uncommon, yet it is one whictrid easily- c^n 
to the imitation of every human being. In order to at- 
tain it, no splendid abilities are requisite, no high exer- 
tions. It is simply the character of a man who is stea- 
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iAly msntive to ihe voice of comcienoe, whoy in tibe- 
<Bence to -that voi^e regulates his religious ittijM^ssions, 
md forms ^the conduct of iSs life. [ It is a character 
dier^ore highly desehring our inofirt serious attention, 
in the fiiitfi of the centurion^ you see the natural reside 
of this fairness of mind exerted upon the subject of re« 
figion. You see k contemplathig^ with Just appiiecta- , 
tioiii those appeaitmces which wer6 presented to it; rea- 
soniiig, indeed) but reaisoning with simplicity; not seek^ 
ing to bverpowei* the 'evidence on which it commented 
by injurioas so|>histry» but ratiier satisfied with less 
evidence' dian it c<kild easily have attained. You see 
this steady and sound faith, leading its possessor to no 
wandering or enthusiastic fanaticism ; not calling him 
to desert the unnoticed duties of common life : send- 
ing him back, on the contrary, to fill his station in so- 
ciety with new and redouUed vigour, and comforting 
him with the sublime thought, that in the most private 
offices of humanity, as well as in the great^t and most 
conspicuous, he might still be ^^ a fellcno worker with 
God.^* In the life of the eenturion, you see the inse- 
parable connection betwedti faith and works, or the same 
principle of conscience which guided hb understanding 
to truth, regulating every department of his conduct 
You see diese things, my brethren, and they are 
given to you as an example, and they call upon you to 
*• go and do lUctwise.^^ 

I idiall (Hily observe, in conclusion, diat our advan* 
tages are in some respects superior to those possessed 
by the good caiAurion. His early years were passed 
under the darkness of idolatry, and it was only after he 
was advanced in lilfe that his eyes were opened to that 
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'^ BghfiMA Mem came pOo the vwW^ We iivW 
hwe beea mcawteA imwortlif (as he h^dtbe htunyiQr. 
taealeete himself) thgKoui* Loid shoBld. enter under our 
imCi; biitfrctadie^eriqdof owii^eywehavebeefi 
m possieaiioa of' those words which have conveyed th$ 
voice of healing; to* ourselves and cm, houses. Let us^ 
my bretibren, profit as we ought from diis advantage, 
that we wsasy not he numbered amc»^ ^^ those children 
qf thekmg^kmwho ahaU be eaet aUf mfy outer ddrk^ 
nm%^ but amohg that innumer^Ue multitude ^^ which 
Mil comejr&m the eaa ami J¥orfh the w^y and shall ^ 
dstm wkh Abrahamf and JtiBfaef a^ Jaeob^ in the hkig'- 
4$m of /moHn^P^ 
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ON CHBISTIAN CHARITY, ^S IT INFJLUENC]p;S OUR 
JUDGMENTS OF EACH OTHER. 



"I.'... .■' 



MATTHEW^ vii. K 



«( 



Judge n^y that ye he not jwlged^^^ 



THE great kw of Christian ohai% is both too 
fittie understood, and too Uttte practised^ Men^^will 
not so &* enlarge thdu* minds, as to- acicnowtoj^ its^ 
beauty and e^celteode; but, coniemplating 1^ vitses 
which prevail in the world, they are apt to believe that^ 
diariiy to the oflSfcnders b nothing but tveakness. Ja> 
our practice, k is ettdent that we are consiandy iiaUe 
to magnify our own good qui^ties, and to look \i«th 4oo 
great AbhorrMce on the imperfections of others* In-^ 
deed so ^vain d creature is man, diat there is scarcely 
any quality, however insignificant, that wiH not help to 
raise him in his own conceit ; while theob are scarcely 
any virtues so trainscendent and estimable, that wttt 
secure his h^ighbbur from becoming the object of his 
hasty censures. 

It isf my view at present to point out the rettskmabhs- 
ness and excellenee of charity, and then to enfin'ce the 
practice of this virtue. Let us then, my brettuen, begin 
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consktering those aspects of human nature whbh 
present themselves to us, wherever we throw our eyes 
over this wonderful world. We everywhere behold a 
beii^ beginning m belple^^n^ss jand weakness, smiting 
on the looks of nlatei^ afiectiony or crying from the 
early sense of misery. This creature unfdds its fecul- 
ties witfi its years ; and before'it wdl knows where it is, 
the seeds of vice have been scattered in its soul. la 
some hiappy minds, the generous shoots of virtue, the 
early blossoms of wisdom, rise witli beautiful regularity 
over the weeds which entanjg^, their progress ; but the 
human character in general is a disorderiy scene, run* 
ning wild into extcavagani pa$$iop$, or Qold,, barren, 
and unfruitful. 

. Yet, in hottfever.sad^conditiiQH, into whatever dis- 
oid^. msin is throwAis hi^> stiU rctfan^ ,$onie vestiges of 
he high wig^iial,. and never seem^. entirely lost to thf^ 
sense of good. When, he is a martyr to vice, he hanga( 
his head, and: blushes. with^* the cQiisciousness y^lvfih 
caresses. him; and if he should. b^ unable, toci^t 9^ 
Uie yoke, he yet shows that it i$( grievous to be b9rni^.' 
The most shameless characters >viU, in. genend,, b^ 
found Uy be those who have h^d the. least c^^portunityof 
knowing what is ^md ; who, from the misfortun<|s of 
their childhood, have bfeen thrown loose upon society, 
and accustomed frQm their earliest. years to. lovf .and 
degenejr^e^in&my* Indeed, op whatever forms of vio^ 
we fix our atteption^ something will occur to palliate ; 
no man will appear radically and innately bad ; . and the 
race of men ip;g^neral will ;s€^in rathc^r to beiabour^ag 
under a heavy inisfortune, than to be the objects of 
unrelenting vengeance. 
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If d)eD| my brethren, we isould assume tlie station df 
some superior' being, qualified to «it as jtidge on man, 
bimself exempt from huthan weaknesses, and only the 
spectator of human conduct, even from such a statiim 
we could scarcely look down on this poor mortal erea^ 
ture with any other emotions than those oi tenderness' 
and pity. True : we should be astofntshed with the 
view of extravagant folly ; we should be shocked wkii 
the Sight of detestable guilt ; we should be con&mnded 
with seeing a creature formed to be good and happy, 
imniersing itself in depravity, and running headlong to 
destruction. Y^t there^ wouid be always something in 
man whidi would make ^ity predominate ; and wlmi 
we gazed in horror at the hardened ruffian, deaiing in* 
blood and breathing ftiry, we should still recoHeot the 
innocent ptayfblness of the same creature, whHe yet m 
child in its mother's arms. 

Such seems to be the aspect in which man has ap- 
J^red to the great Being from whom he originaUy pro- 
ceeded, and, wh6, notwithstanding alt his tvanderings, 
has yet not discarded for ever this prodigri son. Some 
beings, Mre are told, of a hi^ier nature than ours, have 
lost tfaemsdves so far, and have been guU^ of such 
ftigrant disobedience, that the Almighty has abandoned 
them to destruction. But to man ati extraordinary 
rescue has been granted, and the most compassionate 
of all Beings has 'been sent into the world, to instruct^ 
to comfort, and to die for him. Solicitations and en- 
treaties have been, made to call in the greatest sinners ; 
and no human being 2^pears too mean and despicable 
to receive the ofihr of heaven and of eternal happiness. ' 
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Sad) 18 mUn in the eye trf'God ; wlmt, then ought he 
to be in the eye of man? Wilt thou pretend to des-; 
pise him whom God esteems so highly ? and wih thou 
judge harshly of the brother, for whom Christ has 
cKed ? If superior beings were to regard the vices of 
man with detestation merely, unmixed with pity ^ if 
God were to leave him to his own devices, and to that 
destruction which he so often seeriisito court, what an- 
swer could be made, and who shouU dare to arraign the 
justice oi the Most High ? But thou, O man, who art 
thyself spotted with iniquity, W\\t thou pretend to loc^ 
with cdd and contemptuous severity on tlie failings of 
thy brother? When God himself has consented to 
sink his indignation against sin in his pity for the oC- 
fender; when the good angels look down upon their 
earthly brethren with kind wishes for their success, and 
with sorrow for their failings, wilt thou, who thyseU[ 
requirest all this mercy* and pity, fix upon any one <£ 
the human race a severe or contemptuous eye? I 
know what thou wilt say, diat thou art not as other men 
are, extortioners, linjiist, adulta-ers, or even as this 
publican : thou &stest twice in the week ; thou gives| 
tythes of all that thou possessest : yet the publican^ 
who standeth a&r off, and will not lift up so much as 
his eyes to heaven, but smiteth on his breast, sayings 
God be merciiiil to me, a sinner ; this man will go 
down to his house justified mther than thou. 

Indeed, my brethren, the circumstance, which is 
one of the fundamental tei^ets of Christianity, that 
every mto is a sinner,-^ — ^Ihis circumstance affords an 
unanswerable argument for mutual charity and forbear*, 
ance, and ought to dispose every one to judge as fa- 
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vouraUy, of his neighbour as he posdUy can. If I 
have been guilty erf* innumerable vices; have every 
day done those things which I ought not to have done^ 
and left undone those things which I ought to have^ 
done ; is it at ail to be tolerated, that, instead of beii^. 
afflicted fcH* my own transgressions, I should pore upoa 
diose of my surrounding brethren ? Am. I, who have 
myself a corrupted nature, whose judgment is vitiated 
l^ disorderly passions, who have a kind of unnatuflri. 
satisfaction in discovering the vices of others, tlmt I 
may appear more perfect in my own eyes ; am I, m 
any r^pect, a competent judge of the real merits of any 
one of mankind ? Some subordinate judgmmts, in-* 
deed, we must form, sufficient to guide us in our con- 
duct among men; we must learn whom to coi|s<tt'l 
widi, and whom to av(»d ; the nature of society re* 
(juires that we ^ould be separated into nations, and 
parties, and sects ; and the purest prindifdes of Chris- 
tianity will always be found to accommodate themselves 
to the state of the world in which we live. But, in all 
our judgments and decisions upon men, we must never 
proceed beyond what is plain and apparent ; we ipust 
not too finely trace the outwar^ qualities to their radical 
recesses in the heart, nor pretend to say any thing of 
the soul, diat sacred and immortal thing, which spurns 
at the judgments of men, while it trembles before those 
of God. 

On this subject, my brethren, it is scarcely possible 
to avoid touclikig on a pomt which has occasioned more 
want of charity than perh^a any other in the world : I 
mean religious dissentiions. And yet it is strange, that 
reli^ous men should split upon this rock, when they 
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are txynKiy told> tuA ^^ chatity is the efid qfthe t^m- 
Tnamimeni.** Thb malignant spirit is supported by ft 
sort ef rcBSMlrvgi which^ tt first sights seems abundant- 
yy cdnduiive, bat windi, if it were just^ would be ex* 
{Setfjr tbr itrotigesttMng that could be urged a^inst rel- 
igion, since nothing can bring re^i(M) into s6 mudd 
dKscredit^ vAth ttieit of good sense and hearts, as the 
dark and gtooa^ spirit which sometimes seems to in* 
fl^fe its fldhehsnts. The sort of reasoning alluded to i^ 
this :*^there are cotain doctrines urged in scrqytufe as 
Mcessary points of &itb ; some men retain these, and 
(jftimfs lose s%bt of them ; and the belieyers, acccH^ng^ 
Ifi think themselves entitled to reprobate those who err 
fi^Mt the true creeds But this feariess kind of reason- 
ing rests eadHify on the idea^ that a point of feiih is of 
afijr consequence niwterer, while it continues an exapty 
sjpeeuliiioa in die head« without producing a due eflfect 
on the h€an atfd dtspostiions; an idea^the most wild ard 
extravagant* As if iim Author of our religion bad anjr 
desire to make us very skilful and knowing, in re^ct 
to the world of spirHs, and did not merely inform us of 
diose things; the knoivledge erf* whic^ might render us 
better men^ Whatever points of ftith, then^ tve tn«y 
hstve attained, let us never pnesume to think ourselves 
above those to whom these things nuiy yet be hidden, 
unless we are conscious of some • real improvement iti 
our lives, corresponding to the faith which we have at^ 
t^ed« On the contrary, lei us rather confess^ with hu- 
miliation, how Ktde inftuenee our feidi has upon our 
liv^s ; ahd^ instead of being ready to condemn those 
who diifer in belitf from oumelveS) let us rather fear. 
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that, ^t the great day of reckonii^, x!{^ may be fotind to 
hare believed more, aftd yet to have performed less. 

The only objection idiich, as I conceive, can be 
urged with any plauaability against al! ttiis doctrine iS| 
that it tends to throw too great laxity into our t^<Mi 
jodgnxentSy^'^-diat it detracts from the dignity of virttte^ 
and may loosen the foundations of faith. For it may be 
said, that if we acquire a habit of being gentle to the 
vices of others, we shall certainly be more ready to pass 
but a slight censure on our own; and if we do not pur- 
sue improper opinions with an indignant ^eal, we shaU 
be too apt to lose our ardour in the cause of religbn. 

Now^ it must certainly be granted, that a man may 
very possibly fall into an indolent unconcern about all 
principle whatever; and that, in this state of mind, he 
may conceive himself to be very charitably disposed 
towards all die errors in human conduct or opinion, 
when he is only very indifferent about what men ekber 
think or do. But this defect in morEd prioeipie is not 
charity ; for that eminent quality wilt alvirays be found 
to exist in the highest perfection in the minds of those 
whose virtue is the most pure. Bucb men do not ^mt 
thdr eyes on the vices of others^ or look on those vices 
with indifference and unconcern. They condemn the 
crime, but they spare the criminal, and are very fer 
from supposing the worst motiyes, when better may be 
suggested* It is, indeed, the steady pursuit of virtue 
in their own conduct, which f^events them from search* 
tng, too busily into the secrets c€ other men's hearts : 
having A great enterprite to perform themselves, they 
have no ^me to spare for those nice investigations. One 
observation is undeniable, that he who was the great 
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patt9B of human virtue^ and who perfect]^ undentood 
all the polluted sources of human conduct, was yet 
nM»re remarkable for the most indulgent charity than 
pcrhiqpa for any one quality whatever; and if, in the 
whole course of his conversation among men, he waa 
ever induced to utter so much as a harsh expression, it 
was on those occasions only, when he was shocked with 
perceiving a want of charity in others. 

Having stated, in this general way, the reasonable, 
ness and excellence of universal charity, and the small 
ground which any man has to pass a severe judgment 
on his neighbour in any one point whatever, I proceed 
to enforce tlie practice of this virtue. And, first, it may . 
be enf<M*ced from the comfort and satisfaction which it 
will naturally give to the minds of those who cultivate 
it. What can be a more desirable turn of mind than ' 
to think the best we can of every one with whom we 
have any connection ; to have a satisfaction, in discover- 
ing his virtues ; and to hope that his vices are not radi- 
cal and incurable ? Such a dbposition, while it. is quite 
free from die ifnputation of weakness and want of .dis* 
cemment, is sufficient to keep us always alert and 
cheerful, free from moro^ and harsh opinions, on a 
good footing with the world and with ourselves. If we 
are disposed to look for it, much virtue we shall un- 
doubtedly find ; and^ in general, the vic^s of men will 
appear to be so intermingled with good qualities, that 
we shaU always find something pleasing to relieve our 
minds amid the shades of the darkest picture. On the 
contrary, nothing can afford more discomfort to the 
mind than the uncharitable passions, such as spspicion, . 
fear, and religious bigotry. 
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But, secondly, if we cannot be incited to a charitable 
disposition by the pleasure attending it in diis life, let 
us be sdrred up to it by the apprehension of die judg- 
ment to come, w^ich is the argument of the text. 
" Jtju^e not J that ye be riot judged.^^ We shall have 
enough to answer for at that awful period. Our imper- 
fect devotion ; our irregular lives ; bur constant attach- 
ment to the fashion of this world, which passedi away, 
--^such habitual deficiencies, with many other particular 
sins, Mall then rise up against us, andf can only be 
blotted out by the merits of our Redeemer. Let us 
not add to the shameful catalc^e, dark and malignant 
judgments concerning each other ; but, as we hope on 
that day to be saved by love, let us now show that we 
have some feeling of the principle which alone can then 
be our protection. 






SEEMON XVIlt 



ON CHRISTIAN CHAMTY, A5 IT INFLUENCES 

CONDUCT. 



ST. JOHN, xHi. S4. 



**'A nrt» eommandment I give unto yoUy that ye hve 

' ' one another. ^^ 

IT may seem somewhat extraordinary th^ Afe 
should be called a new commandment, or that any re* 
velation should be requisite for the purpose of bringing 
home to the human heart those principles upon which 
the love of mankind depends. That the principles of 
piety cannot be well inculcated without some sort of 
divine discipline, may appear sufficiently plain ; but na- 
ture, we may imagine, surely leaves us at no loss re- 
specting those affections which ought to prevail between 
man and man. The seeds of justice and humanity are 
sown in our frame ; and although we may very often be 
defi^tive in our practice of those virtues, yet we can 
scarcely, it may be thought, remain blind to their 
obligation. - 

It is this view which seems to have misled several 
philosophical inquirers in modem times, who, while they 
have enligtitened the world with many exceUent obser- 
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vations on social duty^ .have not, however, perceived that 
they are at all indebted to Christ»nity for the principles 
iipon which they proceed: Yet it would be de9ei*vii% 
their coosiders^ioDy whence it has happened that they are 
ao much better instructed in these particulars than Oxr 
wise men of the heathen world ; or why, among errors 
and extravagancies of their own, they have yet ^dcarcely 
^vanCed one solid position, the prototype of which is 
not to be found in the gospel ? 

The pdculiar advantage of the law of Christian cha- 
rity consists in the universality erf* its application. * In 
the fir^ place, the whole system of fair and equitable 
ikalu^ i^ comprehended in the maxim, that we diould 
do to others whatsoev^ we would that they should do 
to us. It is impossible that we should ever injure a 
feUow^q^eature if this rule were carefully observed. 
Consideriiig what, in his circumstances,, we should have 
a right to expect as our due, we cannot but perceive 
the monstrous injustice of refosing it to him. The ob- 
servation of this maxihi would at once banish every 
thing like wrong cHit of the world ; and the whde con- 
duct of mankind would be regulated by principles of 
the strictest justice* 

In the second place, the iqaxim that .we should love 
our neighbour as oucselves, carries us much farther. 
By this we are not only prohibited from dcnng wrong, 
or <K>mmanded to fill up the measure of equity^ but we 
are excited to acts of extensive beneficence. Our 
Saviour^s answer to the question. Who is my neigh- 
bour ? sho4v8 very plainly bow far thb commandment 
reaches, aad points out, in the most touching manner, 
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that wherever we can find an opportunity of dnng good^ 
there our neighbour is also to be found. 

The third maxim, which completes tiiis system of 
benevolence, carries us as fer as it is possible to go, and 
much farther than men conceived their duty required 
before the gospel was introduced into the world. *^ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said^ Thou shcdt Jaoe.thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you^ 
Lave your enemies^ bless them that curse you^ do good 
to them that hate youy and pray far them vMch despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.^^ In this rule <tf en- 
lightened morality, we are taught to overlook, in some 
degree, the distinctions in the characters of men ; to 
disregard the accidental variances and expositions into 
which we may happen to be thrown in this world ; and, 
amidst all the vices and follies which may be prevalent 
around us, and amidst all the hostility whidi it may be 
oiir lot to encounter, still to contemplate^ wkh afl^* 
tionate regard, that common bond of human nature by 
which every one man is united to every other. 

It has been justly objected to some modem systems 
of benevolence, that while they inculcate an unaccounta- 
ble regard for the interests of the human race in general, 
and make that the only principle of action, they in a, 
great degree tend to extirpate all those private feelifi|g& 
and affections by which alone human society is main- 
tained. But while the charity inculcated in the gospel 
is as comprehensive as can be conceived, it is by no 
means liable to this objection* Every good affectioa of 
the heart, love to parents, and benefactors, and friends, 
is encouraged and promoted by it. It is most assuredly 
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QXkT duty 'to befriend virtue, afid to apffOBQ vice : while 
We h^ve enemks we must re&iftt them, nor can. we avoid 
feeling the natural fiieaifasiefits of resentment and indig- 
nation r Chm^mtjr supersedes not any one of those 
princes of our nature, though it regulates and re- 
strains diem ail: it iias always protected, never unhinged- 
the estab&lied order of the world ; the general interests 
.ef mankind, it instructs us, are in higher hands than 
ours ; and every man promotes them best while he 
keeps the station in which providence has placed him* 
Yet, amidst all this attention to every private feeling na- 
tural to man, amidst all its regard for the order, and even 
for the prejudices c^ societ} , Clu'istianity teaches us a 
still higher lesson ; and, leading us at times to forget that 
we ourselves are actors in this busy and di^racted scene, 
it lifts us to that serene eminence from which we may 
contemplate all the conduct of man with the temper 
and benevolence of Heavjcn. It is perhaps in our medi* 
tations alone that we can reach tho$e feelings of exten- 
ave charity ; yet these meditations ate. not without their 
influence on our practice, arid restore us to the inter- 
course of men, with the wish and resolution to ** lave 
much,*^ " to sujbr long^^^ ** i^nd to hope all thing$.^\ 

Such, my brethren, is a very : jfoint exposition of 
Christian charity, or of liiQse affections which our reli- 
gion inculcate, as due from man to man; The system 
commonly prevalent, in the world, it is evident, is of a 
very different nature. Men are, in general, very partial 
in their aflfections, indulgent to some, and quite inatten- 
tive to the feelings of others; few are disposed to engage 
heartily and perseveringly in the practice of beneficence ; 
hatreds and animosities, of the most irreconcileable na- 
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ture, frequently rising from the mofit trlvid cawcst 
generally prevail ; and it is difficult to find a person who 
will fi>r a moment allow binl&elf to siuq[>oct» thai, in 
those differences, there is any pos«bUity be may be in 
the wrong. 

If men will examine themselves, they will according- 
ly findi that there is very wide scope for divine instruc- 
tion in^ this extensive branch of their duty ; and sorely* 
to listen to such instruction ought to be am employment 
of the greatest pleasure an^ delight* What more de* 
lightful, than to feel that we may live in love and har«- 
mony with our brethren ; that there is no insuperable 
bar dividing the heartsf of men from each other ; and 
that there are certain plain rules, wlvch, if impreasied' 
upon every individual, would infallibly convert the 
world iiUa a r^ion of love and happiness t 

But, perhaps, you complain of the is^ratitude of map- 
kind, and say, that although you were, to love them, 
they will not love ypu in return. You will say, per- 
haps, that, in early youth, you gave way to the kindly 
emotions of your nature ; that you saw little vice in^the 
world, and expected much friendship ; you were suspi- 
cious of none, and kind to all: but experience has taught 
you another lesson ; you have met with much deceit, 
and much ingratitude ; in spite of your feelings, your 
heart has been contracted, and you now find it wisdom 
to be as regardless of others, as they have been of you. 
This, my brethren, is a, complaint which is not unfre- 
quently made ; but I suspect not often with much foun- 
dation. They who complain so much of the ingratitude 
of mankind, have seldom been hearty in their service. 
They fix upon a few instances of disappduitment in 
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their expectations, and these they magnify beyond all 
measure. The world is bad enough ; but it contains 
much gratitude. There probably never was any man who 
sincerei3r engaged in the service of mankind, without 
receiving testimonies of gratitude, which have over- 
whehned his hearts 

Reflections of this nature are particularly incumbent 
upon those who are about to kneel down at the altar of 
Christ*. As his example is the great model of all vir- 
tue, so is it in nothing tnore conspicuous than in the 
purest love to mankind ; and the service in which some 
of us are now to be engaged, is the commemoration of 
the most signal instance of that. love. We are going to 
stand at the foot of his cross, to behold the sufferings 
which he endured for our sake, and to partake in the 
benefit of his -body and blood. Can we, my brethren, 
approach to this holy service, and retain in our hearts 
any malice to any one of the human race ? Shall we not 
here, if anywhere, forgive our brethren their trespasses, 
w^hen we beh6ld the pledge that ours have been for- 
given ? Shall we complain of the ingratitude of men, 
when we hear our Lord praying for his enemies in the 
midst of his agcMiy, and saying, " Father ^Jbrgive them^ 
for they kncrw not what they do ?'* Or, shall we not be 
prompted to perform all the good within our limited 
power, when we are contemplating that beneficence 
which embraced a world ? 



* Preached before the Communion. 



SERMON XIX. 

ON THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM THE 

AFFLICTIONS OF LIFE. 



I* 



ECCLESIASTES, vii. 2. 

*^ Itis better to go to^ the house of mournings ttian to the 
home of feasting ; for that is the end of all men^ and 
the living will lay it to his heart. ^^ 

MEN of an irreligious turn of mind frequently 
raise objections against the goodness of God, from the 
multiplicity of evils and distresses with which human 
life abounds. Men of piety, on the contrary, behold, 
in this very circumstance, some of the most conspicu- 
ous proofs of a watchful and kind providence ; and from 
• • . . ■ 

the bosom of grief and wretchedness, they derive their 
strongest hopes and firmest reliance on the protection of 
their heavenly Father. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
certain, than that the heart of man frequently requires to 
be corrected ; that when every thing in this world pro- 
_ ceeds in an even and prosperous course, then the heart 
is most infirm, and most liable to sink under tempta- 
lion; and that, in these circumstances, the bitter potion 
of adversity is by far the most salutary medicine which 
can be administered for its cure. 
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While, therefore, in such afflicting dispensations, men 
of profane minds see nothing but the cruel hand of a 
Uind and undiistinguishing fatality, those who are in- 
fluenced by the sentiments of religion perceive, on those 
occasions, most clearly the kind interference of the phy- 
sician of their souls ; and if they have lost sight ofhim 
in their hours of gaiety and pleasure, are sure again to 
become conscious of hb visitations in the season of per- 
plexity and trouble. 

But although the evils incident to man might thus bb 
^o\ifa to be a most necessary part of the divine dispen- 

,sations, it is, at the same time, to be remarked, that, 

« 

although very various and greatly multiplied, they yet 
by , no means constitute the leading features of human 
life ; even in this imperfect condition, in this lower stage 
of our exis1:ence, ease and tranquillity are the portion of 
mankind in general ; and if some are more peculiarly 
marked out for misery, while it is in their, power to 
profit by their troubles, and " to come forth like gold 
when they are tried^^^ others may derive great instruc- 
tion, from merely contemplating their distresses. This 
milder discipline, this acquaintance with human misery^ 
which is to be learned from observing it in other men, 
this method of acquiring wisdom, which may often ob-r 
viate the necessity for our vbeing subjected by Pro- 
vidence to any very severe chastisements in our own 
persons, is recommended to all men by Solomon in the 
text ; and he enforces it by a comparison, which must 
universally be felt, because it appeals immediately to the 
ruling propensities of our nature. We all love pleasure, 
mirth, and gaiety ; love to have our hearts lightened, our 
cares cast aside; to have no fears for the future, no mekiU' 
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chdy recollections of the past; and to graap the fleeting 
enjoyments of the present moment* AH men, in a woiid» 
love to frequent what the wise man calls the '^ house iff 
feasting:'*^ now, to show in a striking manner the ad* 
vantages to be derived from an acquaintance widr hu* 
man misery, he declares, tlmt ^^ it u better to go to the 
>vT ^ V house -of mourning. ^^ 
y'^**>^ It is apparent, indeed, at the first view, that the 
" house of mourning^ ^ is a school of serious thought and 
reflection ; a school, too, which at all times stands open 
for our reception, and in which we m^ learn our ies<* 
sons without cost or pains. In '' the home qfjeasting^^^ 
we evidently do not learn to think, but rather h^ve our 
thoughts lost and dissipated ; and, while we gain hqn. 
thing substantial there, we ai*e often betrayed into the 
forfeiture of our respectability and our virtue. I do not, 
however, propose at present to continue this compari- 
son ; it will be more useful ta consider with attention 
a few of the lessons with which the house of mourning 
may supply us, and to which the wcH-ds of the test 
particularly direct our thoughts. 

We are desired to go to *^ the house of mournings for 
tlmt is the end of all men^ and the living will lay it to 
his h^art.^^ In these words, I conceive three things to 
be either implied or expressed.-— The advice that we 
should " go to the house of mournings* * stippoacs that 
/ we shall sympathize with the sufferings 6f those who 
•mourn. — *' For that is the end ofaU mm," is a senti* 
mcnt expressive of pity and love to mankind. — " And 
the living will lay it to his heart.^^ These words infer 
religious wisdom as the grei^ improvement to be made 
from all the scenes of human misery. Sympathy, cha- 



/ 
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rtty , and religion, are therefe^re the three most important 
kssonsto be tearnt in the house of mourning, apd who* 
€ver learns these, will be fuUy instructed ift the whole 
duty of man. 

The house of mourning, theui i$ the sphpol of sym* 
pathy. This disposition is natural to man, and is the 
mo^t lovely part of our nature. But in no particular 
are our hearts more liable to be corruptjed and vitiated ; 
as we proceed in the world, our affections are ever 
prone to be qoncentrated upon ourselves, and selfish- 
ness, that m<>st fatal depravation of our nature, is at all 
times too ready to seize upon us. We are encouraged 
in it by many circumstances* Sometimes pride, or a 
hi^ opinion of ourselves, renders us indi&rent to the 
feelings of others ; sometimes the pursuit of pleasure 
subjects all our affections to our own paltry gratifica-* 
dons; or the cares and business of the world occupy all 
our thoughts, and leave us no room for considering the 
desires and wishes of our brethren ; or, finally, mere 
indolence may often indispose us from giving that 
attention to the concerns of other men, which may bring 
trouble and uneasiness to ourselves. 

To put a stop to the course of this depravity, nothing 
can be more effectual than going to the house of mourn^ 
ing, than beholding the sufferings of our fdlow-crea- 
iures, and permitting our hearts to be penetrated by the 
natural sentiments of humanity. It is owing to our 
ignorance, or our forgetfulness of the distresses which 
ev€r3^wh«'e surround us;, that we are rendered so indif- 
ferent as we often are to the feelings of each other, and 
wmp ourselves up in thoughtless insensibility. If we 
would inquire into them with diligence, and look at 
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them with our own eyes, it b impossdble but that our 
hearts must be aflfected, and that we must feel as it 
becomes men. There is no need, to be sure, for a 
weak and sickly sensibility ; that disposition b more 
frequendy employed in finding out food for the fancy, 
than in mending the heart. But a luxurious indulgence 
of the softer feelings is never produced by the sight of 
real misery. The sympathy which b drawn out by 
real sufiering, b always accompanied by a sense of 
duties to be performed ; it never stagnates in the breast 
idly inactive, but flows out in beneficent exertions. 

In the second place : the house of mourning is the 
great school of charity, or of that love to our fellow- 
CHreatures which overlooks all distinctions, and views 
them in the single and endearing aspect, of men and 
brethren. " For that is the end of all menJ^ — These 
striking words level all disparities, and place eveiy 
human being on a footing of equality. We ai^e all 
weak, frail, mortal creatures : here is our point of union, 
in whatever else we may differ. One man is rich, and 
another is poor ; one man sways the rod of empire, and 
another drags out his life in abject slavery ; the mind 
of one glows with enlightened views and liberal attain- 
ments, while dulness and stupidity cloud the apprehen- 
sions of another. Farther still : one man is virtuous, 
and another is wicked ; one bends before the throne of 
God, and acknowledges the power that made him, 
while another pursues his depraved inclinations, and 
thinks not of the account which he must render to his 
Judge. Such are the distinctions which prevail in thq 
world ; and men become elated with such dbtinctions, 
and grow vain in their own conceits, ** and their foolish 
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.hearts are darkened.^^ In consequence of these £sor- 
derly thoughts, want* of charity prevails; men lose sight 
of the common tie which binds theim together; and one 
Imlf of the world looks down upon the other^ as un^or- 
thy its notice and regard* 

Hast thou lost sight of that common tie ? Go then 
to the " house of moummg^'*^ and be no longier a fooL 
Those distinctions which excite thy pride, mid lead the^ 
to despise thy neighbour, . what are they ? They may 
serve thee to boast of through a short and: fleeting life ; 
but will they save thee from the common destiny, which 
marks thee out a frail and perishing creature ? In ** the 
house of mouming^^ thou wilt see that circumstance in 
which all men are assimilated ; the bcmd of weakness 
and misery by which all are connected. Thy wealth, 
thy power, thy abilities, even thy virtue, and thy reli- 
gion, are all subjected to the frailty of thy mortal state; 
an uncertain and precarious existence enters equally into 
^e description of every man, and in this aflecttng cir- 
cumstance we may see the true foundation of brotherly 
union and love. 

I proceed, in the third place, to show, that, in the 
house of mourning, we learn the best lessons of. religi- 
ous wisdom ; ** f)r that is the end of all men^ and the 
living will lay it to his heart. ^^ Why should' he lay it 
\o his heart, unless there were something beyond this ^ 
** end of all men ?^* If the curtain closed in the house 
of mourning for ever, it would be better to drive away 
from our hearts than to lay to them, a reflection which 
would only be melancholy, and could be productive of 
no good; and, accordingly, such is the use which some 
men of the gayer sort have made, from contemplating 
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the house of mourning. They have ^wn from tfie 
con&iderauon of the shortness of iCfe^ ailments for tht 
freer efijojrment of it while it lasts : ^* Let m eai Md 
drink (they say), fir to-mofrao) we die.^^ But this is 
vanity and delusion, and is never the voice of nature^ 
The natural effect of the house c^ mourning is to tlHt>w 
i» into sober reflection; to call back our scattered 
duMigbts ; to make us feel our present weakne^ ; ani 
to turn our eyes with serious s^reheosion to the awfid 
events of futurity, 
' Two imprtesioQs particularly £ivourabIe to religion, 
hiitnili^ and hope^ am Ibrccd upon the mind on sudl 
occasioiis* When we contemplate some striking in- 
stance of ^* the endtff ail mtn^** b it possible not to be 
impressed with 4 sense of our littleness, and id our eii« 
tire dependence on the Almighty hand, by which we 
are raised or brought low f When power, or genius^ 
ex* worth, submit to the common fete, and are swept 
from the earthy do^we not immediately exclaim, What 
is man! and perceive but one Being whose operations 
are without controul ? Must we not then be convinced^ 
that all the occupations and concerns of human life carry 
ia them an admixture of vanity, and that those circunw 
stimces on which we grmmd our self-cojisequence, are 
really futile and insignificant ? We shall, accordingly, 
feel humiliated and astonished at ourselves, and sh^ 
bend beneadi the £rar of him who is the arbiter of ouf 
eternal destkiy. ^ 

It is very apparent^ then, in what maimer humility 
and religious awe arise from the contemplation of human 
misery. That re%i6us hope should ilow from the 
same source, may not be so easily explicable ; yet I 
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bdieve nbtbing is more true, and that celestial stream 
wfaiob' bends ita course into the regions of light, and 
waters the tree of life in the midst ctf the c^uden of .Gkid, 
cises m its^gnsatsst purity from the deep abysses of ali&2- 
lioii. When every thing around us appears darlc and 
cAieeriess ; wlttn all the worlds with the whole race of 
nan,^ seems a vain, fleeting, and disorderiy scene ; then 
it is that tibe light from above breaks through the clouds 
which envelc^ our souls. The suggestions of nature, 
and the boldness of faith, are su[^rted by reason. 
When Ire behcdd man brought low, and his beauty laid 
in the ^ist, we cannot reasonably think that the great 
Fiurent has deserted hss oSsptii^g for ever; arid the great* 
er his fell, and m^ complete his apparent degradation, 
the more reason, perhaps, -have we to look for some 
splendid change from the wonder- wcn'king hand of Pro- 
Vidence% 

Such are the sujggestions rf religion on the view of 
any of the great calamities to which man is subject, 
particularly in the contemplation of death ; and here, 
indeed, is the triumph of Religion ! This is the province 
peculiarly subject to her command, and in which she 
moves with the dignity of a sovereign* In the heat and 
and hurry of the world ; amid its business, its intrigues, 
and its pleasures ; she may lift her voice, but it will not 
be hfeard. She will fly from the pride and the ingenuity 
of the sophist ; she will avoid the questions and per- 
plexities of the divine ; and her simplicity may too often 
be lost or obscured in the ambitious eloquence of the 
preacher. But " go to the house of mourning^^^ and 
there you will find her active and employed. In those 
secret retreats of sorrow, you may still hear the gentle 
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but authoritative vcnce of Him who was acquainted with 
grief: ^* Why make ye all Ms a^ and weep? the (kmi^ 
eel is not dead^ but sleepethJ*^ 

-Enough has been said* my bredirm, to justify die 
asterdon, that the house of mourning is the best school - 
which we can frequent, if we wish our hearts to be 
reaUy improved* and to learn our duty either to God or 
man. Our duty to man we shall find to comust in kind 
attentions and brotherly love, which surely the view of 
his su&rings is of all things the best adapted to cdl 
forth. And how can we better learn our duty to God, 
than in contemplating the striking instances of his power 
exhibited in the fiite of man, and in lifting our thoughts 
to diose higher views which open amid the shades of 
death ? How can we better learn that humUe acquies- 
cence in his providence, which becomes our frail and 
feeble condition ; or the necessity for that obedience to 
his will, by which alone Qur hope and fidth can be 
invigorated and confirmed ? 
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SERMON XX. 

ON RELIGIOUS CONSOLATION IN AFFLICTION, EX- 
EMPLIFIED IN THE CASE OF THE DEATH OF 
CHILDREN. 



MATTHEW, U« 18. 

^* In Soma was there a voice keardr hmetUatian^ and 
weepings and great mournings Rachel weeping for ^ 
her children^ and wouUnot be comforted^ because ihey 
are not J^^ 

THESE words, mjr brethren, of the pnoph^ 
Jeremiah, are apfdied, as you know, by the holy evan- 
gelist, to that very extraordinary and horrible incident 
which he relates in this chapter : the massacre of the 
young children, perpetrated by Herod, in the hope that 
the in&nt king of the Jews would thus be sacrificed to 
his jealous fury. In this' expectation he was disappomt- 
ed by the overruling hand of Providence ; and we ^o, 
in a distant age and country, meet at this day for the pur- 
poses of religion, in the name of the Child who was then 
spared, know, I trust, in what manner to value and to 
adore that watchful goodness, which, while it permitted 
the hearts of the mothers of Betlilehem to bleed, was yet 
laying firm, for all future generations of men, the foun* . 
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dfltionoftheirhqiiHiiessaiid their hopes. To such ex* 
leMtve views of divine Provideiice, it is the delight of 
idipon to conduct die serious mind, and to clothe, with 
a mantle of cdestial light, the most melancholy appear* 
anoes which thb lower worid exhibits. In the first in-, 
stance, indeed, nature fixes our thoughts on the a|q>ear- 
ances alone ; and when, as in the incident before us, we 
read of the mandate which the tyrant *' sent forth to day 
all the children that were in Bethlehem^ and in all the 
coasts thereof^ from two years old and under ^^ we .can, 
for a time, listen to no voice, except that which long 
before had resounded in the ears of. the prophet, '' the 
voice of lamentation^ and weepings and great mourning; 
Baehd weepk^f for her children^ ami rtfmmg to be d^m* 
Jotted.'* 

bk the iiourin whidtl apeakf , my brethroi, smc^i a 
v<Mce, I fiear, is but too fi-equent in the hou^e^ of pur 
city ; and many a tear is now Ming from the eyes of 
pafents'over the lifeless nenimns bf infant innocence and 
beauty. The same God, wbQ» on one memomble oc* 
casion, permitted a bloody tyrant to be the minister of 
his inacnitaUe designs^ in the destruction <^ holy iano< 
cents, more fiequcotly sends disease aipoiig the young 
of his people ; and,, year aftor year, as at the present 
hour, many a spotless soul rstums.to him* uatriei^ by 
the dangers, an4 unpoUuted by the sins of that earthly 
course on which it had begun tx> enter. It is an hpuf 
in whidi even religion must Sor a time be still, and 
listen. With saorcd lespeot,. to the voice of nature, which, 



' * February, I8O89 vfaeA Che diiease of the me»do» i^^ fiitally 
proTafeot. 
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effmnm Its excesses of ^< lamentatkmf and wl^epmgf md 
great nwumingj^^ is yet the voice of God in the faoBiiii 
heart« Whea she may speak, laowever, Be%ion cm 
litter tiie words of consolatioD ; and it is her oflioe to 
seize upon tfiose hours whoi' the hearts of $0109 arp 
brcd^n wil^ affliction, and when many are trembtii^ 
with apprehension, and to press those lessons cS wiadom, 
which are heard tod often with indi&renoe, in the pride 
and the gaiety <^ common life. 

The sentiment expressed in the text, my br^ren^ 
acccMids with the f«lings of human nature* The (dcatii 
of young i&hildren excites, perhaps, taore ^^ lamentf^km 
and great mourmtg^^ than any other incidait in ^be 
course oi lOoiiaUty. To those who are not parents, a 
diqiensatioQ of this kind may seem, perhaps, of a mueh 
less aflictii^ imture dim many others. A child is but 
an in^gniKcant object in the eye of the worki^ smd 
seems but a tricing loss to society* To a parent, how- 
ever^ those very circomsUQiGes^ which render bis <^ikl 
of little value to others, aie die most attractive* It is 
hb delight to retire from the serious cares and busy 
occupations of nicn into the unanxious so^ea of chHd* 
ish piayfubiess ; t^ repose his tfaoughts upon some 
countenances on which the world has left no treses of 
care, and vice has impressed no marks of dbsorder ; and 
to find widun his own bouse,, and q;mmg from his mm 
kmis, some forms which rseal the image <^ primeval 
innocence, 2sA anticipate dve sodety c^ heaven. When 
these itmoeent beings are torn ftom us, we su&r a co- 
mity with which a sti:asiger, indeed, will imperfectly^ 
symfNttl^e^ but ctf whi<^ the-heart knowedi th^ bkter- 
neas ; and the sorrow may cmly b^ the deeper, ai^ more 
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hevti^, that it most be dugoised and mutflieml fifon 
M impityiiig wcnid* 

The deadi of si yooi^ person, advanced to years of 
lOBtamlyt occasions a general sympatlqr. The grief of 
paients is then at once felt and understood. Wfaea 
talents, which gave the promise of future distinction, 
and virtues, to which the dedming years of a parent 
dung Salt sujqiort, are torn from the domesdc circle 
which they blessed and adcmied, there are few hearts 
so much closed to a feUow-feehng with human calamity^ 
as not to be powerfully aflfected widi such circmnstances 
of deep distress. But diis very sympathy of mankind 
iaa source of consolation winch alleviates the affliction 
by which it is occanobed. The sc»tow exdted by ^ 
death of a young child may often be as acute, but it is 
attended with much less sympadiy. Hece, too, parents 
have fixmed hqpes which are only, perhaps, the ^leat^ 
and more unbounded, inamiuch as the foundation on 
which they rest is less cexlam and defiiiite. These 
hopes are frustrated for ever; their child is as if he had 
never been ; even hb memory has dis^peared from^ 
every heart but IJieir own ; and they cherisfa it with the 
deeper feeling, that there is no otherbmast in which it 
dwells. 

To such sorrows of the heart, my tMiethren, it is the 
office of Religion to apply the words df consolaticm ; mid 
when the first tumults of grief are at an end, to inspire 
the /soul of the mourner with loftier sentiments. She 
su|;gests, in the first place, that, in llie kingdom q£ 
God, there is no loss of existence ; that the ^land of 
iofioite wisdom changes, indeed, the ^bere of action in 
whiefa the rational soul is destined to move, but never 
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deprives it of die beii^ nrfnch the hand of Sendte^ioe 

bestowed. She points to a higher worid, io' which the 

Wadxitsmts am '^ as R^ MUrm ;" and she hesitates 

not to affinn, that the soul of infiint innocence finds il» 

wajr to that region (rf' purity,, the air of which it seemed 

xp bceathe virile yet bdow* She speaks here witih a 

ircioe ofomfidence whbh majr sometimes &il to be 

ipspixed^ even -from the contemplation of a long life 

qsent in 'the practice of virtue. The best men have 

Qontraded; rnanf &iitngs in the course of their. earthly 

ttial ; and when we commit their bodies, to the dust, 

while lieiigion calb upon us to look forward to their 

final destiny with holy hope, she yet permits some fore^ 

boding fears to cloud the brightness di the jnofifyect. 

in less fevourable cases, all we can do is to withdraw 

our minds fit>m* die vices of the departed, and rather ta 

fix them, with apprehension and purposes of amdnd-. 

nent, upon our own; to raise our thoughts, at the same 

time, to the perfect goodness of God» which seeth the 

secret sprmgs of the heart, and judges not as man 

judges ; which will forgive whatever can be forgiven, 

and which hath.no pleasure in the death of the wicked. 

But when we follow to the grave the body of untried 

innocence, we at the same time restore to the Father of 

spirits the soul which he gave, ytt unpolluted by the 

vloes of time, and still tti inmate meet for eternity* 

When the tears of nature me over, fiiidi may hoe look 

up widi an unclouded eye, and see tho Saviour, whose 

descent upon esurth cost so many tears to the mothers 

of Betldaliem, now speaking comfort to the mothers d[ 

his people, andt^ng them, that he who here below 

'^ suffered Uttle children to come unto hxm^^^ still delights 
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to Arow arolmd them the arms of has kyve^.idm, like 
faim, they have bunit tiie bomlsof moitality. 

Beudes tUs 10% souroe of coosoiatkm wUfdn BtH^ 
fp»tt qiens up to affitc^ed parents, she, in .'tte aeoond^ 
pfa»e, sug^^ests to diem some of the wiae^ purpoaes* 
which Providence may have m view in* this afflicting 
dispnsatu>n. Akhough the ways of Heaven are con-- , 
feseedly^dark, and aithoogh we must, in many instances, 
bow down in resgnatioif, without pret cn <fing to cx> 
amine diem, it is yet more pleasinsr when we can dfe« 
oover some of the designs whicb may be intended, and 
we are dma more easily reeoncikd.tb the ey3& which 
may accompany the execution of duenu In the deat^ 
of diitdron, Providence seems, on a has^ g^te, to be. 
acting in a manner ooatmdictory to its own pion ; to be 
destroying life er^ it is well begun ; to he dsfxinng as 
oi blessings which we can seai^y be said to have 
tasted ; and while with one hand it gives, widi anodKr 
to be taking away. Let it howevo* be considered, that 
it answers an important purpose in the government tsf 
the world, to keep men in mmd of die ccmt^nt sov^ 
reignty of God, tmd of bis right to the entire ^feposal 
of the jEat^ of his creatures. Let it ftfthev be recot 
lected, that we are prone to forget the hand from wUdi 
our Uessings fiow, and diot too often we do not discom 
its agency dU these blessings are withdrawn* It is dms 
not an unpleasing aspect of the ways of BrovidcnQe,. to 
conmder the death of achild as an imerpoaidon of God, 
by \(^iieh he awakens the shimbering picCy of die punent, 
and, by depriving him of the object of his. mortal afiec* 
tions, leads hia dKMights- to imm(»tali^. 






We are all wdii aware, my brethren/ o! the ittflttem^ 

of die world : we kfk>W how stroiiglj it etigag^i oar 

thoughts, fltnd <lebai^ tlie springs of oiir aclidfis : we 

sSi know how impditanf it is to hate the sipirifts erf* oor 

minds renewed, and the rnst whidi gamers ot^er tbem 

cleared away* One of the prindpal advatotages, per^^ 

haps, which arises from the podsa^ion of children, is; 

tfattt in their society the si^libirp^ of otor nature 1i^ ooiii^ 

^amly recidled to our v4ew ; ^smd that, when we retting 

from the cares and thoughts of the "vi^ijMd infto our do^^ 

mestic drcle, we behold beings whose tkifp{)iliess springs^ 

from no felse estimates of worMly good, but ftom tfcc 

benevolent instincts of nature. The same mcnl tdtwok 

tage is often deritidd, in a greater degree^ from flfe me* 

mory of those childreifT who havelfeft us. Their simple 

characters dweB upon bur minds wkh a deeper impres* 

Mon ; their least acticHis return to oar thoughts wiflt 

mcfire force than if we had k sllH in out power to witnfess 

Aem ; and they return to ufi clothed in tl»t sainflty garf> 

which belongs to Ae possessors of a higher existencCr 

We feel that there is now a link conaiecting os^ with a 

purer and a better scene of being j that a part of our- 

selres has gone before us into the bosom of God ; and 

that the same happy creature which here on earth show^- 

cd us the simple sources from which happiness springs, 

BOW hoyers over us, and scatters from its wings the 

graces and beatitudes of eternity. 

To jrow, then, my brethren, who have suffered froiw 
the present yisitalion of Providence, Re%ion thus ti»- 
folds die^sources of consolation and of impfovement. 
She calls upon you not to mourn as those who have no 
hope ; to give the children of whom you have been de- 
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fgwtA into the hwds of your fan) their Father ; and 
when the first pai^ of afflicticHi «« over, to lift up your 
thoughts with that &ith toward hkn, which may at hust 
enable you to meet them in his presence for ever. Yet 
while she calls you^not to mourn, she does not i^ you 
to forget. Thb perhaps may be the language of the 
world. The loftier language of religion is, that you. 
fihpuld remember* whatever may contribute to your pu- 
nity and virtue; that you should sometimes meditate 
with holy emotion on those ange), forms which are gone 
befcM^ you ; anc| that, amidst the temptations, of the 
W€M*ld, you should call to mind, that their eyes are now 
ii|ipen4|i^ over you, and feel the addftpooal Ifnk which 
binds you to the higher destinations pf your b^ing. 

To us, my brethren, over whose houses the angel of 
death may now have passed, Iqt not. the ^^sof^ which w^ 
have witnessed be umjcfiompftnicd with. instructu>n. 
While we fell down in gj?ati^de before Heaven fw the 
deliverance which we.havje lutb^rtq^experienGedf let pa 
confess- that it is undeserved ; tluit we have not, as we 
ought, blessed the giver of all our good ; apdvlet U^ 
henceftxth rei^olye to have his goodne^ more, constantly 
in our thoujgbts. Let us sympathize with our brethren 
in affliction^ .and feel that their sorrow may soon be oursi^ 
Above all, let us make it our firm resQluti(Hi, to train up 
those children whom God may have spared to us, in th^ 
knowled^ of him and of .his laws, that at whatever hour 
of their future life the c^l may come, they may be found 
€A him in peace, and that we too may, with them, glo- 
rify him in heaven^ 



SERMON XXI. 



ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 



■I., iifc 



PROV. xxii* 6. 



'* Train up a efdbl in the way he should gOj and when 
he is'vldhewiUnot depart from it.*^ 

IN these words, my brethren, the wise man 
points out powerfully the effects of eariy education. As 
the mind is very liable to the influence of habit, it is a 
luqppy circumstance that it can acquire good habits as 
wen as bad, and that the infant heart can be moulded to 
the love of virtue, no less surely than it may be misled 
into vice and disorder. This is a consideration which 
aflfords both a pleasing view of human nature, and is of 
iIk utmost imfportance in a practical light. It is farther 
a consideraticm w^ich imposes a most forcible obliga-* 
ti«n on parents and instructors* It suggests to them, 
that to their hands the fate of the rising generation is in 
a great degree committed ; that they must in no small 
extent be responsible for the fiiture deviations of the 
children entrusted to their care ; and that, if they would 
have these children walk in the way in which they 
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should go, the attainmeift of this invaluable object is in 
a great measure left to themselves. 

The importance of education in supplying die mind 
with intellectual acquisitions, or in adorning it with ac- 
complishments, is very generally acknowledged and un- 
derstood : and perhaps the present age is in no respect 
more distinguished from those which have preceded it, 
than for the systematic attention with which these ends 
are pursued. The effects Iiave corresponded with the ap- 
plication bestowed in producing them ; and the general 
prev^ence of liberal thought and refinement of manners 
in our day, affords a striking contrast to the more con- 
tracted opinions and grosser habits of ^' our Others, and 
of the old time before them.^' That we have been 
equally attentive to the more important objects of moral 
and religious instruction, I will not take upon me to 
affirm : I fear, on the contrary, we are too often in the 
habit of permitting the minds of our children to &tt un- 
der the dominion of accidental impressions on those 
great subjects, on which their views and feeHngs ought ' 
to be most precise ; and, while we omit no pains in im- 
proving their powers, or adding to their accomplish** 
ments, we too frequently throw out of the account that 
higher wisdom, which may prepare them to be virtuous 
here, and heirs of eternity hereafter. This most neces* 
sary branch of education, my iMrethren, it is die duty of 
this place to recommend,; and I am naturaBy led into 
these reflections by the return of the present season*,' 
in which the young of our coogregatiim are brou^t 
here to show their acquaintance with that simple form 

* Season of Lent. 
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of Chii^an instrtiction compiled by some of die great- 
est &thers of our church, who, while they were employ- 
ing: thar mighty powers in shaking the pillars of Romish 
superstition, could yet find opportunity, like the master 
whojpi they so'ved, to " sujffer little children to come unto 

. The catechism which is commonly taught in this 
church contains a short and beautiful compend of Chris- 
tian faith and duty ; and it is pleasing to know that the 
young are regularly insti*ucted in it. The ministers of 
religion, however, have perhaps little opportunity of 
knowing more than the simple fact ; they cannot judge 
^K:cunitely of the degree of weight which the infant mind 
attaches to the truths of which it is thus informed. It 
4S more properly the business of parents to discover 
whether their children are really making any progress in 
r^igious knowledge, and in impressions of duty ; and 
littte more, perhaps, can he done here, than to enforce 
upon parents their obligations of this nature, and to £i- 
eilitate the noeans by which they may carry these obliga- 
tions into effect. 

Wicb these views, my brethren, I propose to dedicate 
the present, and at least (xie c^her discourse, to some 
explanatory observations on the church catechism, in 
which, while I direct my thoughts chiefly to parents and 
instructors, I shall at the same time endeavour to make 
myself easily intelligible to the young themselves. 

The first circumstance which presents itself to us in 
opening this short summary of religion, is the vow 
wlMch was entered into for the child before he was him- 
self capable of forming any conception of the subject to 
which it related. The circumstance is striking and' in- 
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stroctive. It shows us, in die first jdaoe, that there was 
no period of our existence in which we were not under 
the eye and the o^izance <^ refigicm ; that die spirit 
of our Lord hovered over us while we were yet in the 
cradle; and that, when the waters of'bapdsm weiepour* 
ed upon our heads, a solemn vow was made upod eardi, 
and recorded in heaven, that we should become '^ mem- 
bers of Christ, and children of God." It, secondly^ 
reminds those, to whom the care of the young is com- 
mitted, of the strong obligation under which they tie, to 
{Mx>vide for their moral and religious instruction. It re? 
minds them, that, besides the obligations of nature and 
conscience, there is a particular and express vow entered 
into with God, which it rests with them to see fulfilled; 
and that, when they neglect this important duty, they 
are not only deaf to the voice of the heart, and of motal 
reason, but are provoking the wrath of an insulted DdQr> 
In the third place, the baptismal vow reminds the 
young, that on some points their minds, are not left at 
perfect liberty ; that there is a sacred obligation upon 
every human being, of which the vow made at baptism 
is an external sign, to direct his thoughts and actions to 
the best ends; and whatever they may afterwards be 
told of the native freedom and independence of their 
minds, this vow calls to their recoUection, that they can 
never be set free fi'om the obligation of believing what 
is true, and of doing what is right. Instead, therefore, 
of that confident spirit with which the young sometimes 
are temptol to follow out their own untutored ways of 
thinking and acting, a much more humble and amiable 
spirit is insinuated into their hearts in this form of in- 
struction ; and to the question, <' Dost thou not think 
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ibsX liiou. art bound to beUeve, and to do as has been 
promised for thee ?" they are taught to reply, " Yes, 
verily ; and by God'd help so I will. And I hrartUy 
thaok our heavenly Fadier, that he hath called me to 
this state of salvation, through Jesus Christ our SavicHin 
And I pray unto God to give me hb grace, that I may 
continue in the same unto my life's end.'' 

The second circumstance which b brought before us 
rdates to the particular engagements comprehended un« 
^r the biqptismal vow. Three things, we are told, are 
promised and vowed for children in baptbm. ^^ First, 
lliat they should r^iounce the devil and all his works ; 
the pomps and vanity of this wicked world ; and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh. Secondly, that they should 
believe all the articles of the Chrbtian &ith. And, 
^lirdly, that they ^ould keep God's hdy will and com- 
mandments, and walk in the same all the days of their 
lives." With regard to the first of these considerations, 
it may, perhaps, at first sight, seem unwise to bring 
before the imaginations of the young the existence of 
wickedness which their own innocence does not naturally 
lead them to discover ; and certainly it would be* un^^ 
wise and pernicious to present this fact to them in any 
form which may have a tendency to cloud their imagina- 
tions, or to depress their spirits. Such, however, is the 
' cmidition of man in this world, that it is probably impels- 
sible to keep concealed, even fixnn the mind of a child, 
the existence of vice in some form or other. In the 
language of scripture, man has eaten of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, and has thus subjected 
himself to the necessiQr of being warned to avoid evil, 
as weU as of being animated to pursue good. It is in 
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fact, therefore, one among many proQ& of the unsofdtiis- 
ticated wisdcnn of ancient times, that the compilers of 
the catechism have touched, though very l^lHly and 
delicately, upon this melanchdy circum^miee in the 
condition of human natare, and have thought it incum- 
bent upoii them to warn the young, even at die first 
dawn of reason, against the malignity and in&my of siA^ 
no less than to elevalte their views to die lofty objects of 
faith and x>f duty. 

Secon(Uy, it is engaged for the in&nt at.baptbm, that 
be shall belkve all the articles of the Christian fiiith. 
In inculcating these upon the minds of children, ^he 
method to be adopted seems very admirably pointed CHit 
in our catechism. To the request, ** Rehearse the 
articles of thy belief," the answer is simply the repdti- 
ticm of that short form of ^^ sound words,* ^ comm<mly 
known by the name of the Apostles' Creed. This 
creed, you wiU deserve, contains nothing more tiiaaa 
bare statement of facts, without any attempt being made 
to deduce from them points of doctrine. Such, my 
brethren, seems to be clearly the method in whiefa 
children ought to be trained in the trudis of religicm ; 
and when this method is adopted, there seems to be no 
such difficulty, as is sometimes apprehended, in giving 
them a competent acquaintance with these invaluaUq 
truths. Some ingenious men have conceived, that re- 
ligion was a subject to^Uy beyond the reach bf chSd- . 
hood, and that it ought only to be brought before the 
view of the human mind, when it has attained its full 
powers of reason. Without stating some very obvious 
objections to this scheme, it may be sufficient to remark, 
that it is certainly not the course pointed out by nature. 
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Parents^ who tii^nsdves possess religious sefntimeniis, 
»e o^taifily prompted b)r nsmte to communicate these 
to their children ; mA 4f the voioe d nsiture b^ listened 
to, it will direct them lik^M^se in the course which they 
ought to take iff doing so. 

With reject to the first article of die creed, for 
instance, tl^ foundi^ion of Al religion whatever, *' I 
believe in God, the Father Almighty, M ater of heaveh 
and earth*' — -there are surely many simple methods^ in 
which a wise instructor may insinuate this • great truth 
into the dawnitig reason of childhood. Some occasions' 
must present themselves, in which the mind of a child 
may be led to recbgnrze the traces of wisdotii and' 
benevolence in nature, and may be taught to ascribe its 
own little pleasures and enjoyments to the bounty of an 
unseen benefector. The great volume of creation is 
open to every eye ; and, while it contains pages which 
may exercise the highest powers of created intelligence, 
it Iftewise abounds with innumerable passages, inwhidh 
even the eye of childhood may discbver the character 
of its author. It is one of the improvements of modern 
education, that meands have been found to make chM* 
dren soon acquainted with the simpler parts of t*ie 
economy rf nature ; with the habits, for instance^ of the 
lower animals, and with many of those natural produc-' 
tions which minister to the <^p}easures and to the uses <iif 
mankind. Is it not possible, in tbt niidst ^ these les- 
sons, to point out to.Ae ohM the secret finger of wis- 
dom and goodness; and while his mind is gradually 
opening to the reception of knowledge, at the same 
timie to warm his little h€«irt with the first emotions of 
piety? 
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The i!emaimng articles of the creed reltte to tile fiKto 
of revelatuMi, which, if I am not mistakeD, may be iot^ 
cukated upon young mmds in an easy conneeticm with 
the natural sentiments of religion* When- a child i& 
once informed of the supeiintendii^ care of a Father in 
heaven, he will naturally be disposed to Ivsltisa to any 
information which can be given him, concerning the 
dealings of this Almighty Father with the chydren of 
men ; and although, in the volume of the scriptures, 
there are many passages which are very fiu* beyond the 
compreh^imon of children, and which, therefore, ought 
not to be .put into then* hands, there are mnumorable 
others which almost seem to be written foe the sake of 
children. Such are some of the single narratives m 
the Old Testament : the history of Joseph md his bre* 
tluen ; the early part of the history of Moses ; same 
particulars in. the history of David; and many other 
detached piissages, which make a powerfol impression 
on a youtfafol imagination, and convey rel^^us and 
mond truth, in the most pleasing of all f<Mrms. The 
history of our Lord, as it is related in the go^ls, k in 
like manner full ci interest to the youngest minds ; his 
manmr of conveying instruction is, for the mort part^ 
suited to their years ; his paraUes are litde stories, 
which they cmi easily remember ; circumstances in hSk' 
miracles whidi may, perh^s, perplex and astonish per- 
sons of advanced years, serve only to captivate their 
fancy ; and it is not dibBicult for a prudent instructor, if 
they should< sometimes be disposed to ask questions 
which cannot be answered in a satis&ctory manner to. 
diem, or, perhaps, to aOoy human being, to lead their 
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^uglins to tiiose circumstances which they can fully 
ccmiprehend. 

In this branch of religious instruction, there is <me 
view, my iM^hren, to which the minds of children, and 
of the young in general, ought to be particularly direct- 
ed : I inean, to the character of our Saviour. His con- 
n^etion with a higher nature than ours, renders him an 
object of peculiar reverence to the young mind^ to which 
he is first introduced ; but the simplicity, and the gentle- 
ness of hk virtues, render him stili more an object of love 
and confidoice. It is not, perhaps, one of the least won- 
derful circumstances in this divine charaptef, that while 
it is encompassed with the rays of Deity, and, in dl the 
trying circumstances of human fortune, carries a form 
so lofty and commanding, it is yet quite level to the 
fedings, and to the understanding of the merest child. 
The fact is, I believe, it is better understood by children 
than by ourselves ; from this plain reason, that in some 
of its most striking peculiarities, their minds are as yet 
less distantly removed from it. 

My object, in recommending this part of Christian in- 
struction in a peculiar manner to parents and teachers, 
is not merely because it is so simple, and so very fuILdT 
moral and religious wisdom, but from another reason. 
We are veiy apt to complain*, my brethren, of the pro- 
gress of infidel opinions am(»ig the young, when they 
go Out into the world, and begin to speculate for them- 
selves. We do not, however,' always sec very distinct- 
ly the ropt fi'om which such opinions take their rise. It 
is nc^ sd mudb by the arguments of infidel writers, which, 
very often, they do not understand ; nor even by the 
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poignancy <^ thtit i?it mA satire, thai ydui^ men sie 
so frequendy tempted to relinquish all faith in the re^ 
gion of their fathers. Infidelity owes OB conquer kk 
our daysy I am induced to beUeve, to a cause more 
honourable to hunuin sKatUre^ to the imifression madft 
upon the minds of the young, by the ^pecion^for r<id 
virtues of tho^ by whom tiiat bad cause has ufiftnr- 
tunately been supported. These writers commonly a^ 
Slime a high tone of liberal sentiment ; msmy (tf ttei# 
works are put into the hands fai the yowig, as the standi 
ard books from \«^iicfa very usefui information -is to bt 
obtained in the course of their' studies ; and wfaoi, as is 
quite natural, tliey inquire into the privfte history of 
diese \vriters, they frequently discover them to bavb 
been men of amiable and irreproac^ble mannais. In 
fhe mean time, inwhat aspect does Ghristianity af^iear 
to them ? Too often in ik) oth^ light than as a col- 
lection of inexplicable doctrines, to which they never 
attached any distinct icka ; when they examine its biS'. 
tory down to the present day, tfiey too often hifve it 
represented to them in no other view, than as the source 
of wars, and vices, and bigotry ; instead of seeing in its 
ministers the genuine spirit of glory to God on high^ 
and peace and good will to men, the page of history 
exhibits the priesthood to' then* eye in all the dark 
colours of pride, and violence, and gloom, and hypo- 
crisy. If our sons, then, my brethren, abandon Chris- 
tianity, it is because they never knew what Christianity 
is ; because they are ignorant of its ^irit, and of Hs 
genuine influence on the heart. If tli^y are misled by 
their admiration of infidel philosophers, it is because 
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their young hearts were never impressed, as they might 
Imt been» by the character of him to whom Christianity 
owes its origin. 

Were this character once fairiy fixed in their minds, 
it would, I will venture to affirm, continue to maintain 
for ever, in their apprehension, its ju3t and evident 
claims of superiority over every other name, either 
ancient or modern, among those who have at any time 
undertaken to enlighten » or to reform the world ; and if 
they also were tempt^ tp gp away, they would then 
say, in the affectionate language of Peter, ** Ltord, to 
whom shM we go? Thm fmit tke words qf eternal 
life» And we believe^ and are sure^ that thou art thai 
Chmt^ the Son o/ihe living God,'' 

I have alrdadjt my tH'ettireii, ocwpi^ your attentioii. 
muob toe long ; and 9hati ofi}y odd ia conclusiof^, thpt 
while you are tbi^ engaged in instrueting the mmd» of 
your children in the simplei views of natum) and reveai>* 
ed r^UgUm, you will greyly improve your own id^n^ and 
aeotimenta upontheae sutirfects; you will discover what 
iq your farivate nediitatioQs, or in the writings it^f men^i 
yOM may not ajiways* discover, how pl^ and ynper-^ 
p)ej(ed a tbicf; religion is ; and when, in the language 
of ouff Lprd, ^' you m^er Httk cluldren to come mto 
^w>" you will then best see, what is ^^ thf kingd^ of 
hmmtP' 
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If ye laoe mc^ keep my commandments.*' 



THAT faith is nugatory, unless it be prodiictive 
of good works, or, in other words, that faith can in no 
other way be known but by its fruits, is a truth so evi- 
dent to natural reason and common sense, that it would 
never have been called in question by the wildest entfau-. 
dast, unless, from some error in their religious educa- 
tion, men had been accustomed to separate in their 
minds the doctrines of religion from its practical influ- 
ence, and to rest their thoughts on the former of thesey 
unaccompanied with any reference to the latter. It is this, 
error which has infused into religious controversy so dark 
a spirit of malignity and virulence, which has disgraced 
the Christian church in every age, by vain atteinpts to 
penetrate into mysteries totally removed from the reach 
of the. human understanding, and which has clouded in 
a veil of unmeaning words, even from the eye of child^ 
hood, those simple truths which at once meet with the 
assent of the uncorrupted mind to which they are pro^ 
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posed, and which lead so naturally to the love and the 
•practice of goodness. 

To obviate this error, and the fatal consequences to 
which it leads, I recommended it to you, my brethren, 
in a former discourse, to fix the view^ of your children 
on those parts of religious- instruction which are quite 
plain, and which must be interesting to them, leaving, 
till they arrive at a maturer age, those doctrines which 
they cannot now comprehend, and which to them have 
no practical consequences. It was the practice of St. 
Paul to feed " the babes in Christ with miffr, and not 
with medt:'*^ a maxim, which, if Christian instructors 
had in general been as anxious to imitate tfie profound 
sagacity and the liberal spirit of this great aposde, as to 
perplex themselves and their disciples with those pas- 
sages in his writings which even St. Peter acknow* 
ledges are hard to be understood,, would have freed the 
world from much bigotry, much fanaticism, and much 
infidelity. 

The compilers of our catechism, having, in this 
spirit, instructed the young in the first plain truths of 
religion, proceed to render these truths important to 
them, by showing their connection with the duties of 
life. They have, first of all, pointed out some of the 
most striking of these duties, in that form of words 
which was of old delivered to the people of the Jews ; 
and they afterwards concentrate the spirit of the ten 
commandments under the two heads, of duty towards 
God, and duty towards our neighbour. The general 
result of the whole is still more shortly expressed by 
our iSaviour in the well-known passage, " TTiou. shalt 
love the Lord thy Godj with aU thy hearty and with all 
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4ky mntl, madmth aU thy $mmk TTm i^ the Jim mid 
great commandment. And the aeeend u Uke unte i&f 
thou 9hali hive ihff ntighbwr as ti^^e^f. On these two 
eem0wsdmeHt$ kang €dl tf^ km and the ptcphets^*^ 

Tbene ia somethiiig in the character of chUdhood 
which easUjr reedvee the impression of this law of iove* 
When the iofiint mind is devated to a s^iae of D&Xfp 
it mitaesUf reoogiufies in the SufM-eme Behug the image 
^ parental a&ctioa ; mu}» when it is not. misled bf an 
unhappy eduoationy it is 'disposed to look up to God 
wilh that '* love which ^isteth mt fear.^^ It is at ^thia 
period easily iaiprested with die feeliBg, that to *' s^ve 
\Am truly all the dayis of our lives" is the first of dutiesi 
aoid one which must reoder as happy in the p^ormance^ 
b like manned, a beaevdeBt interest in the good of oor 
ieUQw*-creatiires la easUy recognised by a youi^ mind 
as the dictalc of the hearty and, whenever any circum« 
piauce is tnentioaaed which may excite its compafisiciif 
or whenever its sense of justice is awakened, it wUI 
of4«n be found to possess these sentiments in much 
higher perfection than a&er it has been trained in <^ 
discipline of the world* It is accordingly <tf great im- 
portance in education to exercise the morai sensibili^ 
of children; to state to them imaginary cases, or to take 
advantage of real incidents, by which.their moral judg- 
Inents may be verted, and by which their attenti<»i 
may be withdrawn from their own selfish feelings, tio a 
qqiek sympathy with the- leeliags of others* But, oo 
thes^ gen^rri principles of religious and moisal educa- 
tion, I cannot pretend, my brethren, to afford you any 
iDstrqctiou ; and I am the less induced to e»ter upon 



tfr eul^eet^ when I recoHeet the many exodknt works.* 
*wbkli have been written upon it, and which are in the 
. hands of every parent. 

Among the ten commandments there are two wbii^y 
in a more peculiar manner, interest the minds of the 
young,-«*4faat which enforces the observance df the Bab^ 
bath, and that which requires duty to parents. They 
are the commandments which have most efficacy in 
guiding their steps into the paths of piety and virtue. 
The institution of the Sabbath is the great means fay 
' which a sense of religion is kept up in the world. It is 
a standing memorial of the divine administration ; and 
cannot &il to impress, even the youngest mind, with 
fiselings of reverence for that great unseen Power, be« 
fore whom the chiUren of men are taught with (xie ac- 
cord to bow, and for the sake of whose worsUp a stop 
is regularly put to the ccHnmon occupations^and amuae« 
ments of life. It is under the influence of such feelings 
tbstf: religious impres^ons spring up at first in the hu- 
man'heart ; and the most common symptom of their de- 
parture is shown in a disregsu*d for that sacred institu- 
tion by which they were, originally fostered. Let it, 
therefore, my Ix^ethren, be an object of your care, to im- 
press the minds of the young with a reverence for this 
sacred day. Lc;t them be eariy accustomed to apply it 
to the purposes for which it was designed; to such me- 
ditations upon God and his laws as are suited to their 
opening minds ; and whenever they are capaUe of the 
exercise, let them on thb day join you in your pi^lic 
and private devotions. 

* Mrs. Hamilton, Miss £cIgewortk» &c. 
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At Ae 9M&e time, be carefid diat they associate tvkh 
the retiBti of the Sabbath no ideas of gloomy restraint. 
Bear always in mind^ that the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sdibath ; and, wfaSe on this 
day you lead their hearts to die feelings of piety, at the 
same time show them, diat die day which God has set 
apart for himself, is a gift of unspeakable mercy to man. 
l%ow them, upon diis day, the labourer reposing from 
his tml, and in the bosom of his family, and in the house 
of his God, feding, notwithstanding the hardships of his 
humble condition, that he too possesses die best bless- 
ings of life, and the well-grounded hopes of futurity*' 
Show them, upon diis day, even the lower animals par- 
taking in the general repose, and the same watchful 
goodness which gives relief to the man-servant and the 
maid-servant, providing likewise for the comfort 6f the 
cattle. ' If they are required on this day to suspend the 
ardour of their common amusements, yet show them, by 
your own example, that there are occupations suited to 
it, which may fully interest and employ their mihds. 
Carry them along with you to visit the houses of pover- 
ty ; let them witness the joy and the gratitude of relieved 
indigence ; and impress them with the feeling, that they 
are then most truly worshipping God, when they are his 
ministens of good to man. To minds thus early trained 
in the true spirit of the Sabbath, that day will* through 
life continue to return with a cheerful and animating 
aspect; and, instead of becoming a source of weariness, 
as it too often is to th^ higher ranks of society, or of 
being profaned by unsuitable' cares and amusements, it 
will for ever protect them from the contagion of an ir- 
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rd%3oiis -and worldly, sfiirk, and wiU afibid Jdiem a 
ha^jr relaxatipn from the. eommcm busioess of life. 

The commandment wh^di recommends doty to pa- 
rei^, is placed immediately 'aikr those wl»ch relate to 
our religious duties, and is with n^uch [Ufopriety put at 
the head of the moral law. It is, in fact, the mord 
duty which resembles religion more nearly, than any of 
the others, and, probably for this reason, was in ancient 
times known' by the jiame of, pie^. It is, indeed,, 
pleasing when we looLintaldid history of the heathen 
worlds to discover the force aiidi authority which was 
attributed tothis^obligation; and while, in their religion, 
we are shocked with the spectacle of the. xmsL blind. 
»id jmelancholy errors, to. find that they were . yet. in 
possession of a principle Which might,, in. some. degvee, 
s^^md in the room of. religion. . This duty is what, q£ 
all others, the young cai;L. most distinctly. compnehentd*. 
They are inured to the habits which^it requires, before 
the obligation itself can be impressed on their minds.. 
It is a duty to which nature leads thciri, as well a^ reli- 
gipn,' and which, when it ii^uences them as.it oqgli^,. 
must have the happiest consequences ^pon all their. 
conduct.' The truest honour which can be shown to 
parents is by obedience, and a ready inclination even to. 
anticipate ; their cimu&ands. This leads to the.p^s^ctios; 
of all virtue. The: sacred regard to parental audiorlty, 
when oQce it has become a habit of the mind, is after- 
wards ti:ansferred with ease to the authority of copscif 
ence and of Cod.^ 

To these imperfe^ pb^ervations on &e laws of duQr 
I shall only add, that the best pf«icepts will have .littte 
influence on' the minds of your children, unless they 
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are ac con yaied with jour own exan^e. Lot tbcas 
see, my brethren, that jpon are y oiiradve^ lovens of GodI 
and of goodness^ and your precepts will then have an 
influence beyond your own expectations.; and cvtn 
while you give no precepts in words, your lives Mrill 
give them for you. How should they believe In God^ 
fear him^ and love him with all their heart, and mind* 
and strength^ if you, who instruct them to do so, seem 
indi&rent to his laws, and regardless of his institu- 
tions ? Or how should diey honour their fiitber and 
dieir mother, if you endeavour not to exhibit characters 
which they may honour? If you, in your own ccxauduct, 
are worthy of honour, your influence with your children 
will not die with yourselves. When you are in. your 
graves, and when yonr direct authority over them is at 
an end, your venerable forms will stlU seem to. rise up* 
before them, and tbey will still, in the hours of trial and 
temptation, fapar your. voices calling diem into die paths 
of purity and virtue. . , 

That part of the catechism which is adapted to the 
instruction of children concludes with the important 
and interesting subject of prayer. The observations 
which afterwards follow on the sacraments are intended 
for thfosewho are advanced to that period, when they 
mtay tak^ upon themselves, in confirmation, their b^ 
tismal engagements, and are preparing ta receive the 
sacrament of the Loid'a supper. Upon these points I 
may, on someiiitum occasson, address you ; at present^ 
I conclude with one or two remarks on the subject of 
pnyer, which is opened so siitiply and beautifully in 
the following words ;-^^^ My good child, l^now this, 
that thou art not alide to do these things of thyself^ nw 
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to wd& in the commandments of God, and to serve bkn, 
without his special grace, which thou must learn at all 
times to call for by diluent prayer. Let me hear, there* 
ft«Te, if thou canst i^y the Lord^s prayer.** 

The prayer which follows^ my brethren) we are well 
acquainted with. It is the prayer which our Lord taught 
his disciples, and in every age of die chim^h it has beea 
received as the most perfect form in whidi men can dA^ 
df ess their Father in heaven. In our present view, it is 
the prayer which we teach our children ; and it is not 
one of thii lea^t of its beauties, that, while it compre- 
tends all the petiticms which are useful to Men, Ik is ex^ 
pressed in so very few and plain w(>rds, that it is quite 
le\^l to the feelings tod understandings of children. 

Of prdyer» id geii^ral, it ftiay bb ^id, that if is an em* 
ployment to which the infant mind naturally applies it- 
self, and it is one which is peculiarly adapted to purify 
the springs of religion from gloom and apprehension. 
The habit of making our wants known to God in prayer 
can only be learned successfully in our early years : 
when we advance in life, we have too little Veligious 
simplicity to apply ourselves to it with unwavering faith. 
It is the child only who never disputes the efficacy of 
prayer, and has a full feeling of the force of bur Saviour's 
words, that, as **^« Father will not give him a stone 
when he asksjbr bread; much less will his Father in 
heaven refuse to give good things to them that ask him.** 
The habit of prayer is, at the same time, we all know, 
of the utmost importance, both for supplying us with 
strength in the performance of our duty, and for infus- 
ing comfort into our hearts^ in the hours of adversity. 
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Close, then, my brethren, as you are here directed, 
your instructions to your children, with teaching them 
how to pray : and now, let us, along with them, ^^ de* 
sire our Lord' God, our heavenly Father, who is the 
giver of all goodness, to send his grace unto us, and to 
all people, that we may worship him, serve him, and 
obey him, as we ought to do. And let us pray unto 
God, that he will send us all things that be needful, both 
for our souls and bodies ; and that he will be merciful 
unto us, and forgive us our sins ; and that it will please 
him to save and defend us in all dangers, ghostly and 
bodily ; and that he will keep us from all sin and wicked- 
ness, and from our ghosdy enemy, and from everlasting 
death. These things let us trust that he will do of his 
mercy and goodness, through our Lord Jesus Christ,^* 
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ON RELIGIOUS' RITES. 



1 COR. xi. 26. 



^* Per as oft as ye eat this breads and drink this cup^ ye 
do show the Lord^s death till he come^.^* 

CHRISTIANITY is in nothing more remark- 
able, than for the simplicity by which it is character- 
ized. In point of faith, it requires the submission of 
the heart to the reception of divine truth, much more 
than any peculiar capacity for understanding abstruse 
doctrine ; and where men are willing to receive instruc- 
tion, it will always be supplied them in a sufficient 
degree for securing the 'great object of religion, the 
salvation of their souls. In point of morality and prac- 
tice, Christianity holds out to men the most sublime 
and puit^st lessons; it, at the same time, speaks to 
them as they are men, and, making allowance for the 
frailty of their natures, it enjoins them to do their best, 
and to trust that their imperfect endeavours will be ren- 
dered acceptable with God, through the perfect merits 
of one who lived dnd died for their good. 

* Preached before the Communion. 
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The same character extends to^the external rites and 
ordinances of Christianity. They are quite simple, 
easy to be performed, and such as must give joy, in- 
stead of trouble, in the performance, where the heart is 
at all afiected with the serious impressions of religion. 
Thus the institution of the Sabbath, one day in seven 
on which man and beast are permitted to rest from 
their labour, and a pause is put to the ordinary business 
of the woiid ; on which, in some measure, all distitic- 
tions are removed ; and all men, the high and low, the 
rich and poor, seem to occupy the same place, that of 
<^atureji. bending befoce the throne' of their Creator ; la 
day on wl)ii(b« in the Christiaa institiitiQn, nothing 
heavy is imposed upon men ; " tw burdens hard to be 
JH>me:^^ but tlK^ simple^oiferit^ of praise and tfaanks- 
^i^ving, and of praycf from a piine heart, are alone re^ 
quired from all wfao come before ikum^ Maker^ dependi- 
ing 00^ tbe intcDeesaioiis of diehr common Mediator i^^ 
what iostitutioa could possibly have beea devised, moce 
firee from vam pomp, or mc»:e ccHnferlable to human 
nature? 

In like foamier, the two Christian sacfaments, whidb 
our Lprd bitntiftf enjoiimi on Jhis disciples, dre rites 
very $impte wd easy» and r^r, in a beaiUif^ manner j 
to thj^ nmst, k(M^re9ting oi all events^ The saerament oi 
ba^sm, by w|»£h wje are, initiated into, the churdi of 
Christ, $f)d the priitileged o£ the goqpd covenant, re* 
quires only a so^U ^nnkUlig of wateit ;. andv by means 
oC that element, fifaadows. (Hit the most exwUcntf of all 
the benefits wMi^^ God. haa conferred upon man ; no 
other than that purification of the soul which is effected 
by the Holy Spirit, and is promised to all those who 
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sincerely ask it. llie sacitiment of the Lord's supper, 
for which we are now preparing, is equally easy iri its 
perfomuince ; and if we attend to the several circiim- 
stmces of it, it will appear to be a very beautiful institu- 
tion, and admirably adapted for affecting the mind with 
those impressions which our Lord had in view in en- 
joining it., A few observations to this purpose may be 
attended with use ; and I shall, therefore, beg leave to 
draw your attention, first, to the circumstances in which 
this sadrament was histituted ; secondly, to the mode in 
which the rite is performed ; and, lastly, to those im- 
pressions which it is meant to convey to the mind. 

First, The circumstances in which this ^cr^ment was 
instituted, arc detailed by the evangelists, and by St. 
Paul) in that part of his writings from- which my text is 
taken ; and never, surely, in any story, was there a cd- 
lection of particulars so veryanteresting. Our Saviour 
If new, that the close of his important life was at hand ; 
tiM the de^gn of his mission was about to* be accom« 
pMdied; that he was soon to pass through bis last and 
most dif&cult trial ; that already one of his disciples had 
consented to betray him ; that the rest would desert him 
in his distress ; that all would be offended because of 
him dtat very night, for ** the Shepherd was to be srrnt* 
tdfij and the sheep of the flock to be scattered abroad.^ ^ 
With these dioughts labouring on his mind, he resolved 
yet' to have one meeting of love and easy intercourse 
with- those' whom his Father had given him, and whom 
" he bvedtmto the end;^* and, making use of the op- 
portunity presented by the feast of the passover, ^^ivhen 
the even was <^ome (says the evangelist), he sat down 
with the twehe.^^ 
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Such was the interesting period at whidb the sacra- 
ment was institated. ^' The. Sen of Man was abtHit to 
be betrayed into the hands of smnefs*^^ AU his exen^ 
tions for the sake of the human race, were to meet vnth 
this unworthy reiurn ! His prophetic eye stKir the scenes 
which were preparing ; beheld the machinaticHis of heU ; 
and he who loved mmkind so wdl, must have been af- 
fected with the deepest sorrow, that they were to become 
the instruments of such blocking depravky* Thus^ like 
a father on his death-bed, suirounded by his children, he 
sate among the disciples, informing them, in terms too 
plain to be misunderstood, that he was not long to 1^ 
with them. With a view o£ tmpres^g them Wrongly 
with the awful importance of the events which were 
about to happen, " as they were eating {we.8«« told), 
he took breads and blessed it^ and brake it^ and gave it to 
his dist^plesj and saidy Take^ eat ^ this is my bedy. An4 
he, took the cup^ and gave thanks^ and gave it to thern^ 
sayings Drink ye aUofit;far this is my bhod of the tsevi^ 
testament J which is shed for many^ for the remimen qf 
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It may be remarked, that this method of instituting a 
memorial of his deadi, was quite in the manner adopted 
by our Lord in all his instructions, and in his common 
conduct* It seemed part of his [dan, to show diat wis- 
dom might be pollected frc»n every incident, the mosir 
trivial, and that the most serious truths might be im- 
pressed upon the mkid from tl^ occasion of very s%bt 
events. Thus his instructions were constantly draWff 
from <some of the circumslances in his own or his dis- 
ciples' situati(m ; and every common occurrence in dieir 
lives he turned into a source of usdul doctrine. On 
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idns occasicRi) bread and wine vv^re inckfentally oa the 
table before them ; woAy bjr a nattiml refo^enee to im 
hody and Uood, to which these elements bore some re« 
sembkoioe, he made them symbob oi the -most imjpor- 
tsmt event w^ch was ever to baj^en in 4lie annals of 
time* 

The beaut}r and interesting nature of this sacrament 
appear, accordingly » fnxn attending to the circumstances 
m which it was instituted. Secondly, let us^ atteisKl to 
die manner of its observance. The event to be comme- 
morated, is the death of cmr Saviour for the sins of die 
wmld. The nimnner in which this is oommemofated, is 
not m sackcloth and a^es, in tears and lamentsytions, and 
stripes and penmice. We ate not required ''^ ta give our 
first bom for our tramgressim^ the fruit of our bo(fyfbr 
the sin cfom' soulJ*^ Viit are not desired to go forth cm 
^pilgrimages to the holy sepulchre ; to collect fix^n every 
^piarter rdics of the cr^iss ; and to wear out the sacred 
pavements in prostration and kneeling* Nothing . harsh, 
iiothii^ bwdensome, nothing melancholy is required 
from us. We are only desired to meet in fellowship 
around the. table of our Lord; to perscusate the holy 
apostle ; . smd. to receive the sacred elements which he 
formerly distributed to those well-tried servants, when 
b^ met them iox the last time before bis death. We are 
desired to kneel down together with the kind affections 
of Christian brethren, k£ men who partake in the same 
mitfortune, and wha look forward |o the same deliver, 
afioeu Perhaps, it may not be going too £ir to say, that 
the very form of this sacmmeiM: is a proof, that ki the 
whole course of our Christian warfiiire, nothing is ex< 
pei^d i^mk us whi<^ requires any very extraordinary 
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or vi^fent exsrtkm. Qm Qmmm bts^done sa fliurii« 
that we are deaired to do Jitda xoMCi tfe» wilii fiiblMol 
and honest hearts to look f^rwacd to tirt: c^to^tioii tif 
hje» work» He asks notfiiog/that is grievxMis Md*d»^ 
tasteful to our feebi^ ;, he o»ly^ bi(te us remraiber 
him ; md the manner in which we are to rememb^ 
him» is 4>ot with downoast and sorrdiffiil coimtenance^^ 
but with glad hearts, and by a social ^nd fnendly cere^ 
mony. *' Thk do in rememfwmm qf^inti.^^ What? 
Nothing moce^ than *\to wt ikk bfwd^ und to^ ikmk 

I proceed, ia the third plape, td point out thbsc; rdtt^ 
gious imfNTessiona whi(^ .the saeraixi^t oC the Lord's 
supper is designed to£s upon the. heart* Ttese am 
implied by St«.Paul in my text : '^ or ^ m ye eat $hk 
breads and drink tfm cup^ ye do sh(na ike ItonPs deasth 
tkU he eome.^^ The first thing rpnadcable m ibeae 
words is, ^^ ye do show the lard^s dea^*^^ I«et us 
then, my bretbren^ contemjpiate this circumstaooe, tte 
Lord's death, and we shall see what meditations ou^ 
to employ us while we celebrate thb memorial oSktk It 
was, then, the deerth of one wiro, ^through llie whde 
course of his life, allowed the mostankfit losre to mail* 
kind, and who never seemed em|doyed to bis own 
satisfaction if he was not forwar^ng the good of man 
and the glory of God. The ddadi erf* the best of men 
would, in itself, be a vi»y a&ding oircumsts»ice^ e?ea 
although it were attended with no adbtence to u& We 
read with admiration and delight die stories cC ttli»tri* 
ous heroes, of the wise, and good in all ag«; and when, 
as has very frequently happenodt these men have fidlte 
a sacriiicie to the barbarous pdicy dt their oppdiKUts, or 
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to tbe ftetioos^ fury of die populace, we foflow thetit 
inio tfaek last sceneS) and^ look up to their unbending 
fortitode, in their hours of tnal, witb^selings of rere- 
ttnee mixed with som>w. Suf^ose, then, tke author 
^ the Christian faith to be nothkig more than a man ; 
to be a great moral instruotor^ ^^ who went about dxmg 
ffimd;^^ y^ ev^i ki this view, he bears the highest 
dbtfiac^jer for every virtue which has ever yet shone 
fiMTth in human rotufe, without the smallest taint or 
admixture of vicse and pcdlution. The death, therefore, 
of this £stinguished person, especially since, in the 
c^umatanees «tiendifig it, he di^Iayed so remarkably 
aU his eminent qufdities, the qualities of fortitude and 
patic»iGef of res^aticai to the will of God, and brotherly 
forgiveness to man, is really die most interesting object 
which, we. can oontemi^te in the whde history of rnao. 
kind, €ven idlhott^ it had no consequences, and were 
an event t^miiiating in itself. It is, of all others, the 
best adapted to impress upon our minds worthy prin- 
e^des.of Qondiact, and to make us in love with tte 
beauiyiof vktue. . 

But wfaeri we go on to contemplate the deadi of 
Christ in the.reltgious view, as the great sacrifice made 
for sifi,. without . which we could never have had any 
certam assurance of forgiveness ; when, enlarging our 
views, Wie.diacover that this wonderful person was not 
a man. merdy, but was also 'one ^^ who^ being in the 
form qf Qody thomghtit mot robbery to be equal ^^^ 
Gfid^ yet made himtelfofna reputatim\ and took upon 
him the form t^a servmt^ and xms made in the likeness 
^mefk; anib^ng fomdm fimlmnasamanyhehuift^ 
6kfi hmmlf^ mtd beeame obediem untor deaths even tht^ 
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4Mth ^ the ^fps$i^^ wbon we taJke this vkw of tbe 
subject, surely the ocNMemidatioa of thnt io^Kirtwt 
event, of whiili the atcnaMot of t»ead and wine is tbe 
^lObol, is cskitt)at»d to enforce iipoo oiir minds im|ifes<' 
^QQs of df«p r^grst ior our sins^ and hear^ resolution» 
\£ amendnaent* These sentiments of rspeatsnce and 
purpci^s of reformation, flowing from the sacied sowoe 
of gjrati^de,. must surely have the h^piest efiects upon 
our lives, if we are at all honest and sincere. When* 
ever we partake in the holy communion, they wiU 
naturally rise in our minds ; the occasion will suggest 
them to us ; and it rests with ourselves to encourage 
^nd strengthen them, s^ as that they, may not be formed 
in vain* 

The next thing which the words of the text suggest 
to us, is the second coming of Christ, to which the 
faithful lo<^ forward, when all his promises will be 
cam{d^ed» and thoae whom he if^prones will be made 
happy with him for even This is likewise a natiipai 
subject of meditation whien we approaoh tbe taUe of 
our Lord. Were he still in the dark repositories cS the 
departed, and had we no hq)e that he wouid ever be 
restored to us, we mig^t remember him with lamenia* 
tiQu and weeping, but scarce^ with bread and vi^ine* 
Tbe vety form of this sacrament, therefore, jiKrtifies Sl» 
Paul's explanation of it, that in it we i^w t^ Lord's 
death, in the belief that he wiH come again; and, m 
tibis coQsideratiou, mai^. ve«y serious impressions are 
ifj^olvedL For whien be comes* again, be wifl cosau^ in 
the glory of his Father,, to judge tbe w^rld. He wfll 
no longer wander over an obscure part of tfie earth, a 
poor and neglected man, scorned by the wieieiod, and 
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scifircely abkn6wledged by the good i suflfering all tite 
niisfinttines incident to humati IHfe, and, fiftaily) endUi^^ 
tog the punishtttciit of a criminal ; biit he will af^peat 
** sHting dn the right hand ofptyajtr^ and tomingm tke 
ehuds qf heeroen^** and every kindred, and tOfiBgiie, and 
nation shall be gathered before him. If, thei^eft»e, we 
determine tb be good said faithful iervtotfe, we are will 
assured that our Master has tlkj power, as well a6 the 
will to reward us ; and we. have every reason to rejoice 
in the hope that is set before us. But " if we be evil 
servants^ and say in our hearts^ Our Lord delayeth his 
comings and shall begin to smite our Jellow-servantSf and 
to eat and drink with the drunken^^^ then we know that 
^^ he will come in a day when we look not for him^ and 
in an hour that we are not aware ojl and shall cut us 
asunder J and appoint us our portion with the hypo^ 
erites.^^ 

Such seem, my brethren, to be the kind of reflec- 
tions which the sacrament of the Lord's supper will 
naturally suggest to us ; and surely they are very salu- 
tary ^ and well deserving our frequent consideration. 
It, therefore, greatly becomes us to take every proper 
opportunity of " eating this bread and drinking this 
eup^^^ for the sake of strengthening all our good resolu- 
tions, and of confirming our fhith. ** The night (says 
the apostk) is for spent ^ and the day is at hand.^^ Let 
tas steadily keep this principle in view, and it will enable 
im to bear up under every difficulty, and to resist all 
tiemptation. We ought to be thankful that, by the in- 
stitution of this sacrament, our Saviour has given us a 
sokmn opportunity of frequently calling to mind the 
great leading maxim of the Christian life, that we are 
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atiaiigers in a foreiga land ; travellers through a scene 
of dangers ; comliatants in a serious war&re ; and that 
we must fix our eyes on our true country, and bear up 
through fiiith and bppe. Let us then be careful not to 
neglect those oppcNrtunities, nor to avoid diat gracuHis 
invitation which he }ias ^ven us* We cannot wdl 
deserve the name of Christians, if we will not attend at 
the table of our Master, 
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ISAIAH, vi. 7. 



^f And he kid it upon my mouthy and said^ Lo^ this hath 
touched thy lips^ and thine iniquUy is taken away^ and 
thy sin purged:^^ 

THESE, my brethren, are the ccxicluding words 
of a veiy suUime passage, in which the prophet Isaiah 
describes a remarkable vision which had been presented 
to him, and the feelings which it had given rise to in his 
mind* ^^ In the year (says he) that king Uzziah diedj 
I saw ako the Lard sitting upon a throne^ high and 
lifted upy and his train fitted the temple. Above it stood 
the seraphims ; each one had six wings ; with twain he 
.covered hisfin^Cj and with tw(wi he covered his feet^ and 
with twain he did fly. And one cried unto another ^ and 
saidy ffofyi holy^ holy^ is the Lord qf hosts ; the whole 
earth is ftUl of his glory. And the posts of the door 
moved at the voice of him that cried^ and the house was 
filled with smoke. Then said /, f^oe is me ! for I am 

* Preached after the Communion. 
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undone ; beeause I am a man of unclean Sps, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean Rps; fbr mine eyes 
have seen the Kmgy the Lard of Hosts. Then fletv one 
of the seraphims unto me, having a live coal in his hand, 
which he had taken with the tongs from off the altar ; 
and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, JLo, tins hath 
touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken away, and 
thy sin purged. ' ' 

I have chosen the words, from the natural reference 
which they bear to the late solemn occasion of our as- 
scmbling in this place. We, too, like the prophet, were 
in the temjde of the Lord, and we beheld him in spirit 
silting upon his 4ofty throne. We^ too^ were Admitted 
into the presence of icel^stial beings, ahd we heard^the 
blessed in heaven, and the good upon ^aitb, crying one 
unto another, and saying, *• Holy, lioly, holy is the Lord 
of hosts / iiw whole eafth UfuU of his glory. ?* In that 
iKmr, my brediren, which of us did t^t feel the self, 
abasement of the prophet, and say iiv his heirt, ** Woe 
is mo I far I am undone; because I*ama man ofmtlean 
lips, and Idisell irf the midst<fa people of undean'lips^ 
for mine eyes have-^een the King, * the* Lord of hosts ^^ 
Yet tiie^akar before which we were assembfedwas the 
ahar of mercy and redemption ; aM the bread of life 
wh^ch ** touchifd our Af/&*** conveyed to ouf (^onsdeitces 
a stronger assurance than even the Kvecdal, or the voice 
of tht seraph, ** that oui^ iniquity is taken axvUy, and our 
sin purged^^ 

The subject into M^hich I am led by these k'efiecfidnis, 
is tlie consideration of two prevailing sentiments^ which 
the meditations, and the more solemn ceremonies of re- 
ligion, naturally inspire ; sentiments whiclt'are produc- 



tive, Hi particubir, qf the best consequei^osi when we 
riae from the altar of. our Saviour. The first sentiment 
which the. contemplation of religious objects inspires* is 
3«^ep sense of their dignity, and of our littleness. 
Whether we look abroad throi^gh nature, and trace the 
Steity; in the magnitude of his works ; in the sun which 
flames above our heads ; in the splendour of the starry- 
heavens ; or in the rolling billows of the deep ; or, when 
retiring from the contemplation of nature, we look into 
the deptl^s of the Divine Providtince; the laws by which 
a moral creation is upheld ; the traces of the Divine hand 
iaibs course of human affairs ; ^nd especially the stu- 
pendous scheme of revelation ; on such occasions, we 
are struck with an overpowmng sense of the excelling 
glory of the Lord^ and are lost in equal astonishment at 
our own littleness and imperfection. It is then, that, 
with the prc^het, we behokl the train c^ the magnificence 
of God fitting the temple of earth and of heaven ; and 
that, vrfth the psrfmisti we cry aloud, ** fFhat is matiy 
that thou art mindjiil of him ; and the son ofman^ that 
thou visitest him ?^^ It is then, too, that we feel struck 
with a sense of our offences, of our imperfect and wan- 
dering exertions in the service of this mighty and all- 
bounteous God ; and that we feel the full force of the 
sentiment of isaiali, ^^ Woe is me! for I am unddne; 
because lam a man of unclean /ij&^.*' 

Amidst such humility and self-abasement, the first 
sentiments of religion rise in the human heart ; and in 
tlie heart of a being like mto, who Is ever prone to 
weakness and to sin, such feelings must ever accompany 
all his rfeligious impressions. Yet they are not, as the 
world supposes, sentiments merely of gloom and depres. 
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sion. They are melancholy and ^pverc, but they are 
sublime ! Man is weak and sinful, and he feels that hG 
is so, and cries out, that he is. perishing in the wave^, 
and is undone ; yet he fixes the eye of faith on the gra* 
cious Being who conducts him through the deep ; and, 
in the very wreck and ruin of his hopes, he clings, willi 
eagerness, to ** the Mock of his sahation.^^ 

The second sentiment, therefore, my brethren, which 
rises in the midst of our religious contemplations, is that 
of trust in the goodness and mercy of God. This is 
the ** live coal** which is carried by a seraph from the 
altar, and rekindles our failing souls ; and this is the 
voice of peace which assures us that our " iniquity is 
taken away^ and our sin purged.** Wherever, we look 
abroad dirough nature, we behold a Universe rejoicing 
in the bounty of the Creator ; to every thing its portioh 
of bliss allotted ; and the Smallest insect that ffutters ta 
the sun-beam provided with the means of happiness, no 
less than the seraphims who sing the praises of the Lord 
of Hosts. Amidst this profusion of bounty, is mati foi^ 
gotten? and is that being who is made but a little low« 
than the angels, left to wretchedness and despair ? If 
he has sinned, is there not mercy with the Most High ? 
wiU God be angry for ever, and cast off, without hope 
of pardon, his wandering and prodigal son ? Nature 
herself, my brethren, speaks to us of mercy with the 
Most High ; and her gentle voice sometimes whispers 
to us, with the seraph of the prophet, that our ^^imquity 
is takenaway^ and 0ur sin purged**** Revelation speaks 
to us in still more commanding words; and at that altar 
from which we have now risen, I trust we have heard a 
voice which will bring us peace and assurance for ever. 



Qfi-fie6ip(msJRit^^ SOI 

We fa^ve there ador^ ia gi^tityde mi JmmiU^ the 
Oiighty sacrifice of our redemption^ and vm b^ye heard 
the words wbiph S9y, ^^ ff God gave us his (mly^ Son^ 
will he notf with him^ abogive us all things?^^ . . . 

Such, my brethren, are the cQntempl^tioos into which 
our religion has lately introduced us, and .such are the 
sentiments which must in some measure have arisen in 
all our hearts. From that altar we axe now returning 
into the world ; and having felt our weakness and in^^ 
. mity, and having had quit hearts re«assured by the jhp- 
mise$ of the spirit of God» what remains for us to do ? 
The prophet will tell us in the words which follow the 
text. ^' AlsQ I heard the voice qf th^ Lord saymgj 
fFhom shaUI send^ and who will go for us? Tlien said 
ly Here am I: sendme.^* We have k^elt down before 
the cross of Christ ; we have felt the wounds of our con- 
.ficianoes healed by the drops of his blood ; and yft are 
advaneiog, J tniflit, with renewed spirits ii^to the dangers 
apfd the trials of the world*. What, then, ought to be 
(^ur priitciple of action ? ^* Here am I (says the prophet), 
semi me ;" or, in the laoguf^e of a. greater than the pro- 
phet, '* Zo, I cpme to do thy wiUy O GodP^ At thealtar 
of Christ, the glory of the Lord has been unveiled to 
us.; and, raising our eyes above the things of ti|ne, we 
have beheld hi$ train filling the temple of eternity. We 
have seen all tbip^ in heaven and in earth obeying his 
will ; firom the sparrow, which falleth to the gro\ind at 
his Qommand^ to the seraphim, who sing their eternal 
hymn, ^^ Holy^ holy^ holy is the Lord God qf Mosts^ 
heaven and earth are full of his glory. ^'^ W§ have seen 
the First*bom himself bowing his head in death, to ac- 
complish the will of the Father : yet, amidst all this 

2c 
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grand display of the sovereignty of God, we have found, 
alas ! our own hearts but too often rebels to bis wilL 
Abashed at his presence, and self-condemnedi we have 
cried out, *' fFoe is me^ fvr lam wfdane;^* but in Uie 
midst of our humiliation and tears, the living flame of 
his love has toltiched our hearts, and the seraph of peace 
tiiat hovers roufid the altar, has assured us that *' our 
iniquity is taken away^'^* and now sends us back into 
the world, willing instruments in his hands* 

In the world into which we are returning, tempta- 
tions of diflferent kinds wiU again recur to mislead ua. 
Some of us, probably, are returning into scenes cf 
affliction, and may be tempted to murmur against the 
dispensations of Heaven. Yet, my brethren^ if such \b 
the caU of your Father ; if it is into the scenes of sor- 
row that he sends you ; still say with the prophet^ 
^* Here am //' Forget not so soon the contemplattcMis 
in which you have been engaged. Remember that the 
Master before whom you have now bowed, was a nuui 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. You have lately 
risen from the view of his sufferings^, and have seem 
that he refused not the cup which his Fadier gave hia 
to drink* Still more, you have ^n the reward of hte 
filial obedience. When the bitterness of death wa0 
past, you saw him ' restored to life and immortality ; 
and you now are assured that, *' at^he name qfJesuSj 
every knee shall bow»^^ Learn from him to sufifer; and 
the meekness of your patience will like his be rewarded, 
when sorrow shall be no more ! 

Many of us are returning into scenes of ease and 
prosperity* It is in these chiefly that we are likely to 

* On Good Friday. 
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be mided. When the worid smiles upon us, Mre are 
too ready tx> regard it as our ^* €Ai(&ng dtt/^^^ and to 
conceive that we dre left to our own dispose. We are 
then too apt to forget our duty to man, and our respon- 
sibility to God. Yet, my brethren, let not the truths^ 
which this day^ has recalled to your thoughts, 'be 
^edily dissipated. At the altar you have been told of 
better worlds. You have seen die Son of God rise 
from the ^ve in the form of a man ; and you have 
heard him call you, to nuse your ambition aribove the 
enjoyments of a temporary being* '^ ^ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are abcfoe^ where 
Christ sitteth im the right hand of QoS.^^ " iSfef your 
affections on things above^ not on things on the earthJ*^ 
Follow your Master in all the paths of social duty ; 
be willing minbters of good in the hands of your hea- 
venly Father; ever say with the prophet, ^^ Here am /,'* 
wherespever thou wilt, O God, " send iwe.** Thine I 
am, from the first moment in which my eyes were 
opened to the light, to that hour when they shall agam 
be closed in death ; and, through this fleeting drcle of 
l»me, so oiabie me to do thy will in all the labours of 
love, that I tnay stiU be thine, when time shall be no 
more f • 

* Easier Saadi^. 
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IT is a roelimcholy truth, ^tt the occ»patiaw 
of life should possess the minds of inen so entirely, s^ 
tD leave them but little leisure for religious raflectkm* • 
Akbough nothing, can be a more certain truth, tfian tbnt 
aU the good which we either ei^y or hope for, is from 
God I y^ it is. one which we are not apt to 4)onsider 
wkh attention, so as to awaken in our souls enwtions of 
gratitude^ and piety. The institution of set times and 
places for worship, must, accordingly, be acknowledged 
to be highly beneficial, since it affords an admirable op- 
portunity for making a retreat from our common world- 
ly business, and pf fixing our thoughts on that unseepi 
Benefactor, from whose hand are derived all the bless- 
ings of our lives. Yet the spirit of irreligion prevails 
so far, that men rather avoid these opportunities, than 
avail themselves of them ; or even if they seem to lay 
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hold of them, it is often with such a temper of mind as ' 
to derive no benefit from their recurrence. 

Tiicre are two leading views from which a regular 
attention to public worship may be recommended : the 
spiritual improvement of the individuid, and the good 
example which is thereby set to others. In the first 
place, a proper attention to public worship contributes 
much to the spiritual improvement of the individual. 
The fact which I set out with stating is undeniable; 
that in the present life we are necessarily so much 
occupied with worldly concerns, as to render us on the 
whole inattentive to religious truth, and^ the concerns di 
futurity. This fleeting scene occupies all our thoughts; 
and our heads are too often laid in the grave, before we 
have seriously reflected, that the grave is the gate which 
opens on an eternal world. Of this, and all other reli- 
gious truths, we frequently reqtiire to be reminded, 
aEnd to have them impressed upon our refleetions in 
* such a form, that they may keep their hold amidst alt 
the seductions of present things, and establish some* 
what of a celestial temper within, us, even while our 
souls stt^ borne down and fettered, by the incumbrance 
of our material frame. ^ 

llie stated and regular worship of God is an admira- 
ble expedient for this purpose. When we *• enter into 
km gates with thanksgivings and into his courts with 
praise ^^^ when our souls are elevated with the contem- 
platbn of his invisible glory ; when we awaken in our 
hearts sentiments of gratitude, and entreat with humility 
the continuance of his &vour ; when we are instructed 
fron* his hdy word, and listen to those heavenly pre- 
cepts which the divine teacher gave to the children of 
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men ; when we are. so employed, the wc^rld will surely 
for a time retreat from our thoughts ; and, feeling the 
fall force of rel^ious imfN-essions^ we shall be ready to 
exclaim, with the patriarch of old, ^* How dreamt h 
this place! tJm is none other than th€ home of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven P^ ' 

I am aware, my brethren, that such sentiments may 
be only momentary, and that, when we return uito the 
wiHid, the tide of human occupations and passions may 
carry us along with renewed force ; yet something wiEl 
always be apt to remain, some hdy emotion, which 
may check" the | turbulence of unhallowed desire, or 
which may elei^te the mind above the mean pursuits of 
avarice, or vulgar amlMtion* And, by' frequently per« 
mitting such impressions to be rqieated, a habit of 
piety, and of serious r^ection, will be wrought into 
the soul, sufficient tb bear it in triumph through the 
delusions df the world, and finally to convey it into that 
uninterrupted bliss, which awaits the good in the pre* 
sence of their heavenly Father. 

There is, indeed, a careless and inattentive matmer 
of bemg presofit in form only^ while the offices oS re)i> 
gion are performed, which, so far from producing any 
in^)rovement to the soul, rather tends to render it callous 
to all religious imj^ssions. It is not uncommon for' 
men to imagine, thai their duty to God b sufficiently ful- 
filled, if they merely attend in person the plac^ appoint^ 
ed for his worship, without redly applying their numb' 
to praydr, or endeavouring to derive smy instrucUGin 
from the truths which they may hear delivered. These 
men,' ind<*ed, ** enter into the gates ^fOod^s house^^^ but 
it is without <* thanksgkm^ and praise i^^ without My 
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to honour their Maker, or to be rendered ca- 
pable of honouring him. It is un&ir, however, to argue 
against the utility of religious institutions, from the 
small influenee which they seem to possess over many 
of those who aj^iear to treat them with due regard ; be- 
cause it often happens, that those men who seem the 
most zealous for religion, have yet neverpermitted their 
hearts to be affected with any genuine sentiments of 
piety, and, *• having a firm t^f god&ness^ they yet deny 
the paufer thereqf}^ 

That we may receive improvement in the cotets of 
the Lord, it is, indeed, necessary that we should call to 
mind whose service it is in which we are employ- 
ed ; to remember that we are addressing him who is 
praised by the voices of angels and archangels ; and 
that it is from the sincerity of our worship alone that 
our feeble voice can be thought worthy of joining in 
uniscHi with theirs. When such are our impressions, 
and when Ave feel our devotion inflamed by sympathy 
with our surrounding brethren, the most thoughtless 
among us will, for a time at least, think soberly; and 
the wisest and best of us ySX return froin the gates of 
the house of God, wiser and better than when he enter- 
ed m. . 

The second view, from which this practice may be 
recommended, is^ under ^he head of example, which ap- 
plies chiefly to men of character and influence, whose 
conduct is remarked, and who are as *^ cities set on a hill^ 
thai cannot be /dd, " There is no man, indeed, who may 
not have some iniuence, whose example will not proba-. 
Wy be copied by some one or other. All parents are 
wider sfrong obligations to set a^ood example to their 
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children ; aU masters to their s^nrants; but particulad|r 
men of station and rank to their inferiors everywhere 
around (hem. Now, a regular habit of attending public 
worship is a feature in the example of a ^pood man, which 
has a wider and more beneficial influence tluwi is com- 
monly imagined; gives an impression of weight and 
dignity to his character » which it would otherwise want; 
and establishes the opinion, that he is actuated by nobler 
motives dian the desire of popular favour, or any mere 
worldly consideration. 

Tile lower orders of men; who at one time declaim 
against the profligacy of their superiors, and, at another, 
take comfort to themselves, in the midst of their own 
corruptions, when they see that they are only copying 
after their betters ; these men look up with en^otionjj of 
awe and reverence to the rich and powerful man who 
seems to carry the lear of God before his eyes ; and, 
while be walks among them» they almost consider him 
as a superior being, commissioned by the Most High 
to regulate theii^ conduct, to curb and restrain their 
vices j and to encourage their humble virtues. Impres- 
sions of this kind seize upon the imaginations of the po- 
pulace, and have probably no slight influence in forming 
their manners. If, then, by the plain and easy practice 
of resorting to the house of God at the times appointed 
' for his worship, a man of rank or fortune may do more 
good among, his dependants, or those inferiors who 
watch his conduct, than by the profuse distribution of 
wealth, or even by well-formed scliemes for the good 
and advancement of society, the observance of this prac- 
tice becomes a most important branch, not only of his 
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chitjr to 'Cod, bnt fikemise ct that v^uch he owes to 
man, : ' 

These remaiics, iny^bnethren, are applicable to idl 
timed, but tbe^r are, perhaps, peculiarly so to the present 
age; which, whatever may be its advantages in point cf 
knowledge, of refinement, and of humanity, is certain^ 
far from being eminent for zeal in religion. Many 
opinions and sentiments which our fathers regarded with 
reverence, are now too often despised, and many prac- 
tices which, in their apprehension, were characteristic 
of virtue and goodness, are now too frequently looked 
upon as the indications of a weak and superstitious 
mind. Whatever advances oui^ age has really made, 
whatever improvements in practice or opinion, no wise 
man assuredly will undervalue. Our sentiments have, 
in some respects, become more liberal, our views more 
enlarged, and our minds have been freed from some un- 
worthy fetters, by which those of our fathers were tied 
down and enslaved. All this is right: these advantages 
it is our duty to preserve, and in all respects *^soto speak 
and so to do^ as they that shall be judged by the law of 
liberty. ^^ 

But let us be very careful lest we ever mistake the 
spurious offspring of our vanity and self-conceit for the 
genuine fruits of an improving age ; and whilst we con- 
demn the frivolous observances frequent among ** those 
of old timey^^ let us be cautious lest we shut our eyes 
to that lustre of true religion and piety that so often shed 
a glory around their steps, which all our boasted know- 
ledge and improvements seek to confer upon us in vain. 
Let us be cautious lest we ever despise that simple and 
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unassuming wisdom which led them to yield a ready 
and unforced obedience to every sacred institution, bodi 
as die mean of nurturii^ in their own bosoms the secret 
seeds of fiuth and virtue^ and for die purpose of draw- 
ing more closely those unseen cords, which bind to- 
gether in beautiful order the jarring etements of human 
sodety. 
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ON YOUTHFUL PIETY. 



ECGLESIASTES, xii. 1. 

** Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth; 
whUe the evil days come noty nor the years draw nighj 
' when thou shalt say^ I have no pleasure in them.^^ 

THE young, my brethren, are too apt to con- 
sider religion as a dark and gloomy object. It seems tp 
them calculated to check the sprightliness of their spirits, 
and to thwart the pursuit of their pleasures. If they 
have been educated by pious parents, they will, indeed, 
regard it with reverence and awe ; but still it may seem 
to them a bondage from which they will sometimes 
long to become free. The house of Cod is apt to 
appear to them cheerless and melancholy, and their 
thoughts will often wander fix)tn prayers and thanks- 
givings to the enticing scenes of gaiety and joy. This 
is a disposition inherent probably inmost young minds, 
and which, therefore, b to be treated widi some indulg- 
ence« Yet, in this dispoation^ we may trace die first 
rise of irreligion in the heart ; we may see those cor* 
rupted springs from which the waters oi bittemes» 
afterwards flow ; and in that distaste to the thoughts of 
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fdigion as iticonsistent with the pleasures of youth, we 
shall discover the root of infidelity in some minds, and, 
in others, of that eager following after vain enjoyments, 
which finally blots out ev^ serious thought. 

In 013^, therefore, to impress upon the minds of the 
young the belief that there is nothing severe in the 
advice of the wise man which I have chosen for. my 
text, I shall endeavour to prove, first, that reli^on is so 
bt fi-om checking, that it will add a relish to every 
innocent pleasure which is natural to the season of 
youth ; and, in the next place, to show that youth is 
the season in which religion and pleasure may be most 
easily made to unite, *' whik the evil days caiae noty 
nor the yegrs draw n^h^ when thou $kalt say^ I have 
no pleasure in them.^^ 

Let us then consider tfad season of youth, and the 
innocent pleasured which it admits ; that season when 
our limbs are strong ; when our hearts are light; wfadi 
our hopes are warm^ and when we begin to run the 
raoe di life with dacrity and joy» Cafe has not yet sate 
down upon our minds ; we have not yet expei ienced 
the vanity of the .world, nor fidten a prey to discontent 
and repining. ' Every hour seems to ^art some new 
et)jOyment, something fliat we have not yet known^ 
which Tnay add new vigour to our s{Mrits, and refresh 
our hopes. lUtfedoes not yet appear die same unvaried 
circle of duU om|doynieht^ or of insipid amusemenl. 
AU is smiling and delightful ; ibr the evil days have not 
yet come» nor the years drawn &%h, in which we sfaaH 
hay we have: no pleasure in theta^ Now, my brethren, 
i^ would indeed be a harsh /design, if religion advanced 
t«» throw a cloud over this pleasing jnsiodf if ithmtened 
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the arrival of the evil days, inslead of r^iarding themi 
or of breaking their force. If we were forbid to use the 
vigour of our limbs, if v^e were required to break down 
the cheerfulness of our spirits, and to tear from our 
hearts ail love for those deUghts which are ever opening 
Upon US, we itidght, indeed, have some reason to com- 
plain that we served a severe master. 

But religion never forbids the use of any thing which 
nature', throws in our way« It only aims at checking the 
abuse. Our heavenly Father de^ with us in no other 
way than every wise parent acts by his child. Every 
kind father is pleased to see his child sprightly and gay, 
enjoying the aikiusements and games of his childhood. 
Every wise father, however, checks his child in those 
amusements which he sees are hurtful ; and although it 
may cost a few tesffs, yet is steady in enforcing obedience. 
Can we think it hard to be treated by our heavenly Fa- 
ther in the manner in which the wisest and best parents 
treat their children ? and do we see those children which 
are wisely educated less lively and cheerful dian those 
which are idly indulged ? Where, thto, is the severity 
of the precept, " remember now thy Creator in the days 
, qf thy youth ?'* what pleasilres will it prevent ; what 
delights will it destroy ? Will it make the face of na- 
ture appear less beautiful in our eyes ? will it make us 
have less delight in the society of our friends, or of those 
who possess our heaits ? Does the child appear less 
sprightly in his play, who recollects that his father per- 
mits catain amusements and forbids others, than one 
who runs thoughdess kito all kinds of mischief wlien- 
ever he is beyoind the paternal eye ? ** Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth^^^ and thou wilt. 
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indeed, avoid the intemperate rioting of dninkenness, 
the insidious poison of loose debauchery, and all the 
other snares which lie in the path of youth ; but wih 
thou enjoy with less satisfaction the company of thy 
friend, or think with less delight on the mistress of thy 
chaste aiFections, or engage with less animation in the dif- 
ferent occupations which suit thy years ? Every period of 
life has its peculiar duties and enjoyments; andreli^on 
does not expect in a young man all the composure and 
gravity of age : it, however, requires the young to be 
sober-minded, and not intemperately to give the reins to 
every eager desire. It requires the young as well as the 
old to remember that they are immortal beings, and that 
they will one day give an account of their works ; but, 
under this caution, it permits them to rejoice in their 
youth. ^' Rejoice y young man^ in thy youths and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the ways of thy youths and walk 
in the ways of thine hearty and in the sight of thine eyes; 
but know thouy that for dU these things God wiU bring 
thee into judgment.^* 

So far is the remembrance of our Creator from being 
a hindrance to youthful pleasures, that it must clearly 
add to them, and give them a higher relish. The child 
that amuses himself under his father's smiles surely en- 
Joys a greater happiness than when he fears to be inter- 
rupted in forbidden delights, and to be subject to his 
frowns and displeasure.. Must it not add to the lawful 
pleasures of youth, when we believe that the great Fa- 
tlier of our spirit^ permits them a free scope, and de. 
lights to see the happiness of his children while they con- 
fine themselves within the gracious rules of his admi- 
nistration ? Will not the belief that we enjoy his aj^ro-/ 
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bajdoit cheer us under every restraint ? and/ if .we must 
at times, submit to his chastisement, shall we not kiss the 
rod, and stiil acknowledge his paternal love ? Let u^ 
not, my brethren, form to ourselves a dark and gloon^ 
notion of the. God who made us, but let us regard him 
as the. Father of mercies, as the most mild and ^acious 
of all beings. . ** Like as a father pitteth his children y so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him. For he knoweth 
our frame : he remembereth that we are dust, As for 
man^ his days are as grasSy as a fower of the f eld so he 
Jburisheth. For the wind passeth aver it, audit is gone^ 
and the plate thereof shaU know it no more. But the 
merey of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear Aim, and his righteousness unio chil" 
dren^s children y to such as keep his covenant ^ and to those 
tha$ remember his commandments to do ihem.^* - 

Let us, in the second place, proceed to enforce the 
argument of the wise man, by which he recommends 
early piety : it is drawn from the consideration of the 
difficulty of becoming pious at any after period of life, 
if we have neglected the remembrance of our Creator 
in the days of our youth. While .we are young, and 
€njoy life, we feel that it is a good, and we can be 
thankful for it ; and if we have attained the disposition 
of thankfulness in our youth, we can retain it when the 
evil days come, knowing, tliat although there is little 
pleasure in them, yet the^ are the lot of humanity; and 
that, if we bear up under their inconveniences with 
patience and resignation, we shall in no case lose our 
reward. But if our religious sentiments are to be first 
formed in the decay of our years, when the time of 
fdeasure is over, and life wears a dismal and fading 
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aspect, the* task must evidently be hard, and'contiiirjr 
to the bent of our Mature.' When we have wasted oar 
youth in intemperance, and have lost the cheerful 0qw 
of our spirits, and«carry about with us a weary and 
wom«out mind, where is there room for those warm 
affections of the heart, without which our religion must 
be lame and imperfect ? How can we, when otir decay «* 
ing frames, the wrecks, perhaps, of our intemperance 
and folly, seem rather to be monuments of God's in* 
dignation, than examples of his love ; how can we then 
begin, for the first time, to lift our souls in gratitude to 
him, and to thank himfor that goodness. which we can 
with difficulty persuade ourselves that we have ever 
experienced? 

If we do become religious in our old. age, wlnte we 
have neglected our Creator in. our youth, ourreii^km 
w91 be founded rather on fear than on love, and i we 
shall locdL tip to the Author of our being rather as a 
severe master, whom we must serve, than as a kind 
father, whose commandments are given for his chiU 
dren's good* The religion which first begins in the 
midst of the evil days, wH! partake of aH the ^k)om and 
melancholy of the season which gives it birth ; and^ 
instead of being the solace and comfort of that decttnu^ 
period, will, perhaps, but cover it over with darker 
clouds. And yet it is evident, that old age can only-bt 
truly cheerful if it is religious. Confidence in God 
alone can break the force of those storms which witt 
then probably assail us. The young may enjoy, fi)r a 
time, a life of pleasure, without the thought of virtue 
and holiness. The warmth, tlie flow, the alacrity of 
their spirits, may carry them through much diss^)atioti, 
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wit^ut greajt weariness, or much perception that ^* all 
is vanity. ^^ But the old, tottering on the brink of the 
giave, with weakened bodies and weary minds, whati 
O God, can give peace and comfort to them, but the be- 
lief that thou art with them, and that thou wilt never for- 
^e them? And how can they have this happy con- 
fidence, if, instead of looking back on a well-spent life, 
past in thy service, and directed by thee, they behold 9H 
their early years a vain scene of vice and disorder, and 
that they have only had recourse to thy protection^ when 
all besides had £iiled them f 

If, then, my brethren, we are desirous, at any time of 
our lives, to enjoy the blessings of religion ; if, when 
the pleasures of the world have failed us, when our eyes 
are dim, and our strength decayed, and we have outlived 
the companions of our youth, and are travelling on to 
the grave in solitude and silence ; if, at this dreary pe.« 
riod, when we are in the midst of the evil days, we 
would still possess a friend '* who s^icketh closer than a 
brother ;^^ who can infuse into our hearts the truest com- 
fort, and be a staff to our feet, and light to our eyes, let 
us ^\remember our Creator in the days of our youth.^* 
God forbid that I should suppose he may not be found 
at anytime by those who sincerely seek him; andj even 
although we have, been misled by youthful passions, and 
kave neglected his service in our best days, that yet he 
wiU not accept of our sincere repentance, when the evil 
days have come. But, surely, repentance is much easier 
while our transgressions are few, than when they are 
midtiplied ; the wound can surely be more easily heal- 
ed when it is fresh, than when it has rankled and be- 
come a sore. 

2b 
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It is impossible, too, not to perceive the gross inqvo- 
prietjr of devodng that time only to the service of our 
Maker, which is the most inefficient, and of the least 
value in our existence. In pouring out the cup of life, 
diall we set apart the dregs only fiar the great Master of 
die feast? Shall our evil day s alone be dedicated to that 
bounty from which all the days of our years are derived, 
and no part of our pleasant days also ? Is it thus that 
our Creator ought to be remembered ? and can so pre- 
posterous a scheme of religion lead to any thing like ccm- 
sistent happiness? In vain, then, my brethren, willyoi 
attempt to posQx>ne those duties whidi are ever solicit- 
ing your attention, or to defer, till '' a more converOent 
seasanj^^ that service in which you can never be too 
early engE^;ed, and wluch, when you are heartily en- 
gaged in it, you will indeed feel to be '^ perfect free- 
dom«^'* 



SERMON XXVIL 



ON REDEEMING TIME*. 



EPHESIANS, V. 16. 



*^ Redeeming the timej because the days are eml.^^ 

THERE are times, my brethren, when the 
sc^mn admonitions o( religion fell upon ourtminds with 
a peculiar force. Such, for instance, is the season ci 
affliction, when we are made feelingly to apprehend the 
instability of all human enjoyments. *When the days of 
our lives are evil, we become detached from the com* 
mon delusions which betray us, and are disposed to 
listen to the voice from heaven, which calls upon us to 
f^ redeem the time^^^ and to regulate the remainder c^ 
pur days on the principles of virtue and of wisdom. 

It is not, however, in the hour of affliction alone, that 
our minds are awakened to sober and serious thought. 
There are times interposed by the bounty of Providence, 
when, without the severe discipline of suffering, the 
most thoughtless are naturally called to reflection ; when 
the young cheek, for a moment, the boundless career 
of hope^ and when die old rouse themselves from the 

* Preached January 1st, 1608. 
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slundser 6f forgetfulneas, in which the long haixt of 
existence has invdved them. Such b the aeason of 
the departing year, whpn an ufri>roken portion of tioWt 
through which we have lately pasfed, b at once pieseiit« 
ed to our view; and when our thoughts run back to the 
recollection of the similar periods which were fiortnerly 
allotted us, and forward to the uncertain anticipatioo of 
those which we may yet hqpe to enjoy, before the ter- 
mination of our course upon earth. The moment, my 
brethren, is one of tender fieelingt and of smous refla- 
tion ; and the state of mind which it produces is favour- 
able to those exalted^ sentimeoti which detach us from 
mortality, and invigorate our steps in that sublime path, 
the termination of which is in heaven* I need not, 
therefore, apologize for requesting your attention, i^ 
this time, to a few of those reflections which moments 
such as the present call forth. 

One of the first recollections which presents itself to 
us, when we look back upon the yea^s that su-e past, is 
the remembrance Of those friends and companions, 
whose society constituted their principal charm. From 
/some of these we have since been separated, by their 
' or our misconduct ; from others by absence, and the 
different accidents of human life ; from more, perl:hap6, 
by death. Those amoi^ us who have lived the longest 
in the world, must have the greatest number of such 
melancholy, but tender recollections } and, from tliesiiQir 
0Ut of tl^eir advanced years, must beb^ the fleeting 
forms of th^ir dearest connections passing in shadowy 
review before them. To the youngest among us, 
however, some such remembrances must occur ; some 
youthful companion, or some venerable parent, of whom 
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cteaftk fass deprived them for ever. They are, fcuked, few 
who have advanced beyond the period of in&ncy, whose 
jms^ Imve ODt carried them through some ^* eiM days;^^ 
throng some of those ^Uctions, which are the portion 
of oiir iiatttre, which leave a deq) trace in the heart, and 
which improve whHe they wound it. The recollections 
am nMumfuI, my brethren, but they are salutary ; they 
carry ^^ healing on their wings ^^^ and they advance, with 
every revolving year, to restrain, with gende force, the 
kiipetuosity of our passions, or to rouse the soul frbm 
ks slumbers* 

They tell us, first of all, that the kind affections of our 
mature arie those which leave the most durable impres- 
sions ; that all occupations in which these are not en- 
gaged, are in some respect foreign from our hearts, and 
da not vblontarify present themselves to our memory ; 
and that it is only when he loves, and is beloved, that 
man accomjrfishes the purpose of his being. They tell 
us fatthe^, that thb purpose can never meet with its full 
aocompfishment on earth ; that the ^' time and chance 
whkh hapfen to aU things y^* interrupt likewise the course 
of odr tenderest affections ; and that in the ruins of win* 
4er^ with which the departing year surrounds him, man 
is not only called to mourn the decay of nature, but, it 
may be, the loss of all which kindled the glow of love 
in his heart. They teU us, finally, not to grieve, like 
those who have no hope : in the memory of departed 
love and virtue, the prophecy of immortality is involv- 
ed; and when we caH to mind the forms of those whose 
kind db^es were the solace of our early years, or whose 
virtues animated bur youthfiil emulation, we feel that we 
iflM not convs^fiing whh the dead, but with *^ the spirits 
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of the juii made perfeet.^^ While thne 
inform us, that there is a winter of mortali^ over wlydi 
cor tears have fallen, they point at the sane time lo aar 
eternal spring, when everjr tear shall be wq)ed aiMBy ; 
and they leave us inspired with die fa^ and hcrfy am* 
bition to ^' redeem the tme^^ which we have lost, and to 
be no longer ^* slotkfid^ but JbUawers of them . who 
through faith and patiencehave inherited the promises*** 
In the second [dace, my brethren, when we look had^ 
upon our dq>arted years, we naturally consider in what 
manner we have been employed in their couree* In a 
review of this kind, the best among us will be conadous, 
that they ^ have left undone many things which they 
ought to have done, and have done many things whtdi 
they ought not to have done/* They will woodftr, in- 
deed, at the apparent vacuity which they have left- be- 
hind them ; at the small number of good ac^ions^ winch* 
rise among the crowd of such as either are pernicious or 
insignificant. At the same time, they will feel that thek 
good actions are those alone which they can have moch 
satisfsbction in recollecting; that they are as lamps which 
shed a consoling . beam up(»i the darkness which 'sur* 
rounds them ; and, while they would wiMm^y forget 
some part of their conduct, and are indifferait 10 At re« 
collection of the greater ps^t, they can pause, with a tran- 
quil sentiment of enjoyment, on those deeds of light 
which have distinguished their path. While tbe years^ 
that are past bring them the sad remembrance of friends 
whom they have lost, they bring* them likewise the 
soothing information, that the good which they iiave 
done has made them other firiends ; and th^, i[lthougfa 
the tenderest strings of .their hearts may^ have been torn 
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wd blattered, yet the cord which binds them to the fa* 
wAy of manktm) may sdH be strengtheikd, without the 
lusssatd of bebg broken ! 

How imjportant, then, the lesson which the memo^fr 
©f departed years may bring even to the good ! How 
piaiiily may it show them,^ that the course upon which 
they have entered is the course which leads to the ha{>. 
piness of their nature ; and how strongly will it teach 
tbesi, that if they c^umot yet look back, with entire satis- 
&ctk>n on that part of it which they have run, it is only 
because dieir exertions hitherto have been unsteady, and 
that they may yet advance towards higher perfection ! 
To those, my brethren, who. are wandering far from the 
path! appointed for man % who, in the recdiections of the 
years thai are gone, find a melancholy vacuity of ^^ vir* 
toer,'* and of " praise ;^^ whose scattered deeds of light 
QOly remier more conspicuous the horror of the gloom 
whksh they serve to disclose; whose labours of love and 
of duty are smothered in the prevailing selfishness of their 
blurts; to such men, the season which now departs 
frcHn them speaks in the language of authority and re^ 
proof. It calls -diem to task for dmt scene of desolation 
which it is forced to present to their eyes ; it asks them 
if stieh is the spectacle which ought to be presefited to 
a .moral and an inmMntal beii^; and wh^ber, in the loss 
of friends, in the wreck of their rcqputation, and in the 
iMreasii^ wounds of their spirits^ they find no mc^ives 
which may stta^tdate dfiem to the exertion requisite far 
^^ redkemmg the time^.^^ The season which t^s gone,^ 
pcmits with a prophetic finger to that wliich is now be* i 
giomng its course, and shows them '' the little cloud ^^^ 
liri^h may now seem'^'^ &keamah*s hamii^^ accumu- 
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lating a d e e p e r gloom, till it covers Ae heaven mth 
blackness. It then points to a brigfater p ro sp e ct , to the 
glorious eflfects of firm and holy .resolfition; to die 
clouds withdrawing from the opening sky of vatue ; to 
** the Sun of righteousness^ rising with healing on hi» 
wings ;'' and to that spring of returning peace which, 
more than the spring of the year, will brighten to the 
eye of penitence the &ir form of creation, and will cfln- 
fer a new lustre on the beauties of earth and of heaven ! 
From tlie recollection of former years, my brethren, 
we naturally, in the third place, look forward to those 
which are to come. In the years wliich are gone, we 
all behold the forms of those whom we loved, and 
whose place on earth knows them no more ; we now 
behold them bending down to us from the regions, of 
light, and calling upon us to walk in their steps. In 
the same years, we behold the line of our own eonduct^ 
in many respects fluctuating and uncertain ; in the best 
men, often deviating into error, and, in many, far in- 
deed removed from the path of virtue and fa(Htt3ur. — 

# 

These years are gone for ever, and they can now be of 
service to us, only if they leave wisdom behted them. 
If the remembrance of our first and and earliest affae- 
tions restores to us, in some measure, the youAfuI 
simplicity of our hearts; if the memory of the wise and 
good, who were once with us on earth, revive in our 
souls the decaying flame of wisdom and virtue, these 
holy recollections will be productive of immortal firuite. 
If the errors and omissions of our former years, make 
us cautious against future failings; if the sense of our im- 
perfect exertions quicken our determination to amend i 
if, shocked with the form and the consequences of 
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vice, we now firmly resolve to persevere m ^ road of 
vittue, the departing year will not have addressed us ia 
vain ; and that year which is now opening ttpon iis, will 
usher in the ** M^ redeeming of our time.*^ Whether, 
in its progress, our heads are laid in the dust, or whe- 
ther it is the prehide to a longer course of uaefulness 
and honour, we shall then equally live or die to God* 
in whose ** hand our times are.^* To those iirtio will 
be wise now, the time which is before tiieni will, under 
the Providence of heaven, be sufficient for accompUah* 
ing the work which they have to do; but to those who 
still delay, who reject the time of their acceptance, no 
promises are made, and ^^ this night their souk mioy be 
requited of themJ*^ 

The oneertainty of the time which is to come, may 
be one of the cif cumstances which the apostle had in 
vieWy when he tells us '^ the days are evil;^^ and gives 
this as a motive for activity, in *^ redeeming the time J** 
There are, at the same time, other circumstances to 
which the exjH^esaion may be more strictly af^cable. 
He might have in view the habtte of increasing years, 
winch render a retceat from evil always more difficult, 
and tend to bemimb die soul in the hardness and insen- 
sibility of »n. He might allude to the infirmities of 
life, which increase upon us with our years, and which 
may bring us suffisring and pain, before we have formed 
the habits of religious fortitude. He might perhaps 
have more particularly in view the " evik of the days^^ 
in which he liyed ; the persecutions to which the first . 
Christians were subject; and the speedy call whick 
might be made upon them, to summon up every prin* 
cq)le of their feith, for the hour of torture or of death. 

.2f 
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TTq all these circumstaocest exoept die la$t, it is dways 
our wisdom (q direct our thoughts ; wd to learn firom . 
them that prudence which seizes upon the present hour, 
and puts not off the season of ref(Htnation to an hour 
which may never come» or which may come in vain. 

To the last of these circumstances, however, our 
thou|^, perhaps, may at this day be more naturally 
4irected^ than in any former period of oiir lives ; mid 
whitt) we contemplate the portentous aspect of the world 
around u^t we too shaU be apt to feel with the apostle, 
that we have *^ i^en upon evil days«" It has been our 
lotf my brediren, to Uve in a period of fluotuation and 
change ; to wUneas the down&l of emp^ which were 
mighty in the days of ^ ' our fathers, and in the old times 
before them i'' and to see the sceptre o£ earthly domi- 
nion pass into the hands of those, whose &th^s were 
unknown in the records of najtions. We have beheld 
die ^pq^ng sp^taclje of the estiri;>lishments of ancient 
power giving way at dj^ touch of upstart violence ; and 
the proud ones of thg earth Trending the^ regal fronts at 
the imperious nod of a plebeian conqvieror. Year after 
year, as it passes, ,adds some new touches ^ the deeply 
coloured picture of humatu mutability ; and now^ even 
the winds and the waves have bef n entrusted with the 
fortunes of kiiigs, as more to be depended on thai the 
faithless shores of their paternal sway. 

We have hitherto, it is true, been spectators merely 
of this shifting scene ; and while the political interests 
of our country have been deeply involved in die fates of 
surrounding nadons, we have sate in quiet in the dwelt* 

* Emigration of the Portuguese Court. 
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ings of our fathers, and listened to the howling of the 
distant storm. Yet year after year brings the content 
nearer to ourselves ; the last mortal struggle between 
overwhelming oppression, and indignant freedom. The 
" evttdays^^ of blood and desolation, which have brought 
upon Xht earth " distress of nations, with perplexity ; 
men's hearts Jailing them for fear, and for Idokingafier 
those things which are coming on the earth ;*• seem at last 
to be gathering over our heads ; and in the hours which 
are now approaching, diere may be required, from every 
one of us, no slight exerqise of virtue, and no vulgar 
firmness of feith. The time may be on its wing, when 
every moral and Christian principle must be exerted for 
our national salvation, and when we too must M under 
the powers of darkness, unless vft are clad irt •• the ar- 
mour of light. ^^ 

At the close of the last year, my brethren, we bowed 
before the throne of a spiritual conqueror, who came 
into the world, not to destroy, but to silve. Let us be- 
gin the present year, with the firm resoluticm tateAttvx 
the time which we have given to other masters, and 
henceforth to obey his salutary lawfe j so shall we b« 
clothed with the strength of his spirit ; so shall \ve be 
nobly prepared for whatever exigence we may be doom- 
ed to encounter; so alone shafi we be conveyed iti* Isafety 
dirough the passing tumults of tinie ; so alone sn^l we } 
enter with joy the tranquil haven of efernitj^ f 
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RELIGIOUS MEDITATIONS. 



REV. i. 8, 



^^ / am the beginning and the endmg^ Mith ihe Lor^t 
which iSf and which waSf and which is to come^ the 
Almighty J*^ 

I 

THESE words, my brethren, elevate our thoughts 
to the highest contemjJaticm of which our nature is 
capable. They lift, us at once above ail that is little 
and all that is great upon earth, and carry u^s . into the 
]H:esence of that Being ^^ who inhabiteth etemity.^^ 
The contemplation may appear, perhaps, too lofty. for 
our feculties, and may seem to remove us from the 
present sphere of our knowledge and of our duties; 
yet, if we enter upon it with due humility, and seek 
not to ^^ be wise beyond what is written^*^ beyond what 
is written on the hearts of men, and in the revelations 
of God, we shall be sensible that those high medita- 
tions, while they afford a sublime occupation to the 
mind, are likewise productive of reflections useful for 
the conduct of life. 



* 
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^^lam the.beginnmg (saith the Lord), wMch was. 
Our ima^gination is here carried back to a time when 
the . visible frame of creation was noX, yet unfoMed ; 
M^en all the glories of earth and of heaven had not yet 
a hmig ; and when that order of tiungs which we call 
Nature wais not yet ordained. But while these magnifi- 
C^ent arrangeln^nts of exbtehce were not, there was One 
from whom ; they all have been derived; and however 
&t imagination may go back, while the earth and the 
heavens vanish from its eye, it still beholds the great 
Univarsal l^irit preying in the immensity of his own 
e^senee. 

The mtt object which presents itself to our thoughts 
is the creation of the universe, when ^^ the Spirit of 
Godmov^d t^mHheface of the deep;'*^ when God said, 
" Let there^ SeJightj and there was Ught;^^ when! the 
sun began to run his race ; when ^' the morning stars 
sang together^ and dU the sons ofOod shouted for Joy. ^^ 
We now behold the eartiii peopled with innumerable 
living creatures, and one of a more erect form, and of a 
nobler nature, placed among them as ^eir lord. From 
this i^riod, we follow the history of man ; and, white/ 
we witness wkh regret the " many inventions'^ which, 
he has found out for himself, his constant deviations 
from &ose pure laws which his Maker had established 
fiar him, we look up with delight to the ^eat Father 
int^posing in the behalf of his wandering offspring, and 
rejoice to see die fidr fruits of virtue and happiness, 
vidiicb,- amidst aU the corruptions of man, have been 
]^X)duced, under the fostering dew of heaven, in the 
harvest of h^man nature. To some he sent prophets. 
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to some ^qxistles \ some were instnicttid bjr tiie 'iigbt of 
nature, and at last ^' he spoke to man by Im SmJ^^ 

It b a great and a gratifying rcftectUm, my bredifeii, 
that there has nover bedn a period of tte Instoty of man 
which has n^t been transacted under the eye of Ciod $ 
that he who was fit>m the begimiitig has behdd every 
step which hb children have made ; and diat bis good 
^rit has ever been with them, calling ifeeAi on- into the 
ways of perfection. It is imeteoting to wmpAAe this 
bond of nnion conneoting the humM rdbe fiiom -Ibeir 
first or^n to the present hour ; lo think ttet> the God 
who now beholds us was the God of our fathers^ and 
that ** isfc? God cf Ahrahaniy <\f Isaac, €m4 ofJamll^^ is 
st31 the^ Lord of the whole -earths ^ ^ i\. . 

" lam he (saitb the Lord) whteh'^J^ Wbcrt we 
look back to the beginning, my bretlir^yvWe stelit uni- 
iierse bursting into existence. The creation of things 
is a work which ast€»iishes the im^inati($n^ and We i»« 
stantly acknowledge the Mak^ in the gk»y of the work. 
When we read, too, in the pages of sacked history, we 
are^ struck wSA the relation of aseoaiiMing tnterposhiond 
dt the divine power ; and when we are informed of d 
pith evened tte-ough the sea, or of food rained from 
heaven, or of a dead man raised to life, we immediaiely 
recognise, in those miracialbus occurrences, the hand of 
the Deity. It is only ataidst tfte regularity and order of 
nature, white no change is made, while notMn^is pre- 
sented to rouse the imagination, while aU tfaangs am US 
they have been from the beginning, that weaver fbr^ 
there is a God, and are tempted to say wilAi the soofficr, 
" wHere is $he promise of his coming ?^* But thb iwy 



ti^gul^ity wA ciHi^stficy of AMure h the proof thu^ God 
is ; that;!:^ ever po9&ei»ses ^ suae power and Ae aanie 
^4N9d0»( thftt i» him there h '^ no varia/Umess nor 
^Iddm qf tumimg^^^ and that ^^ he shmbers not nor 

^^I^mhe ( wth the Lord) xMch »." Does thy in- 
attentiQii or thy impiety, O man! overlodk this truth? 
.Art thQu insensible to the present Ddty l Dost tliou 
slmt thine eyes t^ the aspect of naturey or seqst thou no 
tfsi^ of his providenoe in, the coarse of human afiairs ? 
Do the discvikrs of .the moral world confound thee, and 
do the miseries of tiations cloud from thy view the bene-> 
ficence o£ Qod ? Yiet, does not the sun still rise in the 
heafv»Sy and condnue his annual course, and bring the 
vkiss^iides of aeaaoiis^ and die grateful interchange of 
night and day ? Or if the book (tf providence is dark^ 
yet^ has not ** thf Sun, of righteousness^ risen upcHS. the 
earth ? and, amidst all ^ guih and the miseries of mssixu 
kind, does not he shed ^^ heo^gjrom hk lomgi?^^ 
. Wlule the pro&ne or the superstitious require some 
unusual e:$ci|eineat of the imagination before they can 
be roiised to a sense of the divine presence, the man of 
true piety and refiectiofi feels that he is never rencioyed 
fvom bis Father's eye \ that, wherever he goes, God b 
widi him ; and that the same spirit which at first eaUed 
ia^o exislmce aU the orders of being, and which has 
^iace superifliended a»d guided the progress of the hu- 
man face^ is still w«to)ung over his children, and gatherr 
ing tjiei^ under the wings of bis love. 

*^ lam the ending (saith the Lord) which is to come^^^ 
We. have beheld, my brethren, the great Universal Spir 
rit hovering over the universe which he has created, 
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from Ae&8t moment of time to the present Iniir. The 
present horn* 18 short ; our time is on its wing ; and the 
dqr wffl shoitiy arrive vrfien we too shall be nonriiered 
with those ^riio hare been. It is natival fix* man to look 
beyond bis own litde sfrfiere, and to listen to Ae voice 
which says, *^ Qnne up hither ^ mdlwittdufw thee things 
wfuch mutt be hereafter.^'^ The only groond on whidi 
our predictions of futuriQr can rest is this, that what* 
ever changes there may be, Giod is to come ; and that, 
under Ins ^e, the great scheme of providence will go 
on and prosper till all shall be acemnplished. It is 
jdeasing^ under this belief, to meditate on the mighty^ 
things which will be trafasacted upon earth after our 
heads are laid in the dust ; on sdl the improvements' 
which will be made by the future races of men ; and 
on that slow but steady course of divine providence, by 
which num will at last ^live at the perfection precUcted 
by the prophet, wUen ^^ the earth shall be ftdl of the 
knawle^e of the Lotd, as the waters caver the sea.^* 

" lam the ending (saith the Lord)." The time will 
come when this earth and all its inhabitants will be -re- 
moved, and when a new heaven and a new earth y/vHA 
appear. ** There ivill be no need of the swty neither of 
the moon to shine in it^ for the glory ofOod shall lighten 

ity and the Lamb shall be the light thereof '^^ 

« 

Such, my brethren, are some of those lofty contem« 
plations which the words of the text may suggest to us. 
They are evidently the highest contemplations of oiir 
nature, and to some, perhaps, they may seem to trans* 
port the mind of man beyond the present humbie sphere 
of his duties* It is indeed true ths^t our present part is 
a humble one ; and religion, when rightly understood, 
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wiU. never carry us into meditations which are beyond 
the rc^h of our limited views. But the error into which 
men are sa apt to fall, of confining their thoughts too 
closely to the little scene before them, without ponnect- 
ing it in their imaginations with those things which have 
gone before, and with the things which must be here- 
after ; this vulgar error it is the great office of Religion 
to correct ; and she delights to point out that more ex- 
tended rai^ of contemplation which will, indeed, ele- 
vate us somewhat above our common pursuits or enjoy- 
ments, but ndvcr above our duties. There cannot, on 
the contrary, be a greater call to the faithful and stre- 
nuous dischai^ of every duty, however apparently littte 
and unnoticed, than the persuasion that we are ever in 
the eye of the Greatest of Beings, of him " who w, and 
was^ and is to come^ the Almighty. ^^ 

Anodier consideration, my brethren, the highest and 
most sublime which our nature can reach, is suggested 
likewise by these contemplations. It is, that as God is 
to come, man ^all not perish ; that, as the grave is sub- 
ject to the power of Omnipotence, the time will come 
when the souls which it confines will be set fi-ee ; and 
that those beings who were endowed with capacity to 
find out their Maker, will never lose in death the tie 
which bound them to him. This persuasion, to which 
nature leads us, and which the gospel confirms, levels 
at once all the little distinctions of time, and places every 
rank and condition of human life on a great and glorious 
equality. " 

Art thou high in place and powci' among men ?- Then 
waste, not thy short and fleeting day in the folly of pomp 
and pride. There is one to comp , the Almighty, before 
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wham all thy pet^ advants^es will vanish ** Eke the 
chaff before the wind,*^ If, in that day, thou wouldst 
stand before him, *' do jugticcj hve mercy j and walk 
humbly with him.^^ 

Art thou in low estate, and dost thou sometimes re- 
pine that there are men whom fortune has raised above 
thee? Are there, tlien, no duties suited to thy station ? 
Dost not thou, too, act in the si^t of one who values 
equally thy condition with that of the mightiest ruler of 
nations, in the sight of him '^ who was and who is?^^ and 
is he not likewise ^^ to come .^" and is there not a day 
coming in which he will reward thee if thou dost well ? 
These, my brethren, are the most useful reflections 
to which we can accustom our minds, as well as the 
greatest and the most glorious. Let us not lose them, 
therefore, in the insignificance of worldly things, nor 
quit our portion in the inheritance of that true " liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free J^^ 



THE END. 
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